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TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ECEMBER 
1oth, 18—, 
6:30 A. M. 
Wind nor’- 
west, blow- 
ing fresh 
( says 
devilish 
fresh! but that 
does not sound 
sufficiently sci- 
entific, and is 
slangy, to say the least). 
A few flakes of dry, pow- 
dery snow falling. ‘Thermometer 22° be- 
low zero. Hole as big as your head in 
the tent ; trying to shiver ourselves into 
a perspiration, according to unscientific 
and slangy Blank ; can just see four stars 
through the hole; handy thing a hole? 
is lighting (or trying to light) the 
fire. Wants to know if I can hear his 
teeth chattering ; always was an 
ass. 

Thermometer, as I was saying, — —. 
Oh! this won't do at all; too much like 
the regulation Polar diary. So here goes 
for a new departure (new departure, by 
the way, is rather neat; saw it chalked up 
in a restaurant window ; can’t say where 
they had newly departed to—probably to 
the bankruptcy court or the next street). 
But all this is beside the question and 
does not interest us in the least. 

Flowing into Georgian Bay, Lake Hu- 
ron, about latitude 46° 15’, and longitude 
















—(nothing like putting in a latitude or 
a longitude, it is so very convincing, so 
mathematically solid and correct !). 

I, for my part, in my wildest railing 
against human deceit and nature in gener- 
al, never doubt the most romantic stories 
that begin with a latitude such and such 
and longitude so and so; it is too much 
like throwing stones; which is dangerous 
when one lives in a nice little glass cot- 
tage of one’s own. 

To continue. About the above-men- 
tioned latitude and longitude a _ river 
empties itself through five different mouths 
into the bay. The name of this river is 
the Mississauga, which being interpreted 
into the brutal Saxon tongue signifies 
“a river with many mouths,” 

The last mile of the eastern or main 
branch runs about due north and south. 
At the northern end of this stretch, on the 
western side, stands the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s post, consisting of the storehouse, 
a large frame building, and a low-lying, 
comfortable log cottage where the store- 
keeper and his family live. 

The post is situated on an island form- 
ed by this main branch and a smaller 
one. It is a low-lying, flat piece of land 
covered with second-growth birch, pop- 
lar and jack pine, and many a gamey 
partridge have I knocked over as it rose 
with a whirr among these same birch and 
poplars in the grand October days, when 
the leaves are pretty nearly all fallen, and 
what few remain are crumpled and with- 
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ered to half their natural size and rustle 
sadly among the dry branches. Then 
the cover is not too thick and the birds 
not too tame. The ring of your double 
barrel is sharp and clear in the bracing 
autumn air, cool enough to color your 
cheek and eye and give a spring to your 


’ SAID WABUN. “CARIBOO ARE VERY 


““Do NOT SHOOT,’ 
step. Ah! those are the days, lad, and 
that is life! Do you know it? Have 
you hunted duck in the marshes, with the 
mist hanging in great waves over the rice 
and bulrushes, seen the day in long crim- 
son shafts come creeping up in the east- 
ern sky? While now and then, as you 
push your canoe along, a hoarse, rather 
guttural ah-h-h, a-h-h and a little whirr 
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CLOSE TO-NIGHT.” 





marks the mud bank where you have 
startled some snipe at his breakfast. And 
later on, when the bays and streams have 
frozen across, the geese and  wavies 
(white geese) come down from the North 
—then what stalking, wading and wetting 
you get. What rejoicing there is at the 
post when you are for- 
tunate and make a bag! 
How good everything 
tastes—wavies especial- 
ly! daintiest of dishes ! 

Ah! that is life, after 
all. You are not perched 
up on a three-legged 
stool, of the comforts 
of which—‘* Allah be 
praised”—I am no 
judge; puzzling your 
brains, chewing your pen 
handle and destroying 
your chest and lungs in 
the wild desire to write 
something both witty 
and amusing for people 
who merely yawn and 
will not be amused. “O 
tempora! O mores!” 

But this is not a wild- 
goose chase—I wish to 
heaven it were !—nor the 
description of one, 
though I might write 
pages on a subject so 
enthralling ; but it can- 
not be. We are looking 
for big game now! 

From the post you 
can see three-quarters of 
a mile about northeast 
up the river to where it 
bends around to the west 
of north. 

Along the east shore 
there are scattered In- 
dian dwellings, little log 
shanties, the most of 
them about twenty by 
twenty-five feet, and 
standing among them, 
relics and reminders of 
former times, the regular Indian bark wig- 
wams. Shaggy dogs and no less shaggy, 
unkempt Indian ponies loiter about, when 
they are not at their usual employment— 
the dogs hauling fish on their little sleighs 
anc the ponies wild hay from the marshes 
at the river mouth. ‘Their masters, the 
Indians, seem very well off, and take life 
easily ; they are happy-go-lucky, honest 
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A LONG STRETCH OF OPEN WATER. 
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and upright, till they become civilized, 
when they lie and steal on a par with 
the rest of the flock. 

In one of the shanties lives Boney 
Kewsh, their chief, a jolly, bow-legged, 
bent-up old chap, who loves a gossip as 
well as any tea-drinking old lady, and, 
when he can get it, a little “ Skillawaboo ” 
(whiskey). 

At the second bend of the river, and back 
from it a short distance, is a small clear- 
ing with two shanties on it ; the smaller 
one, with a rough snake fence around it, 
is the stable; the occupants, a span of 
wiry little oxen, stand munching beaver 
hay at the door. The larger one, a low 
log shanty like the former, perhaps a little 
more pretentious, having besides the door 
two windows, while from a rusty old 
stove pipe through the roof a thin bluish 
wreath of smoke floats upward above the 
dark spruce background till it mingles 
with and is lost in the deep blue of the 
sky. 

This is the home of ‘“ Wabun Anung”’ 
(the Morning Star), a good hunter and 
thoroughbred Indian. Many a mile have 
we tramped together through the great 
silent northern woods. Honest, obstinate, 
laughter-loving fellow, with his sturdy 
breadth of back and bull neck! If he is 
a trifle stout you will find, when you know 
him better, that he understands to per- 
fection the art of walking despite the su- 
perfluous flesh. A shy, reticent man till 
he is quite sure of you, when he is talka- 


tive enough, with a sailor’s love of a yarn,’ 


though, at times, I fear prone to exagger- 
ation. 

But when we look back ‘“ Wassa nay- 
awgo”’ (to a day far behind), do we not 
see, or fancy we see, a halo? The flicker- 
ing firelight hanging over those dead 
ashes, buried beneath so many autumns’ 
leaves, and by that light does not the face 
of that jovial friend (with the stubble on 
his chin) look handsomer by far, despite 
the stubble, than it does to-day, at lunch, 
perchance, though his face is as smooth 
as a lady’s, his person clothed in purpie 
and fine linen, and a silver fork in his 
hand? While in those days so long ago, 
lit for our special delectation by that 
flickering, waning poplar fire, it was pork 
and hard tack in your fingers anda jorum 
of strong tea to wash it down, dished up 
with appetite sauce, a digestion that a 
camel might be proud of, and a short, 
black pipe as dessert—a dessert that 
lasted well on into the night. 


Is it any wonder that the range of the 
right and left at those two teal has in- 
creased from thirty to forty yards? 

But there is a fellow feeling among all 
true sportsmen—God bless them! for 
there are no other people like them in the 
wide world ; they know, love and under- 
stand each other. They suck away at 
their pipes with a jovial look in the cor- 
ners of their eyes, and do not care particu- 
larly if the range does increase a bit as 
the years pass away and the leaves fall. 

And “ Wabun Anung” is one of them, 
and a good fellow, too, though his bow is 
a little long and the arrow flies a little too 
straight. 

However, this is all twaddle and beside 
the question. I see my audience are be- 
coming impatient. It is not reminiscences 
of “wild-goose chases” in the autumn, 
or maudlin sentimentalisms of ashes and 
buried friendships (which none of us now- 
adays believe in) they came to hear, It 
is a shot at big game they want! Anda 
shot at big game they shall have, if they 
will be patient and follow me! 

I remember it was a raw, unpleasant 
evening,.a wind from the northeast, cold 
and penetrating, that cut one to the mar- 
row, sweeping down the stretch of river, 
gathering the snow up in fine powdery 
little drifts and flinging clouds of it in 
one’s face with stinging force. For it is 
very cold up there, to the north of Georg- 
ian Bay, and we have breezes occasionally, 
cat’s paws, that wreck big steamers and 
make the gulls scream. 

I had made arrangements to stay that 
night—never mind what night—at Wabun 
Anung’s shanty, as we were to start at 
sunrise the next morning to hunt cariboo. 

So after supper at the post I made up 
my pack, a gray blanket, with some pro- 
visions wrapt up in it, Indian fashion. 
With this on my back, and my rifle—a 
Winchester repeater .45 calibre—over my 
shoulder, I walked up to Wabun Anung’s. 

I found the family all at home. Wabun 
Anung’s wife, a very stout, not particu- 
larly lovely old squaw, though what her 
personal charms might have been when 
he wooed and won her I cannot say. 

There she sat, however, looking stolidly 
contented and happy, a short black clay 
pipe in her mouth, busily engaged in mak- 
ing a pair of mocassins for her liege lord, 
who sat, also smoking, in an old rocking 
chair—by the way, the only one in the 
shanty. This, with a contempt sublime 
in its carelessness for the correctness of 
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things, he did not offer his guest—your 
humble servant. He merely, on my en- 
trance, removed his pipe long enough to 
emit a cloud of smoke and the usual salu- 
tation, “ Boochow” (good day), leaving 
me to shift for myself, which I did by 
selecting a corner, slinging down my 
pack, taking out my pipe and imitat- 
ing his lordship, which I flatter myself 
I did to perfection. 

But his squaw was not the only busy 
one in the room. His daughter, a girl of 
about fourteen years of age, was peeling 
potatoes. She was quite as ugly as her 
mamma, and like her, even at so early an 
age, slightly inclining toward embonpoint. 
She took about as much notice of me as 
her mother did, which amounted to none 
whatever. This would have been crush- 
ing from a woman of any other nation- 
ality; but from a squaw—I shrug my 
shoulders! They were like the rest of 
their sex—puzzling, to say the least. A 
fig for beauty’s smiles, be they dark or 
fair. They are quite as sweet to Mr. 
Smith, who calls to-morrow. Cheering 
reflection! So what need we care while 
our limbs are strong, our digestion good 
—for there are cariboo browsing on the 
hills to the north! So just keep to lee- 
ward, lad ; a steady hand, cool nerve and 
dogged resolution to follow will do the 
rest. Let beauty smile as she will on Mr. 
Smith or Mr. Brown, for the matter of 
that ; we will forget her smiles as quickly 
as she does, and ho! for a good west 
wind and the snowshoeing not too heavy. 

But there was one other person there 
who found me interesting. I judge so by 
the way he—for said person was a fat lit- 
tle boy—gamboled about and looked at 
me, with his head cocked first on one side 
and then on the other, with his eyes jet 
black like a squirrel’s, quite as quick and 
sparkling. Up he would come to me, 
sidling along, ready at my _ slightest 
movement to scamper off to a safe dis- 
tance behind the fire. How he laughed 
and showed his white teeth, and how 
quickly he placed the protecting fire be- 
tween us when I called out, giving a 
jump as though I meant to catch him! 
“Boochow gitche nish nobbee” (good 
day, big Indian). I did catch him at 
last, the fat, little chap! and seated him 
on my knee, where he watched me, his 
head cocked and white teeth and eyes 
sparkling, not a bit afraid of the eho- 
gouosh (white man). 

“Anisuena costa keen aquevasas ?” (what 
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is your name, little boy ?), and little boy 
answered, in correspondingly little voice, 
“'Ta-a-bid.” Oh, that I could give the 
intonation ! 

“Neen cowin kekandou kem” (I do 
not understand you), I said. But “ Ta-a- 
bid” was his name, and “ Ta-a-bid ”’ was 
all I could get from him, though I dis- 
covered later on that he meant and tried 
very hard to say David. 

Then I persuaded him to stand while 
I sketched him. It was rather difficult, 
for he would continually shift his position 
from one leg to the other, removing his 
hands from his pockets and putting them 
behind his back, then back to his pock- 
ets again, while every now and then he 
would say, impatiently, in his soft little 
voice, “ Wee-weep” (hurry up). I finished 
at last and caught a certain likeness. Wa- 
bun Anung, his wife and daughter were 
tremendously tickled by it and laughed 
heartily. —_ 


CHAPTER II.—“ Bic Game.” 


Two hours before daylight next morn- 
ing we were up, and, after arranging our 
packs, sat down to a breakfast of pork, 
potatoes, hard tack and black tea, after 
which we sat by the fire, smoking, till we 
could see by a faint whitish look in the 
eastern sky that day would soon break. 
Then, knocking the ashes out of our 
pipes, we slung our packs on our backs, 
our rifles over our shoulders, and, putting 
on our snowshoes at the shanty door, we 
started for the hunting grounds along a 
trail leading due north through the woods. 

There is very little talking done now, 
and will not be till camp is made for the 
night. ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp is the or- 
der of the day, and tramp it is with a 
vengeance. 

On entering the woods we each cut a 
stick about three feet long; and very 
useful we find it to knock off the snow 
which balls on our shoes and the masses 
which hang on the low balsam branches, 
which otherwise we would dislodge on 
passing, smothering ourselves for a mo- 
ment in a drift and sending a handful or 
so down our necks, or rather the neck of 
the man in front. 

Hour after ‘hour we walk along a trail 
which has been blazed out years before, 
a part of it being used for a winter road 
to Green Lakes, where there is another 
Hudson Bay post some one hundred miles 
farther north. 


The country through which we are 
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passing is thickly covered with spruce, 
cedar and balsam, with birch, poplar and 
occasional clumps of maple growing on 
the ridges. These ridges run about east 
and west at right angles to the trail: up, 
up we go, ever crossing them (they lie like 
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with only a trust in your luck to keep you 
on your legs. Down you go for a good 
three hundred feet till you reach a flat 
covered with ash trees ; in the middle of 
this winds and creeps the Pottogoosing, 
a sluggish stream about thirty feet wide. 








I WALKED UP 


ribs on the hillside), for the whole country 
is a hill or a gentle slope rising from the 
Mississauga and reaching its greatest 
height some four and a half miles north, 
when it suddenly drops off so steeply that 
you have to catch at the trees to steady 
yourself as you plunge, slip and stumble 


TO WABUN, 


Wabun Anung has a mink trap here ina 
hollow old stump, covered by the last 
snowfall. 

Finding the chain, he hauls it out and 
finds it shut, with a little furry paw in 
it. With an expression of disgust he 
throws it away—it is only the paw of a 
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squirrel. Indian curses on the whole 
race !—but for it he might have had a 
mink, 
may shiver his life out in some hollow 
stump, or be caught and eaten by a pine 
marten for aught he cares. Let him 
lick the stump in his blood-dyed, leafy 
nest, little chattering busybody ! 

It is a relief to throw down your pack 
for a few minutes while the trap is being 
reset and pull in a long breath, which 
seems to take the creases out of your 
chest, for twenty-five pounds feels quite 
that weight after an hour anda half of 
hill climbing. 

The trap is set all too soon and we are 
off again, Wabun Anung in front, walking 
with a long, strong, swinging stride from 
the hip. One admires it in the morning, by 
noon your admiration is somewhat toned 
down, and in the evening as you, per- 
chance, are crossing the last lake with a 
hollow feeling in the region of your stom- 
ach, and a very decided sensation of 
weariness about the legs, if you no longer 
admire, you cannot but marvel, for the 
swing in the long stride remains. 

Another six miles is passed, and, going 
down a hill, a track crosses ours ; it looks 
about three or four days old and is al- 
most filled with snow, but they are still 
plainly to be seen, those little hollows so 
far apart leading along the hill side. Wa- 
bun Anung stops, looks at it a minute, 
then turning to me with a grin, pro- 
nounces that singular, soul-stirring word, 
“Moose!” with a guttural intonation. 
Moose tracks they are sure enough, a 
wandering one, for there are really none 
in the country, but the moose that left 
that trail is now no more, for Negickaus 
(the Little Otter) found it four days be- 
fore, and its flesh is now roasting in his 
lodge on the banks of the Mississauga. 

However, it is a sign of big game. 
it brightens the next few miles. 

Another mile and a half and we cross 
a lake on the further shore of which, in 
a little sheltered bay at its inlet, we have 
our lunch. Wabun Anung cuts the wood 
and lights the fire, while I gather an 
armful of brush and get a pail of water. 
There is very little sitting by the camp 
fire done now, for our backs, wet with 
perspiration, are freezing, while our faces 
are roasting; so, swallowing our pork, 
hard tack and tea, and only staying long 
enough to light our pipes, we push on 
again, ; 

Another half mile brings us to Mo- 


So 


So the little bright-eyed chap * 
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kooming Lake. Our direction is straight 
down the middle to a low point in the 
distance. 

A half tumble, half scramble down a 
steep bank and we are on the ice. Look- 
ing down the lake we see a sight that 
makes us feel like sitting down upon our 
packs and weeping salt tears. We are 
standing in a bay, right across the mouth 
of which, stretching from shore to shore, 
is a long line of open water, cold as the 
north wind, and black as ink it looks 
against that glittering sheet of snow. 
How the waves dance! seeming to laugh 
—inhuman merriment—at our weary, rue- 
ful faces, while the mountains, like a 
great ruined wall, rising bluff from the 
dark water, circle the lake around. 

We gaze and gaze again, shift our 
rifles from one shoulder to the other, try 
to imagine we are happy and love the 
dancing, rippling water that poets are so 
fond of writing about. I wonder if they 
would continue to do so in their delight- 
fully pretty, enthusiastic way, if to escape 
the leaping wavelets—I flatter myself 
that is poetically expressed—they were 
obliged, as we were that afternoon, to 
climb those eternal hills to reach that low 
lying point, carrying heavy packs, which 
whenever you would stop suddenly, 
bringing up against a tree, would slide 
from your shoulders, only prevented from 
taking part in the avalanche of snow, 
rapidly forming in front, by the tunk line 
catching around your throat and _ half 
strangling you. Then readjusting your 
pack you murmur something soft and ap- 
propriate to yourself, and with a sweet, 
sweet smile, while the perspiration trickles 
down your face, and the snow, from the 
tree you have collided with, meanders 
down your neck, you seat yourself on the 
heels of your snowshoes and start a hey 
presto pop business in which you suddenly 
become the central figure in an avalanche ; 
down, down, you go, while your smile and 
happy thoughts increase, when, lo! your 
mad career is stopped by sliding straddle 
legs into a small balsam tree, which re- 
sponds gaily—if I may use the expression 
—by instantly depositing on your unpro- 
tected head about a ton and a half of 
snow—speaking very roughly. When the 
balsam has annoyed and irritated you as 
much as it can, you dig your way out, 
taking as much snow as possible from 
your pockets, ears, etc., readjust your 
pack for the twentieth time, collect your 
scattered faculties, and if you are of an 
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easy-tempered, joyous disposition, you 
say: “What fun!” “Grand sport!” 


Everybody doesn’t say this, but you may ; 


it is quite allowable in cariboo hunting. 

By this time your Indian has probably 
reached the bottom of the hill and is dis- 
appearing into the swamp at its foot, 
necessitating a race to catch him, which 
increases a hundredfold your chance of 
a headlong tumble. You reach the bot- 
tom at last, only to climb, very likely, a 
much worse bluff than the one before. 
Thus we passed the afternoon, arriving at 
the end of the lake with only sufficient 
daylight left to make our camp for the 
night. 

While we were eating our supper we 
suddenly heard that well-known whirr, 
then another and another, and three part- 
ridges flew into the top of a birch tree 
just above our heads, and sitting there 
clearly outlined against the evening sky, 
made an excellent mark. 

I picked up my rifle, intending to try 
my hand and eye. 

“Cowin buskeezo!” (do not shoot) 
Wabun Anung said quickly. ‘ Adick 


oppeeche bay show tibecook” (cariboo 
are very close to-night). 


You may be sure I laid down my rifle 
as quickly as I had picked it up, and 
we, partridge included, finished our meal 
quietly. Then the whirr sounded again, 
and one after the other they dived off into 
the snow. 

Wabun Anung piles more wood on the 
fire, and, stretching ourselves out on the 
balsam brush, we light our pipes and 
puff contentedly, gazing into the blazing, 
crackling camp fire. 

What stories you will hear then! How 
straight his arrow flies and how long his 
bow becomes! Kind-hearted, jovial old 
chap, with the camp fire lighting up his 
keen dark face! 

Is it any wonder that we sportsmen love 
those old times when our limbs are strong ; 
love the sound, which, perchance, only 
comes to us now in dreams, of the creak, 
creak of the snowshoes to the long swing- 
ing tireless stride, in the crisp morning 
air. But here we wake and find our- 
selves not on a wholesome bed of brush 
with the bright stars shining down upon 
us, but in one with white sheets ; we groan 
and turn upon the snowy pillow, to fall 
asleep again thinking of the cariboo 
browsing on the hill tops away to the 
north. But I am wandering too, and 
must return to camp, for the night is cold. 
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Till about 9 o’clock we sit or lie by the 
camp fire, “swapping” yarns and smok- 
ing, then we throw a few more logs on 
and rolling ourselves in our blankets are 
soon again in the land of dreams. 

Every two or three hours we wake, and 
getting up throw more wood on the fire. 
A few nights of this kind of thing and 
you learn to fall asleep almost the mo- 
ment you lie down. 

The following morning we are up 
about daylight, and after breakfast—at 
which, by the way, we are joined by the 
three partridges in the same birch top— 
we light our pipes and start off again. 

The country here is not mountainous, 
but rather low and rolling; every little 
way we cross a slight knoll, generally with 
top bare of trees, the rock coming to the 
surface and covered with lichen. The 
sides of these knolls are wooded with 
stunted jack pine, with spruce and cedar 
swamps, the home of the hare, between. 
Here we startle one, which goes zigzag- 
ing away in quick jumps, noiselessly, 
like a white phantom, its little tail flour- 
ished high in air; for fifty yards or so its 
panic carries it, when quick as thought it 
crouches in its form, regarding us with 
round, startled dark eyes and sensitive 
ears cocked up, till we are lost to view. 

Another mile or two and Wabun Anung 
suddenly stops. I am about a hundred 
feet behind. Turning toward me, at the 
same time pointing to the snow, he says: 
“ Adick omah” (cariboo here). 

There is not much doubt about that, 
for the snow is tramped down and in 
places scraped away. He examines the 
tracks, poking his stick into them, and 
tells me in a minute or two that they 
were here two days before. Six or seven 
inches of snow have fallen since, so what 
they tell is to me a sealed book. But 
Wabun Anung can read and understand 
that book, and I have faith. My heart 
gives a great leap, for I see by the tracks 
that they are feeding and will in all prob- 
ability, unless they have been startled, 
which is not at all likely, be within a 
couple of miles of us at the furthest. 

* Animanick adick ?” (how many cari- 
boo) I ask Wabun Anung, who has laid 
down his pack and is loading his gun. 
Glancing at the tracks for an instant, he 
answers : “ Godoswee” (six). 

I slip the cover off my rifle and examine 
it to see that it is in proper working 
order. By this time Wabun Anung has 
his gun loaded and his pack on his back. 
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So we will off again to test the accuracy 
of his woodland lore. 

These tracks are on one of the numer- 
ous little hills, and from one to another 
the cariboo’ have traveled single file, only 
stopping to feed on the tops. 

For a mile or so we follow the trail, 
Wabun Anung walking ahead, every now 
and then feeling the hoof marks through 
the loose snow with his stick. Then he 
stops again and, telling me that we are at 
their last night’s feeding ground, slings 
down his pack and pulling his axe out of 
his belt leaves it beside it. 

I follow his example, also leaving my 
mitts, which are too conspicuous, being a 
bright scarlet. 

And now the excitement begins. Not 
a twig must we break, for the cariboo 
may appear at any moment. 

It is a proper day for still hunting, a 
slight wind—rather more than a breeze— 
blowing and snow falling, which deadens 
sound ; occasionally we stop to listen and 
peer about. 

What is that sound we hear off to the 
right? We stop again and hold our 
breath. We can almost hear our hearts 
beating in the great stillness. There it is 
again! A rubbing, grating noise. 


Only a tree or branch, rubbing against 


another. On we go. I tuck my rifle 
under my arm, thrust my hands into my 
pockets and try to quiet the excitement 
which I feel is growing at all this watch- 
ful expectancy and straining of every 
nerve and sense, by watching Wabun 
Anung’s face, which is a study, so dark, 
and his jet black eyes so quick and keen. 

This expectancy is telling on him, too, 
as it will on any lover of sport and true 
hunter. It does not unnerve the hand; it 
steadies it, I think, for it is not the trem- 
ulous, blinding, breathless excitement of 
anovice. It is that longing to kill, that 
savage part in most men that will come 
to the front at such times, though he may 
love and admire the things he slays. 

We are crossing an alder swale now, 
with a knoll before us. Wabun Anung 
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is some twenty feet or so ahead. Up the 
side of the hill he goes. Suddenly I see 
him start! Off go his mitts; he tears off 
his gun cover, rushes to the hill top, and, 
throwing up his gun, takes a rapid aim 
and fires ! 

Two seconds later I am beside him, my 
rifle full cock, and Wabun Anung load- 
ing like mad! 

The buck he fired at I never see—nor 
he again ; for with two leaps it is under 
cover of the woods and gone forever ! 

But seventy yards ahead, on the far 
side of a clump of jack pine, I see, plung- 
ing madly along, a sweeping, eddying 
swirl of snow flying over and around 
them, a small ‘herd—all bunched together 
—of some four or five cariboo. 

Right before them, twenty yards or so, 
is an open space in the direction they are 
running ; they are sure to cross it. I will 
make assurance doubly sure and wait till 
they do; if I fire now the bullet will 
probably strike a tree or branch and 
glance. All this passes through my mind 
like a flash, while Wabun Anung loads, 
saying: “ Buskeesoo! buskeesoo !” (shoot, 
shoot). 

But they never cross the open, it is a 
hill side with the woods running along to 
their right. They turn—a whirl of snow, 
a plunge, and they too are under cover, 
and, like the buck, “ gone forever !”’ 

I draw a long breath—it is no time for 
words, my heart is too full. 

Slowly I uncock my rifle, and dropping 
the butt on the toe of my shoe, I glance 
at Wabun Anung. We grin at each 
other in a feeble, heart-broken way and 
say nothing. 

We have bungled it all wretchedly and 
we know it. 

Wabun Anung recovers first, and go- 
ing over to the trail of the buck examines 
it. But nothing has happened to take 
from the strength of those grand leaps. 
No red blood dyes the spotless whiteness 
of the snow. It is a clean miss, and a 
long, narrow track in a drift shows the 
direction of the bullet. 


To be continued. 
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MERITS AND DEFECTS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 
BY W. R. HAMILTON, 


‘*A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.”’ 


He\BOVE is the clause of the Constitution of the United 
States under which the militia of the various States 
is organized and exists. Through sentiment and 
popular approval the militia is now generally 
known as the National Guard. In a constitu- 
tional sense it is not a National Guard, but the 
term is not a misnomer thereby, since by reason 

of the high state of its organization, its dis- 
cipline, its knowledge of the use of arms, 
as well as the character of its members, 
it can be depended on at all times of 
national danger to act for the common 
good of the nation. 

Up to within the last fifteen years the 
history of the American militia is anything 
but satisfactory to the military - loving 

American, but of late years the Eastern and some of the 

Western States have made vast strides in bettering their 

militia systems. Particularly is this the case in the Empire 

State—New York. By law the militia force is required to 
be kept at a strength not exceeding 15,000, and not under 10,000. ‘There are now 
in round numbers about 14,000 militiamen or National Guardsmen on the active list, 
but so popular has it become in the State that if the law were changed the number 
would be increased to 30,000 in a month’s time because of the large number of 
independent organizations awaiting or desiring to be mustered into State service. 
For this body of 14,000 military men the State annually appropriates $400,000 for 
regular support, and double that amount in addition for the erection and repair and 
maintenance of armories. Each separate company and regiment 1s, once in. every 
two years, ordered to the State camp of instruction at Peekskill, N. Y., for a tour 
of eight days’ duty. In addition thereto each organization is obliged by law to make 
at least eight parades and inspections every year, and indirectly to have a certain 
number of drills. The force is divided into fourteen regiments, one battalion of 
four companies, forty-five separate companies—all of infantry—five light batteries, 
two of which are Gatlings, and one troop of cavalry. In 1888 the following organi- 
zations were detailed for a week’s tour of duty each at the State camp : 

From New York city, the Eighth, Eleventh and Sixty-ninth Regiments. From 
Brooklyn, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Thirty-second Regiments. From Buffalo, 
the Sixty-fifth Regiment. The First Provisional Battalion, made up of the Nineteenth 
Separate Company, from Poughkeepsie; the Twenty-ninth Separate Company, from 
Oswego ; the Thirty-ninth Separate Company, from Watertown, and the Forty-second 
Separate Company, from Niagara Falls. ‘The Second Provisional Battalion, composed 
of separate companies, as follows: The Third, from Oneonta ; the Twenty-sixth, from 
Elmira ; the Thirty-third, from Walton, and the Thirty-sixth, from Schenectady. 

The Third Provisional Battalion, composed of separate companies, as follows : 
First, from Penn Yan; Thirteenth, from Jamestown ; Thirty-fourth, from Geneva, and 
the Fortieth, from Syracuse. 

The Fourth Provisional Battalion, composed of separate companies, as follows : 
Fourth, from Yonkers; Tenth, from Newburgh; Eighteenth, from Glens Falls, and 
the Thirtieth, from Elmira. 

The Fifth Provisional Battalion, composed of separate companies, as follows : 
The Twenty-eighth, from Utica ; the Thirty-first, from Mohawk ; the Thirty-seventh, 
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from Schenectady, and the Forty-third, 
from Olean. 

The Sixth Provisional Battalion, com- 
posed of separate companies, as follows : 
The Seventh, from Cohoes; the Eighth, 
from Rochester ; the ‘Twelfth, from ‘Troy, 
and the Twenty-first from Troy. 

The Seventh Provisional Battalion, 
‘composed of separate companies, as fol- 
lows: The Second, from Auburn; the 
Twenty-third, from Hudson ; the Twenty- 
seventh, from Malone, and the Thirty- 
second, from Hoosick Falls. 

The Eighth Provisional Battalion, com- 
posed of separate companies, as follows : 
The Fourteenth, from Kingston ; the Fif- 
teenth, from Poughkeepsie ; the Sixteenth, 
from Catskill, and the ‘Twenty-fourth, 
from Middletown. 

A regiment and a battalion were put 
into camp this year each week during the 
season, except the weeks that the Sixty- 
ninth and the Thirteenth regiments were 
there. They were so large that there 
was no room for a battalion in addition. 
In the last week of the season three bat- 
talions were ordered in, and the camp 
then presented the fullest number since 
its establishment. In 1889 all of the regi- 
ments that had not gone in 1888, and all 


of the separate companies except the 
Twenty-second, of Saratoga Springs, 


were sent. ‘They were as follows: 

From New York city—The Seventh, 
Ninth, “'welfth, Twenty-second and Sev- 
enty-first regiments. 

From Brooklyn—The Twenty-third and 
Forty-seventh regiments. 

From Buffalo— The Seventy - fourth 
Regiment. 

And the following provisional battal- 
ions—the first composed of separate com- 


panies, as follows: The Fifth, from 
Newburgh ; the Sixth, from Troy; the 
Eleventh, from Mt. Vernon, and the 


Seventeenth, from Flushing. 

The Second Provisional Battalion, com- 
posed of the Ninth, from Whitehall ; 
Thirty-sixth, from Schenectady; the 
Forty-fourth, from Utica, and the Forty- 
sixth, from Amsterdam. 

The Third Provisional Battalion, com- 
posed of the Thirty-fifth, from Ogdens- 
burgh ; the Thirty-eighth, from Oswego ; 
the Forty-third, from Olean, and the 
Forty-fifth, from Cortlandt. 

The Fourth Provisional Battalion, com- 
posed of the Second, from Auburn ; the 
Third, from Oneonta ; the Twenty-fourth, 
from Middletown; the Twenty-sixth, 
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from Elmira, and the Thirty-second from 


Elmira. 


It will be noticed that several of the 
separate Companies were in camp in 1888 
and 1889. A detachment from each of 
the First, Second and Third Batteries 
was also in camp each season. The only 
troops in the Guard that did not have the 
tour were the Fifth and Sixth Batteries, 
the First City Troop, and the ‘T'wenty- 
second Separate Company. 

The manner in which the camp was 
governed, the troops fed, mustered and 
paid can be best understood by reading 
the following extracts taken from general 
orders governing the camp : 


1. The camp is constituted a military post, 
and will be conducted in accordance with the 
rules provided for the government of military 
posts, and these regulations. * * 

2. No men shall be taken to camp who are 
not already sufficiently well drilled to take part 
in the prescribed exercises, nor any men (those 
re-enlisted or taken up from dropped, excepted) 
who have been enlisted within sixty days of the 
beginning of the camp tour of their respective 
companies. 

3. Theoretical instruction in guard duty should 
be imparted to non-commissioned officers and 
privates by their respective company command- 
ers before entering the camp. Instruction as to 
the general routine and duties of soldiers in 
camp should also be imparted in the same 
manner. 

4. The chief of ordnance, as such, and as 
acting quartermaster general and acting com- 
missary general of subsistence, will cause the 
camp of instruction to be prepared in time for 
its occupancy by troops. He will provide and 
keep on hand at the camp the necessary 
quartermaster and ordnance stores, and, after 
consultation with the surgeon general, the nec- 
essary medical stores and supplies; he will 
provide, by contract, for the furnishing of 
cooked meals to the troops in camp, and will see 
that the meals are properly and promptly fur- 
nished, well cooked, of wholesome quality and 
sufficient quantity ; he will furnish the neces- 
sary transportation to officers and enlisted men, 
ordered there, to and from the camp, and he 
will exercise in camp a general supervision of 
all public property not by law and regulations 
in the care of others, the mess arrangements 
and the public buildings and grounds. 

5. The surgeon general is charged with the 
general supervision and direction of the med- 
ical service atthe camp. * * * 

6. The paymaster general is charged with the 
payment of troops, and will take the necessary 
measures to pay each person entitled thereto on 
the last day of the tour of his organization in 
camp. 

The pay rolls, in triplicate, will be prepared 
before going into camp, by entering on them 
the name of each officer and enlisted man of the 
organization, with date of rank of officers and 
date of enlistment of enlisted men. * * 

7. Commanding officers of regiments, tan 
ions, batteries and separate companies, and offi- 
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cers specially detailed, if not traveling with 
troops, will at once, upon notice of detail for 
camp service, make requisition for proper trans- 
portation of men and baggage from their station 
to the camp of instruction direct, on the chief of 
ordnance, State Arsenal, New York City. Com- 
manding officers will specify the exact number 
of men, as nearly as possible, for whom the 
transportation is required. On arrival in camp, 
or as soon thereafter as practicable, command- 
ing officers of troops arriving by railway trans- 
portation will settle their transportation account 
with the chief of ordnance. Transportation 
will be allowed for one servant for the officers of 
each company and the field and staff of a bat- 
talion, and for three servants for the field and 
staff of a regiment. 

Horses for field officers will be furnished by 
the post quartermaster, and transportation or 
forage will not be allowed for any other horses. 

On the journey to and from, and the march 
into camp, the senior officer will command the 
troops present, and before leaving their sta- 
tions commanding officers will telegraph to the 
post commander (‘‘ The Post Adjutant, Camp of 
Instruction, Peekskill, N. Y.’’) the strength of 
their command, servants separately. 

8. Surgeons of regiments and assistant sur- 
geons of separate companies detailed for camp 
service, if traveling with troops, will each make 
timely requisition through their immediate com- 
manding officers for a hospital knapsack, with 
medical stores and instruments, upon the acting 
quartermaster general, the chief of ordnance, 
to whom they will return such knapsack imme- 
diately upon the arrival of their regiment or 
companies at their regular stations. 

g. Upon arrival in camp commanding officers 
of regiments, battalions and detachments, and 
officers specially detailed, will at once report 
for instructions to the post commander, and 
regimental and battalion commanders will at 
the same time submit requisitions for the neces- 
sary quartermaster stores for the approval of 
oe ~~ commander. . 

Regimental and ais commanders, 
on lee in camp, will direct their commis- 
saries of subsistence to report for duty while in 
camp to the acting commissary general of sub- 
sistence, the chief of ordnance, without being, 
however, relieved from duty with their regi- 
ments or battalions. 

A ration will consist of early bread and coffee, 
breakfast, dinner and supper. Ration returns 
will be prepared by the company commanders 
each day, immediately after retreat or dress 
parade, covering all the rations received by 
their respective commands during the day ; as 
a basis for the return of the day will be taken 
the number of officers and men present at 
breakfast, allowing one day’s ration for each ; 
to this will be added the number of meals re- 
ceived by men joined subsequent to breakfast. 
Adjutants will perform the duties of a company 
commander for the field, staff, non-commis- 
sioned staff and band. 

Company returns will be consolidated the 
same evening by regimental and battalion com- 
manders, who will deliver the consolidation to 
the post commander; at the close of the tour 
these officers will deliver to the post commander 
a consolidated return in duplicate of all the ra- 
tions received. Commanding officers of troops 


coming from distant stations should see that 
their commandsare properly provisioned for the 
journey. Rations will be allowed for the 
authorized number of servants. * * * 

12. The State service uniform and equipments 
will be worn as issued; on drill, fatigue, and 
when not on actual duty, the fatigue coat, R. 
835, may be worn. White helmets may be worn 
by regiments and battalions fully supplied with 
them. 

13. The officers detailed as commanding 
officers of battalions are authorized, each, to 
select two competent officers of suitable rank, 
and five non-commissioned officers, to serve 
with them at the camp of instruction, respec- 
tively, as adjutant, quartermaster and com- 
missary of subsistence, sergeant major, quarter- 
master sergeant, color bearer, provost sergeant, 
and clerk. 

Persons not connected with the adminis- 
tration of the post, or not being members of an 
organization in camp, will not be permitted in 
the camp after tattoo. 

The sale of all spirituous liquors, wine, ale or 
beer, and all huxter and auction sales within 
one mile of camp, are prohibited. 

No ale, beer, wines or spirituous liquors shall 
be used in camp, except upon the prescription 
of a medical officer of the post, 

Fireworks, illuminations and other out-of- 
place performances will not be permitted. 


I. Until further orders, the hours of service will be, 


First (or Musician’s) call for Reveille . . 4:55 A. M. 
; Reveille ae esoo. ** 

Assembly . es Immediately after tee eille. 

Sick call 7 the Musicians of the Guard) . 5:15 A M. 
{ First (or Musician’s) call for Drill . . . . 5:40 “ 
~ Drill call . a ae 

Assembly . . Immediately after Drill call. 

Recall from Drill ‘(bya “Musician of the xuard), 7:00 A. M, 
§ First (or Musician's) call for breakfast . . 7 = - 


) Breakfast call 6 
5 First el Musician’ $) call for Guard. Mounting g: i. - 


Assembly . soo 
{ Adjutant’s call for Guard Mounting . . 10> eee. *" 
First (or Musician’ ™ call wad ee. se (Oe 
Driiical . «« . . “os 
{Assembly . . | Immediately after Drill call. 
Recall from Drill (bya Musician of the Guard) 11:30 A. M. 
{ First (or Musician's) call for Dinner . . . 12:25 Pp. M. 
Dinner call » Ias30 _(** 
First sergeants’ call (by ‘a Musician of the 
Guard) . oa ee 
§ First (or Musician's) call for Supper a <6 
‘Supper Ca rere 
First (or Musician’ s) ‘call for Dress" 
Parade ... a - 40 min. before Sunset. 
Assembly 35 
Adjutant’ s call for Dress Parade a0 °° ” bs 


First (or Musician’s)| 2449 

{ callfor Retreat. .{2YE393 15 “ “ Ve 
Assembly ' Sta to °° a 

| Retreat a «Jn o Seem 

§ First (or Musician’s) call for Tattoo . . . E.» 50 P, 
Tattoo ee oe 

1 Assembly ‘ . | Immediately stler Tattoo. 
Taps (by a Musician of the Guard) . . . 10: 30 P. 


The order also required morning re- 
ports to be in the office of the regimental 
or battalion adjutant at 5:45 A.M. and 
the reports of regiments and battalions to 
be in the office of the post commander by 
8:30 A. M. 

The following extracts will show how 
rigid were the regulations relating to the 
police and cleanliness of camp : 


XI. The ground to be policed by the troops in 
camp will be the space occupied by them and 
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fifty feet to the front and 
flanks of the camp pro- 
per; the remaining 
space of the camp 
ground will be policed 
and kept in order under 
the direction of the post 
quartermaster by men 
employed by him. Every 
day, weather permitting, 
the tent floors must be 
raised before guard 
mounting, and remain raised at least an hour. 
Tents and grounds must be kept scrupulously 
clean, and the grass growing between and back 
of the tents must be kept trimmed and ia good 
order. 

XII. Tents will be 
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dressed for inspection 
every morning before guard mounting, as 
follows: The front of the tent open; walls 
looped up if the weather permit: tent floor 
clean; boots and shoes clean, placed in an 
orderly way under the foot of the cot; trunks 
between the cots against the rear pole, or be- 
tween the foot of the cot and the front of the 
tent, against the wall; bags, etc., closed, under 
the head of the cot ; buckets empty and clean, 
upside down, against one side of the wall in 
front, or in front of one of the street corners of 
the tent, but uniform in each company; cups 
clean, in front or by the side of ‘ 
the bucket ; wash basin empty and 
clean, upside down on a bucket, 
and soap between basin and bucket; 
stools in front of foot of cot or tent, 
but uniform in each company; 
knapsacks packed, against foot of 
cot, with number toward the street; 
mattresses rolled up tightly, to- 
ward the head of the cot; blankets 
folded once lengthwise, then folded 
broadwise in five to ten parallel 
‘folds, according as they are single 
or double, and the pile neatly 
placed on top of, and parallel with, rolled mat- 
tress, the broad edges to the rear; coats or 
blouses folded lengthwise, buttoned, and but- 
tons to the front, are neatly placed on top of 
blankets; overcoats and all other clothing, 
if not packed, are neatly folded and laid on the 
cot, back of mattress; helmets and caps are 
placed on the blankets or coats, ornaments to 
the front; accoutrements, havresacks and can- 
teens are hung from the cross piece, attached to 
the rear pole ; candlesticks, clean, are placed on 
the wash basins ; and onacord strung high from 
one upright pole to the other may be placed 
clean towels. 

XIII. At guard mounting the camp and 
grounds must be in condition for inspection. 
A non-commissioned officer will be left in 
charge of each company quarters, to receive 
the inspecting officer, and as soon after guard 
mounting as practicable a thorough inspection 
of the camp will be made and the result thereof 
reported to these headquarters. 

XIV. The post surgeon will make two sani- 
tary inspections of the camp each day, one in 
the forenoon and one in the afterncon, and 
report the result of each inspection. 

XV. Schools of instruction will be ordered by 
commanding officers of regiments and battalions 
every afternoon (Sundays and Fridays excep- 
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ted), between first sergeants’ call and dress 
parade or retreat, for the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of their respective commands, 

XVI. The officers of the day and of the guard 
are under the exclusive orders of the post com- 
mander. The officer of the day is responsible 
for the properand correct performance of guard 
duty, and will see that during the daytime each 
relief, after the first is posted, will be assembled 
by the officer of the guard at least half an hour 
before going on post, and under his supervision 
properly instructed in the duties of sentinels. 
Challenging will commence at taps. 

XVII. The detail for camp guard will con- 
sist of one captain, as officer of the day, two 
lieutenants, three sergeants, five corporals, two 
musicians, forty-five privates. 

All drills were regulated by the post 
commander. All passes to be absent from 
camp were limited to taps, and but very 
few, as a rule, granted. 

From the foregoing it will be readily 
seen that, if thoroughly enforced and car- 
ried out, the camp was a place of dis- 


cipline and work, and not rest and play.’ 


These orders were most thoroughly en- 
forced, and, as far as the capacities of 
the various organizations went, 
were carried out also. 


Thecamp is indeed just what 
its name implies—a camp of 
instruction—and the excellent 
theory of its conduct has been 
proved by the beneficial results 
to the Guard. 

It is made habitable for men 
who are not used to camp 
life, or compelled to take it up. 
Large, spacious tents, with cots, mat- 
tresses and blankets, a good mess hall 
and a most excellent cuisine, better than 
most of the restaurants in the city; 
grounds lighted by electricity, conveni- 
ences of all sorts, go to make up a camp, 
where, within an hour of arrival, the 
troops are as much at home as though 
they had been there a month, and, instead 
of having to put up tents, gather fire- 
wood, ditch grounds, and cook their own 
meals, as in many other camps, are ready 
for the purpose they came to camp—mili- 
tary instruction. They can therefore in 
their week’s time im- 
bibe and gather in- 
struction imparted to 
them which is equal, 
as a rule, to the work 
of an entire year in 
the armory. Inshort, 
it may be decidedly 
stated that the most 


important factor in COLONEL KOPPER. 
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the great efficiency and improvement of 
the Guard is the State camp, and what 
at first was dreaded by all the militia 
organizations and sought to be avoid- 
ed—a tour in camp—is now anxiously 
looked forward to and applied for by 
There 


nearly every company in the State. 
are still, however, faults in the 
Guard that the camp may correct 
or may have no influence at all 
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on; but it is worth while, at any rate, 
pointing them out, in the hope that some 
further improvement may result. 

It has been the good fortune of the 
writer to have spent two seasons at the 
camp, and thus to have seen at their work, 
and made close friendships with, every 
organization in the State service. ‘There 
are two stages or places in life where men 
know exactly how to measure and place 
their fellow men, and those two places are 
in boyhood or youth, when they are at- 
tending the same school or college, and 
the other, while they are together at the 
same time and place in military service, 
when grown to man’s estate. In this lat- 
ter case, where all have to go through the 
same work, suffer the same hardships and 
fatigues, it becomes easy to distinguish 
the soldierly qualities that go to make up 
a man—patience, loyalty, truth, persever- 
ance and honor—or, on the other hand, 
the unsoldierly and unmanly qualities of 
constant discontent, slovenliness and dis- 


honesty that mark the shirk and the 
toady. Regiments and companies. in 
military life are like individuals. When 


they are in harmony with themselves they 
are animated with great and good desires 
and work together to accomplish their 
aims, but when the various chords are 
out of unison and each depends on the 
other, then loss of ambition and shiftless- 
ness are the result, and the organization 
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is of more harm than good. In the 
limits of a short article like this it is im- 
possible to enumerate the good and bad 
points of each organization. in the State 
service ; nor indeed is it best to do so. 
Honest criticism is always sought by the 
intelligent and ambitious soldier, and if, 
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therefore, the way can be pointed out, 
whereby some faults may be avoided in 
the future and some improvement may 
be made by acting on suggestions that 
are the result of study and experience, 
then good for the body general must 
necessarily result. 

The separate companies sent to camp 
and organized into provisional battalions 
are in many ways at a great disadvantage 
as compared with the regiments. The lat- 
ter at battalion drills or ceremonies always 
have the same companies to drill with, 
the same officers to each company, and 
the same field officers for the battalion. 
Habit and association are great fac- 
tors in producing good results, and men 
get accustomed to manners and ways of 
command of various officers. All this is 
lacking in the provisional battalion. Made 
up of separate companies, generally only 
one in a town or village, they are brought 
for the first time into contact and associ- 
ation with other companies at the camp. 
It takes several days 
for the men to be- 
come sufficiently ac- 
customed to the offi- 
cers over them—their 
habits, voices, etc.— 
to best carry out 
their wishes. By the 
time this is thorough- 
ly learned the week’s 
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tour is over, and the companies separate, 
probably never to meet again in the same 
battalion and with the same officers. At 
home the separate company is not only a 
military organization in which all citizens 
of the town or village are interested and 
take pride, but it is also the club to which 
are admitted only those citizens whose 
social status is beyond question. The re- 
sult is to give to the separate company 
a class of men of higher order of intelli- 
gence and social position, as a rule, than 
is found among the enlisted men of the 
regiments. This very fact, however, while 
beneficial in many ways, gives rise to a 
fault that is very marked in some of the 
companies—namely, an independence of 
feeling and action which bars out at 
times a great deal of good. The separate 
company commander is more supreme in 
command at home than the colonel of the 
regiment. The former is the only com- 
mander at home, while the latter is but 
one of several, all subordinate to the 
brigade commander. Consequently what 
the company commander does must be 
right, and he therefore is apt to fall into 
habits and customs of command and drill 
that are at variance with the true spirit of 
the tactics. 

And there being no other military com- 
pany in the town, there is none of that 
commendable military rivalry which is al- 
ways finding out the weak points of its 
adversary and avoiding the same itself. 
When there are two or more companies in 
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the same place there is always a worthy 
emulation and rivalry on the part of each 
to outdo the other. In the regiments 
officers and men are all taught in the 
same way ; all go through the same mill, 
all are subjected to the same force, and 
consequently are all of the same mold. 
Many most excellent officers of separate 
companies marred their good work by 
giving commands that were of course to 
be understood, from long practice, by 
their own companies, but with such a 
strange inflection and awkward time 
that, when they were put without warning 
in command of companies or detachments 
not their own, hesitating and broken move- 
ments in drill were generally the result. 
The commanding officer of a separate 
company from long habit becomes un- 
conscious that there are perhaps others in 
the company who can command as well 
if not better than himself, and he is there- 
fore apt to always assume command and 
his subordinates get very little opportunity 
to exercise their intelligence in positions 
and under conditions that they are ex- 
pected to be as familiar with as the cap- 
tain. 

Another fault peculiar to the separate 
companies is the mechanical work of drill. 
While in the manual of arms, in wheels 
and company movements some of the 
separate companies cannot be excelled, 
in the mere marching they did not do 
as well as the regiments. Their lines 
were as straight, but the rear rank would 
invariably fall 
behind the 
proper distance, 
and with the 
greatest diffi- 
culty could it 
be kept closed 
over a street 
paved with cob- 
ble stones. In 
matters of dis- 
cipline, with the 
exception of 
three or four, 
the country 


companies de- 
serve nothing 
but praise. As 


a rule the men 
composing them 
are among the 
best young men 
of the town, yet 
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and off duty ; between the officer and en- 
listed man. Now, a captain can make, so 
far as his abilities go, his company just 
such a company as he desires it tobe. If, 
therefore, military courtesy and etiquette, 
discipline and drill are not up to his 
desires, he is either incapable of perform- 
ing the duties and filling the position of 
his office, or he is wilfully . negligent. 
The one company that came into camp in 
1889, and on breaking ranks had a fight 
in the company street, is perhaps an in- 
stance illustrating this principle. 

Some of the separate companies had for 
officers men who had been sergeants or 
corporals in the regular service. ‘This is 
a mistake. The man who has been in 
the regular service and held for some 
years the rank of sergeant becomes un- 
fitted, as a rule, for anything higher in 
a different service, and especially one 
where he has to command gentlemen. 
The strict and rather uncouth ways of a 
good regular army sergeant are at fault 
here. ‘The separate companies must di- 
vest themselves of the idea that a soldier’s 
work is made up of company and battal- 
ion drills and guard duty. Even while in 
camp there are many things of ordinary 
daily routine that must be thoroughly 
learned and practiced. These seem little 
of themselves, but are great and impor- 
tant factors in making the best soldier. 
It is the business of a future paper to 
point the ways in which improvement can 
be had; of this only to state general de- 
fects. Taken as a whole, the separate 
companies are a body of splendid soldiery 
that any State might well be proud of. 
In mere mechanical work some of them, 
asthe Thirty-second, from Hoosick Falls, 
the Forty-second, from Niagara Falls, and 
others, cannot be surpassed. 

Among the regiments there is a wider 
range than among the separate com- 
panies. It will be plainly understood 
that the writer makes no comparison nor 
gives any regiment precedence over 
others. All have their good points and 
all have faults ; some, perhaps, not as 
great as others. Four years ago the 
Sixty-fifth Regiment, stationed in Buf- 
falo, had a reputation as bad as any or- 
ganization ever in the Guard. The pres- 
ent colonel, on his election two years 
ago, saw the trouble and the cause of it, 
and at once set to work to do away with 
it. He commenced the weeding process, 
not only among the men but officers also. 
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ly realize the difference between on duty 
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The weakest point to-day is with its offi 
cers. It has made a wonderful improve- 
ment during the past two years under 
Colonel Welch, but there is room for still 
further improvement in matters of drill, 
military etiquette and military inter- 
course, It is second to no regiment in 
the State in discipline. 

The Seventy-fourth Regiment, also from 
Buffalo, seems to be working under an 
unlucky star. At home its armory loca- 
tion, its past record and officers have been 
of such a nature as to have made it the 
leading regiment of the western part of 
the State. But while its neighbor, the 
Sixty-fifth, has improved and gained in 
numbers, the Seventy-fourth has steadily 
lost. A great deal of this is undoubtedly 
due to misfortunes that could not well 
be helped, but a great deal is due also to 
company officers. Two of the companies 
of this regiment, in matters of company 
drill, are the equal of any in the State, but 
the others are woefully behind. In one 
or two too great attention has been paid 
to recruiting up to full strength, so as 
to parade a large company. ‘The con- 
sequence has been a falling off in the 
quality of drill. In other companies there 
has been apparently a lack of interest on 
the part of officers in attending drills. 
The result of all this plainly showed it- 
selfin camp. There is excellent material 
in the Seventy-fourth, and if its officers 
desire they can make the regiment second 
to none, but to do it they must give up 
personal military ambitions and work to- 
gether for the common good. 

In Albany is stationed the Tenth Bat- 
talion, four companies strong. Like the 
Seventy-fourth, it has labored under 
heavy burdens for years past, but the 
load is lifting now and the battalion bids 
fair to grow into a regiment. In a city 
of the size of Albany, with its many inde- 
pendent military companies, there seems 
to be plenty of material to recruit a regi- 
ment from, and with the new armory once 
finished there will be the field to do it 
in. 

The battalion has a most excelient set 
of officers throughout, and wherever tested 
it has not been found wanting. Its work 
in camp was a surprise to everybody. 

Quite different from the Tenth Bat- 
talion was the Eleventh Regiment from 
New York city. As the regiment was 
mustered out of the State service last 
January, for reasons well known to all the 
Guard, it is not worth while to write fur- 
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ther of it, except to say that it was a dis- 
grace to the State. 

The famous Sixty-ninth, the Irish regi- 
ment, was, to the writer, a study. So 
much had been said of this regiment, so 
many jokes and stories told of its officers 
and men, that it was expected to present 
a mob-like appearance. Instead thereof 
there was a body of young men, superb in 
physique, who were willing at all times to 
learn under competent officers. 

The greatest trouble with the regiment 
is a want of harmony among its officers and 
a lack of military knowledge on the part 
of a few of them. The first is kept down, 
generally, under the efficient management 
of its colonel, but the lack of knowledge 
of tactics on the part of some of the 
company officers showed itself very plain- 
ly at drill. 

Another regiment that holds itself 
rightfully to be one of the most progres- 
sive regiments in the State, yet in many 
respects is the opposite of the Sixty- 
ninth, is the Thirteenth of Brooklyn. 
From its vigorous colonel down to the 
junior second lieutenant this regiment 
is progressive. And this is its greatest 
trouble—it is too much so. It is good to 
be progressive where you progress, but to 
commence one thing and before it is fin- 
ished jump into another is apt to retard 
the progress of the whole. The men of 
the Thirteenth are, as a rule, small and 
look undersized, but they stand work and 
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fatigue well, as the writer well knows, 
having spent a day and night in the 
mountains withthem. Still, it would look 
better to recruit more men of a larger 
size and less of a smaller, and in work- 
ing through the details of minor tactics 
to execute thoroughly every movement 
undertaken, in regular order, before tak- 
ing up the next. 

The Twenty-third, of Brooklyn, “Ours,” 
is one of the few regiments that seems to 
possess no superior in the country. Com- 
posed of young men, as a rule, of good 
social and business standing, with a his- 
tory and record to be proud of, capable 
and efficient officers, and a colonel who 
seems to possess all the qualifications of 
a commanding officer of a National Guard 
regiment, it is little wonder that it stands 
without a superior in drill or discipline. 
The only fault to be found with its work 
in camp was its slowness in assembling for 
any formation. It actually took some 
companies as long to get ready for drill as 
it does entire regiments generally. It is 
a good thing to be neat and precise, to be 
properly uniformed and equipped, but it 
is much better to combine with these 
celerity and rapidity of movement. 

There were several points noticed that 
were peculiar to all the regiments, but 
these, together with the remaining regi- 
ments and the needs of the National 
Guard, will be discussed in a future 


paper. 
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OUR VISTA. 


WE await in this sheltered haven, 

The coming of the tide— 

The flood of years that shall bear us o’er 
The rolling ocean wide. 

We stand at the open doorway, 

With bright, expectant gaze, 

And see in the rosy dawning 

A wealth of happy days. 


We look toward the blue crown, eastward, 
In the land of the rising sun, 

Where the pastures sparkle in crystal 
And the woods with silver run ; 

And our hearts beat warm and earnest 
As we gaze oe’r vale and stream, 

And life lies fair before us 

In the beauty of a dream. 


We seek the voice of music 

In every glade and glen, 

To fill with wondrous sweetness 
The fainting hearts of men ; 
We seek in this land of rapture 
The jewel all would bring— 
The fleeting breath of beauty— 
The halo of the King. 


We know the thorns are scattered 
Along that tempting way ; 

And rocks will tear, relentless, 
Each passing form of clay ; 

But ever—yes, forever ! 

Our love shall burn so bright 
That shadow ne’er can tarnish, 





Nor blackest shade of night. W. Bartow HI, 








BOGS AND BOG TROTTING. 


BY THOS. S. 


[= HE Green Isle well 

| merits its verdant 
| cognomen when we 
) 
i 





only gaze upon the 
bright emerald sward 
of such counties as 
Meath or West 
Meath, or a rich tract 
of land like the 
“Golden Vein” of 
Tipperary and Lim- 
erick, but when we 
come to look upon 
such a vast expanse 
of dark, gloomy moor as the Bog of Allen, 
it makes us think that the viridity of Erin 
(in color, at least) is apocryphal. Stretch- 
ing away for miles, as far as the eye can 
reach, nothing is to be seen but a great 
sea of murky brown—sombre and death- 
like in its still monotony. 

All over Ireland are found these bogs, 
though none have anything like the ex- 
tent of that Sahara of mire and heather— 
the Bog of Allen. 

Many of the bogs have been forests 
in days gone by, as we can tell by the 
giant trunks of oak, deal, yew and other 
trees found everywhere embedded in the 
soft peat, as sound as if they had just 
fallen beneath the axe of some ruthless 
woodman. How such forests were so 
completely blotted out is a mystery, but 
a great and wonderful change must have 
come over the face of nature, for none of 
these trees are now found growing in or 
near the places that knew them before. 
A dismal aspect has one of those colossal 
land lakes to the ordinary onlooker, who 
sees nothing but mire and misery in the 
scene, but’ to the sportsman, who is a 
professional “ bog trotter,” it is little short 
of a paradise. That dark cloud of brown 
heath and tussocky grass has a silver 
lining of sport for him. Many of the 
Irish bogs have a range of low sandy hills 
running along their verge, while occasion- 
ally here and there are mushroom-like 
mounds of the same substance, which pop 
up their heads like huge bubbles. These 





hills are generally thickly covered with 

scrubby hazel bushes, furze and ferns. 
Usually round the edge of a bog there 

is a belt of a few acres of rough broken 
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land covered with a coarse sedgy grass. 
This has been cut at some recent period 
for “turf” or “peat,” and there before 
you isthe dark perpendicular face of “the 
bank” from which the. sods of turf that 
you see piled in “ footings,” on the high 
ground above there, have been taken. 
These sods are cut by aman with a sharp, 
winged spade, in lumps about twice the 
size of an ordinary brick, and thrown up 
on the bank above him to a man who 
catches and loads them on a flat barrow 
to be wheeled off and spread thinly on 
the ground to dry. After, being “footed ” 
and allowed to dry for a time, the peat 
is put into neatly-built “clamps,” where 
it is left till thoroughly seasoned, when 
it is drawn home and securely housed or 
“clamped.” No more cheerful fire is 
there than a good turf one; the hard 
black “stone” turf burns like coal, while 
the soft mossy “ brown” lights easily and 
makes a merry blaze. 

My first initiation into the art of “ bog 
trotting’ was under the auspices of old 
Barney Smith, the butler at Castle ; 
The Smith family had lived under the 
Baldwins for generations, and the posi- 
tion of butler had been an hereditary 
office. 

Barney was a wizened-up, little old 
man, with a very mangy wig, and quite 
stiff from the “ rheumatiz ” on the off leg. 
He was a first-class servant, if we could 
overlook a habit he had of entering, con 
amore, into the general conversation of 
the dinner table. “The ould masther” 
was very deaf and fond of telling long- 
winded yarns, with a strong dash of the 
Munchausen running through them. 

Barney’s comments were very amus- 
ing to a stranger: “ Nivir heed him!” 
“That’s a lie!” “Oh! be the tare.” 
“ What’ll he till nixt.” ‘“ Musha! I won- 
der but that choked ye,” and such like. 

But Barney’s love and devotion to the 
“ould stock” were most ardent and sin- 
cere, and if anyone else had attempted to 
cast the shadow of a doubt on any of 
“the masther’s ” statements—woe betide 
him ! 

The old butler’s pet aversion was the 
village dispensary doctor, who dined at 
the castle every Friday. The doctor was 
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a would-be sportsman, greatly to Barney’s 
disgust, who easily detected a Brumma- 
gem ring about his talk. When I first 
made Barney’s acquaintance I was a 
small boy on a visit at the castle. By the 
maternal line I had some of the blood of 
that ferruginous-armed Gaul, Count Bald- 
win, “ Bras de Fer,” in my veins, and that 
was my passport to Barney’s patronage. 
The old man was a thorotgh devotee to 
sport, but his lame leg now handicapped 
him heavily. He was a splendid dog 
breaker, and always had a couple of young 
ones on hand. My first introduction to 
a bog was with Barney and his setters, 
Twig and Juno, early in the August of 
18—, to try them on the young grouse. 

A rough lane about a mile in length led 
from “the castle” to this “happy hunt- 
ing ground,” and my Mentor used to en- 
liven the way with very crude remarks on 
the fauna of the neighborhood, and sport- 
ing anecdotes. At times the old man’s 
spirits would fail when something would 
remind him of “poor Masther John,” 
“poor Masther John” being the last of 
the Baldwins, who had died with his regi- 
ment in India a few years before this. 

Our walk to the bog was generally a 
pretty dull one when Barney got a fit of 
“the blues;” but once he set foot on the 
heath, everything seemed to be forgotten 
but the dogs and the grouse. An Irish 
bog about the beginning of August is not 
the miserable-looking waste that it seems 
from a distance. The heather is one 
mass of lovely purple blossom, and the 
busy honey bees are humming about 
everywhere. Here and there is a bunch 
of the large, bell-flowered heath, some 
with dark purple and some with white 
blossoms ; or aclump of the royal fern 
(Osmunda regalis), with its large, hand- 
some leaves. 

Barney runs the dogs through a swampy 
piece on the verge of the bog—an old 
“cut-away ” bit, covered with tall rushes, 
flaggers and thickets of furze, “to take 
the fire edge off them,” as the old man 
explains. The dogs are wild and spring 
a few snipe, for which Barney rates them 
well. His voice, which is not at all melo- 
dious, sends a hare bouncing from her 
form in a tuft of rushes, and she goes off 
on three legs, with that peculiar agile 
hop which is a pretty sure sign of a puss 
that will lead greyhounds a rare dance. 
It is too great a temptation for Twig, 
as the hare passes within ten yards of 
him, and away he_ goes, splash-dash 
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through water, mud and heath, now 
dashing through a rushy pool, now floun- 
dering through a mud hole, now tumbling 
head over heels in the turf “ footings ”— 
Barney yelling and whistling like an en- 
gine when the driver sees a frightened 
horse. Very irate isthe old man and 
Twig gets a sharp flagellation when he 
comes sneaking back from his futile chase, 
looking very guilty and crestfallen. The 
dogs are on their good behavior after 
this, and work together nicely. 

Juno stops as if shot, in some short 
heath, her head turned over her shoul- 
der. There she stands as if carved out 
of marble—the only sign of life being 
the short, nervous chopping of the un- 
der jaw. Twig catches sight of her 
and strikes an equally statuesque atti- 
tude. 

A low “To! Ho!” from Barney, as he 
raises his hand, and then comes a beau- 
tiful bit of backing and setting—each 
dog in its turn creeping on a tew paces 
in advance of the other, until at last they 
lie crouched down and will not move. 

Barney gives his hands a sharp clap to- 
gether and “whirr!” up starts the old 
hen grouse with any amount of fuss and 
feathers, and flutters away over the turf 
bank, while a few yards to one side 
springs up a grand cock grouse, in all the 
gloss and glory of his lovely plumage, 
and with a defiant “cok! cok!” he 
darts off like an arrow skimming across 
the bog. 

The dogs behave beautifully—not at- 
tempting to stir an inch, and come in for 
their meed of praise and patting from 
their master. After searching about for 
a little we find a brood of grouse—very 
juvenile “cheepers” that will not be 
“fit”? by August 20, which used to be the 
opening day of the grouse shooting in 
Ireland. Numerous hares try the steadi- 
ness of the dogs, but Barney’s warning 
voice and a vivid recollection of the re- 
cent chastisement prevent a repetition of 
the coursing match. One hare pops up 
under Barney’s feet, and the old man 
takes a “throw” at it with his stick, 
knocking puss over “spacheless,” as he 
says. 

We meet a few packs of grouse and 
have some pretty setting and some beau- 
tiful “roading ” by the dogs on old cocks. 

“D’ye see that big flash (Anglice, 
marsh) forninst the ould mill over there ? 
That’s where poor Masther John sarved 
out the fellow that. thried to take the 
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gun av him. Me poor bhoy was out 
shootin’ by himself, whin a big chap 
comes up to him, an’ keeps along wid 
him, talkin’ an’ chattin’. After a while 
Masther John fires off both barrels at a 
shnipe, an’ the minnit he did the fel- 
low up wid a big lump of a shtick he had 
in his fisht, an’ swears, by this an’ by 
that, that he’d knock his brains out 
if he didn’t give up the gun at wanst. 
Masthur John seen he was in a fix, but 
says he to him, ‘ Well, I suppose there’s 
nothing for it but to hand it over—but 
you may as well have the powder and 
shot, too.’ 

“*¢ Allright,’ said the chap, wid a grin 
at gettin’ it so aisy, ‘hand thim out.’ 

“*So poor Masther John began to fumble 
in his pocket for the powder horn by the 
way ; an’ all of a suddint he pulls out a 
pishtol an’ covers the chap. 

“«Now, my fine fellow,’ says me poor 
brave bhoy, ‘right about turn ! and march 
straight to Clonaslee police barrack, and 
if you turn to right or left I'll put a 
couple of bullets into you.’ An’ there 
shure enough he marched, the big bos- 
thoon, wid the gun on his showlder, into 
the barracks and gev him up prisoner. 
The fellow got his eighteen months in 
Tullamore jail at the next assizes.” 

One day we met an old duck with a 
brood of “flappers,” full grown and 
feathered, but not yet able to fly. The 
old one went off flapping and quacking 
along the heather, as if in a most crip- 
pled condition, and humbugged the two 
young dogs into another fruitless chase, 
but Barney was proof against her wiles 
and remarked that “ the ‘clutch’ must be 
somewhere ‘round.” When the dogs re- 
turned and had received their reward, 
they made out the “clutch” on the edge 
of an old bog hole, into which the 
flappers splashed helter-skelter. We 
hunted them up and down the bog hole 
for a long time as they dashed and 
dived about, until Barney bethought of 
improvising a landing net, with his stick, 
a switch and a handkerchief, and suc- 
ceeded in getting three or four of them. 

Pleasant days were those with old Bar- 
ney, and I may say I owe all my bog lore 
to him. A proud day it was, shortly after 
the grouse shooting had commenced, when 
“the ould masther” said to me, “I say, 
Tommy, would you like to go out shoot- 
ing on the bog to-day? Barney can’t go 


with you, but he says we can trust you 
with a gun.” 
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I need not say how I jumped at the 
proposal. Sancho, a venerable and sage 
old pointer, was to be my companion, 
and I felt as if I had suddenly grown two 
feet higher, as I shouldered my gun and 
whistled old “Sank” out of the yard. 
I had to pass through “the haggard,” 
where the men were busy making a large 
hay rick, and there was great laughing 
among them when old Mr. Baldwin called 
out to me: “ Now then, Tommy, don’t 
kill them all; leave a few to breed!” 

Once on the bog I gave a cheery “ Hie 
on!” to Sancho, and the old fellow start- 
ed off in a slow, methodical jog trot. He 
was quite oblivious of such small fry as 
snipe, and sprung a good many, which 
went off “scraik! scraiking!” in their 
sharp, zigzag flight, without my burning 
powder on them. At last the old dog’s 
nonchalant manner seemed to change, 
and he became more eager in some long, 
tufty heather. Suddenly he came to a 
dead set, one paw uplifted, tail straight 
out and stiff, eyes fixed, and the whole 
body rigid. 

How my heart beat as, nearly breath- 
less with excitement, I hurried up to him. 
Slowly and stealthily he crept on, until at 
last he came to a dead stop. There he 
crouched, his head turned to one side, 
immovable as a statue. 

I stood over him for some minutes, 
until at last my low whispered “go on” 
had its effect, and he crept on a few 
paces. 

Whirr! whirr! Up sprung the old 
cock and hen grouse, and bang! bang! 
went both barrels, the reports send- 
ing the young birds fluttering up all 
around me. How small I felt as San- 
cho looked after the fast retreating 
pack as they flew off without the loss 
of so much as a feather, and then turned 
to look on me with an air of pitying 
scorn. This sort, of thing occurred sev- 
eral times, until Sancho plainly showed 
his disgust, and evidently had serious in- 
tentions of trotting home. I was Uriah- 
Heepish in my servility to that old dog, 
and the fulsomeness of my flattery was 
humiliating. 

At last we came on a fine pack which 
sprang rather wild, and I gave them my 
right barrel in desperation without any 
result, when “cok! cok!” rose an old 
cock grouse just at my feet and went 
off laughing defiance at me. I took my 
time, covered him, fired, and down he 
came. Oh, the ecstasy of that moment! 

















BOGS AND BOG TROTTING. 


All Barney’s dog-breaking instructions 
were forgotten, and I rushed up and 
seized the bird. 

How I gloated over it, and smoothed 
down the lovely plumage! There never 
was such a grouse, I thought. Luck 
seemed to turn after this. Sancho be- 
came quite amiable and found more 
birds, of which I succeeded in shooting 
three. No knight of old, after the 
achievement of a doughty deed, could 
have felt prouder approaching his “ ladye 
love” than I did walking up to that hay 
rick and displaying my two brace of 
grouse to the astonished gaze of those 
scoffers of the morning. I often had a 
day on the bog after that, with varying 
luck ; but what I call “ my first day” will 
never be forgotten. 

Bog trotting is quite an art. To a nov- 
ice who does not understand the geog- 
raphy of a bog it is pretty difficult work. 
In parts where the heather is long and 
coarse there will often be deep holes in- 
to which an amateur goes with a terrible 
flop. Then there is an agility required, 
and practical experience is necessary, in 
knowing how to spring from tussock to 
tussock in crossing a soft spot. Parts of 
the bog are green and inviting and are 
covered with a short, coarse kind of grass. 
This is in reality only floating on the top 
of the water, or liquid mud, as when you 
step on such a piece you will see the sur- 
face for thirty or forty yards round undu- 
lating like a miniature sea with a swell 
on. Though the tyro may be rather 
alarmed at the seeming “nothingness ’”’ of 
the swaying carpet beneath his feet, yet 
there is no fear; itis a tough mat, and I 
never heard of anyone going through. 

The inexperienced bog trotter is often 
surprised, when jumping on some seem- 
ingly firm tuft, to find himself suddenly 
submerged to his waist or deeper. I re- 
member one day, when stealing on some 
teal which I had marked down, jumping 
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on to an apparently solid lump, when 
down I went into a sea of soft black 
slime. The stuff seemed possessed of a 
strange tenacity, which held my legs as if 
inavise. I struggled and pulled for all I 
was worth, but only got deeper and 
deeper in the mire. 

I was far away on a lonely part of the 
bog, where it was no use shouting for 
help, and I do not know what would have 
been the outcome if Juno, an intelligent 
old setter, had not taken in the situation 
and come to the rescue. I seized hold 
of her tail, and getting my gun across 
under my chest I made a desperate 
effort and managed to pull up my legs 
and get stretched out on the soft sur- 
face. In this way I succeeded in floun- 
dering until I got to firmer footing. ‘ 

For a “mixed bag” there is no place 
comes up to an Irish bog. In the drains 
and sedgy pools you will meet ducks, 
teal and widgeon, and in winter flocks 
of wild geese frequent the wilder parts, 
Grouse, snipe and hares are to be found 
anywhere over it, and on the borders a 
stray rabbit often pops up, or you flush 
a whirring covey of partridge. 

If there are plantations or woods near 
the bog an occasional rocketing pheas- 
ant will dash up, or a woodcock go flap- 
ping off. On the rough moorlands round 
the bog there are “stands” of golden 
plover, as well as quantities of its more 
common, but not less handsome, green 
cousin, and if cautious enough you may 
get a shot at a wary curlew. 

This is the great charm of rough shoot- 
ing. A plethoric bag of grouse on a 
Scotch moor, a sackful of partridges in 
Norfolk, a cartful of half-tame pheasants 
on a strictly-preserved manor, cloy the 
appetite for slaughter, but for a thorough- 
ly good day’s sport, with the relish of not 
knowing what will jump up before you, 
commend me to an Irish bog and a day’s 
bog trotting. 
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BY DR. G. ARCHIE 
ND why xamagods 
or minipigo- 

sid ? 

In the far- 
away days 
when the 
only craft 
that plough- 
ed the blue 
waters of 

 Mee-she- 

sig gdne, Co-nt- 

d-tar and 

Mitchagkitchi - gamit? 

were the tiny bark- 

lets that on calm days 

sped out from sweep- 

ing coves propelled 

by the brawny arms 

of red men—when J/ce-she-mee-kee-nac, the 
“Great Turtle,” was, but Mackizaw was 
not, and Sault de Sainte Marie bore the 
euphonious designation of Of-chip-wé-N4a- 
dé-go-wdning—when the finny tribes were 
had in abundance by means of rude hooks 
of bone, spears of flint, and nets twisted 
from bark fibre—then A-ni-chi-na-bé-Od- 
jib-wes? were Pé-d-kuk-Mé-nit's* especial 
care, and xamagods, nenijishid, gwéndtchi- 
wid, minipigosid’ swam close by the wig- 
wam door. Now, alas! all is changed. 
The encroachments of Kitchi-mo-ko- -wag, 
Mé-té-gé-wid and Jég-wash* have driven 
the game god from Portégundssé* to the 
weird solitudes of Mevddingin—dking’ be- 
yond Mitchagkitchi-gémi toward Hudson’s 
Bay; the falls of Sainte Marie are jealously 
guarded by usurping whites eager for md- 
nigéway (spoil) ; and the great trout, far 

from haunting the estuaries, rapids and 
bays, has sought the seclusion of the 
more remote depths of Xitchi-md-mén- 
gash-ké,’ adopting new habits and ways. 
Even his name is all but forgotten, hav- 


ing been merged by scientists into an in- ‘ 


comprehensible zamaycush.® 





1 Lakes Michigan, Huron and Superior. 

2 National designation of the Ojibbwas. 

8 Ojibbwa game god. 

4 The Mackinac or amethystine trout, or ‘*‘ He-who-swims- 
deepest-of-all, the useful, beautiful, well tasted.” 

* Yankees, Germans and Irish. 

° Drummond’s Island. 

7 The ‘“‘ Wind Mountains.” 

8 The Great Lakes. 

®Mere gibberish, a distortion of xamagods intended to 
take the place of the definite amethystus of Mitchel. 


-MA-GO-OS MI- 


NI-PI-GO-SID.” 


STOCKWELL, F. Z.S. 


Throughout all his extended domain 
amethystus is without peer or rival; he 
is undisputedly sovereign of the unsalted 
seas. The lake sturgeon (Acipenser rubi- 
cundus) ON OCCasion May surpass in actual 
bulk, but is only a simple, phlegmatic 
creature, whose life is devoted to delving 
in clay and sphagnum banks for the mi- 
nute invertebrates that afford him suste- 
nance ; and the maskallonge, a sneaking, 
contemptible creature that science dubs 
Esox nobilior—the “ noble pike !”—though 
frequently had of considerable propor- 
tions, is less an inhabitant of the Great 
Lakes than their tributaries and marshes, 

Mitchel and La Houtan assert that 
amethystus attains a maximum weight of 
125 pounds; but nothing approaching 
thereto has been known during the last 
half-dozen decades. Eighty pounds is a 
rarity ; sixty as nearly so, and properly 
considered a monster; forty pounds, 
huge, and the majority of fishermen are 
well content with any excess of twenty 
or twenty-five pounds. During thirty 
years’ experience in the Great Lake re- 
gion, and in Mackinac trout fishing I 
have personal knowledge of but three 
exceeding forty pounds; one from near 
the Lesser Manitoulin (now Cockburn’s 
Island), between Lake Huron and Georg- 
ian Bay; one from off Thunder Bay, in 
the same waters ; the third from the east 
arm of Traverse Bay, Lake Michigan, and 
all taken from a depth of not less than 
eleven hundred feet. 

Handsome of outline in spite of a some- 
what robust tendency ; possessed of brill- 
iant pink and purple hues, which the 
brown and white mottlings of a trans- 
lucent skin but half conceal, namagoés 
in many respects resembles his congener 
of tide waters and anadromous habits. 
His flesh is firm, flaky, juicy, rich in 
curd, and when gnostically prepared for 
the table is second to no fish that swims ; 
even the grand Sa/mo solar and far-famed 
A-tik-d-meg (white fish—Congonus albus) 
pale by comparison. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, few ever taste him in perfection, for 
to be fully appreciated he must be had 
fresh from the icy waters of Lake Supe- 
rior—or, better yet, the Nipigon estuary 
—and plunged into the pot as near alive 
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as conscience will permit. Be it known, 
however, I refer to the true namagodés or 
Mackinac trout (Sa/mo amethystus), an in- 
habitant only of icy waters above latitude 
forty-five, and not the insignificant yel- 
low-meated creature of universal distri- 
bution that generally usurps the title. 
And though American ichthyologists as- 
sume the two species to be identical, un- 
like breeding, haunts, habits and colors, 
as well as the evidence afforded by the 
human palate, do not affirm it. It is the 
latter form that has been taken as the 
type, and the brilliant but cynical Henry 
William Herbert was led to denounce the 
Mackinac salmon. 

All sombre-hued trout in America, for 
some unknown reason, obtain the prefix 
of salmon, though the true salmon trout is 
the anadromous sea trout (Sa/mo trutta). 
In this way amethystus has further suf- 
fered in reputation, being confounded 
with the red-mated lakers of Eastern 
ponds and the St. Lawrence basin. The 
red and yellow fleshed trout, however, 
are more or less local and gregarious in 
habits, spawn over sphagnum beds and 
shallow bars, sometimes even ascending 
rivers for the purpose; are possessed of 
obscene appetites, and thrive while play- 


ing hosts to various disgusting para- 
sites, from which they are positively never 


wholly free. So well is this latter fact 
understood that fishermen who fatten 
swine on fish refuse carefully exclude the 
offal of these trout from the styes.’° 
Amethystus, on the contrary, is solitary, 
extremely aristocratic and cleanly in hab- 
its, and possessed of a shark-like voracity 
that leads him to roam the extremes of 
his habitat in search of prey. It is only 
in October, when led by instinct to pre- 
pare for the perpetuation of the species, 
that numbers are found associating, at 
which time they haunt the deep-water 
reefs and rocky shores that rear their 
jagged sides almost perpendicularly above 
the lake bed. And should one contract 
entozog, he speedily develops the “racer,”’ 
a form that in some measure appears to 
be an analogue of the “kelt ” salmon. 

A “racer” is readily recognized by in- 
ability to float save at the surface, owing 
to an enormously-distended air bladder ; 
also by a long, gaunt body enclosed in 
loose, flabby, lustreless skin and a gray- 
green or green-brown fungus upon the 





10 Owing to tapeworms in the intestines of the trout, 
cystercerci are developed in the hog, producing the malady 
known as “ measles.” 
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gill covers, throat and branchial fringes. 
He is so bold as to snap at anything of- 
fered, even to a bare hook or naked gaff, 
yet, paradoxical as it may seem, in such a 
dispiritless way as to convey the impres- 
sion he has just dined to repletion. Open 
him and his stomach most probably will 
be found empty, his intestines crowded 
with cestotdee and trematode, and his mea-. 
gre flesh the abode of countless cyster- 
cerct. Found only m summer or autumn, 
he escapes the hatred of man only to fall 
a prey to hawks, owls or eagles, or to be 
crushed with the ice in winter. 

Devoid of even the semblance of cau- 
tion, amethystus is a creature of impulse 
and desire, here to-day, there to-morrow, 
as chance may dictate his search for 
prey. He plays sad havoc among the 
lesser finny tribes, and to his penchant for 
the various salmonoids, white fishes es- 
pecially, is ascribed the superior excel- 
lence of his flesh. Likewise considerable 
quantities of fresh-water prawns are de- 
voured that are popularly accredited with 
producing the brilliant hues that obtain 
for him the specific designation of ame- 
thystus, but this, however pretty in theory, 
is not at all tenable in fact, as Sa/mo muk- 
wa and 5S. siscowit, two white-fleshed spe- 
cies, derive their subsistence almost ex- 
clusively from these same red-pigmented 
crustaceans. 

The discrepancy that exists between 
the visual organs and the digestive ap- 
paratus of this trout almost surpasses 
credence. “Greedy as namagoés” has 
become a proverb in many localities, for 
nothing that offers seems to come amiss 
to his maw—from minnows to dish rags. 
Fishermen aver that he bites best upon a 
full stomach, and this would appear to 
possess a modicum of truth, judging from 
personal experience, for in 1876, while 
at Old Mission on Traverse Bay (Lake 
Michigan), I hooked a fourteen-pound 
trout that had so recently swallowed 
another of more than half his bulk that 
the head of the latter was not in the 
least acted upon by the secretions of the 
stomach, while the tail protruded nearly 
three inches beyond his nose. With jaws 
distended to their utmost, seemingly, it 
was a mystery how the hook was lured to 
its fastening in the angle of the mouth. 
Possibly the lesser fish met its fate as 
the sequel of a struggle for the bait. 

But few amethystine trout are taken in 
nets, and these chiefly from the vicinity 
of the Fox and Beaver islands of Lake 
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Michigan, the islands of Georgian Bay 
and the archipelago of the north shore of 
Lake Superior, and only from depths ap- 
proximating two and three hundred fath- 
oms; hence they rarely appear in mar- 
ket, except as salted and cured. The 
yellow trout more than supply the de- 
mand, being everywhere comparatively 
abundant, and readily had by means of 
gill and pound nets, and with much less 
attendant trouble and expense. In win- 
ter when the ice is firm amethystus is 
in greater request, and in many locali- 
ties an industry, known technically as 
“snatching,” is in vogue, that, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, is even more re- 
munerative than netting. Two experts— 
one fishing, the other packing—will some- 
times catch and cure eight to twelve bar- 
rels of trout per week, which command 
from $7 to $10 per barrel, according to 
quality. 

Snatching is a branch of the art pisca- 
torial peculiar to the upper lake region, 
I believe, and a bit of personal experience 
illustrative thereof may not be amiss. - 

The winter of 1880-1 was of phenom- 
enal severity in Michigan, so much so 
that even the garrulous mendacity of the 
“oldest inhabitant” was frozen up. It 
overtook me at a small lumbering ham- 
let on Lake Huron, midway between 
Saginaw and Thunder bays, eighty miles 
from a railway, and half the distance 
from any settlement rivaling our own. 
With the close of navigation we were 
practically isolated, and consequently 
eagerly welcomed anything that promised 
novelty and amusement, or to interrupt 
the wearisome monotony of our sur- 
roundings. 

One morning in January a lank and 
venerable individual of the genus fisher- 
man presented himself at my door, prof- 
fering for sale a magnificent specimen of 
the amethystine namagodés. Where or 
how the creature could have been cap- 
tured was a mystery, its habitat being the 
deep waters remote from shore, and Lake 
Huron was locked in icy embrace from 
source to outlet—a loaded team had 
crossed from the Canada shore the week 
before. 

To various hints and queries, the An- 
cient, who rejoiced in the pseudonym of 
“Commodore” and an unlimited appetite 
for strong waters, turned a deaf ear until, 
having pocketed the stipulated price, he 
muttered something about having snatched 
the fish, information that, to ignorant 


ears, bespoke little for iegitimate acquire- 
ment. 

Later in the day I encountered him 
upon the highway, which afforded but lim- 
ited scope for his somewhat erratic ways 
and todo exuberant spirits. 

“Hello!” he cried, as, avoiding the 
threatened collision, I gently revolved 
him to a semi-recumbent position in a 
convenient snow bank. “D’y wa-anter 
go-er sne-atchin’ t’morrer? Giv’ me er 
buzzard ’n’ I'll tak’ y’ erlong. Y’ kin 
sne-atch er kipple o’ bar’ls, mebbe.” 

Familiar with the peculiarities of the 
individual, and knowing the offer, if re- 
jected, would not again be repeated, I 
hastened to close a bargain whereby, in 
consideration of certain pieces of silver, 
and aid and countenance as far as his 
dwelling, the Commodore stipulated to 
initiate four eager devotees of the angle 
into the mysteries of the operation de- 
fined as “snatching.” 

Arrived at his domicile, he seized a coil 
of cordage from off a peg in the wall, 
flung the same at my head with a pro- 
fanely terse intimation not to delay the 
order of my going, and then rolled into 
his bunk, everything standing, to sleep off 
the effect of sundry potations. Imagine 
200 yards of cotton line the diameter 
of one’s little finger nearly, its primary 
inception the support of mattresses or 
drying of linen, toggled to the eye of a 
hook of home manufacture fit to take a 
shark or play a grampus, the hook’s shank 
embedded in a spindled-shaped piece of 
lead of three or four pounds weight—and 
behold a “ snatch.” 

Shouldering the prize, I first betook 
myself to the local Vulcan, soliciting his 
good offices to the extent of four hooks 
of like pattern, including leads, then to 
the village store to despoil it of its avail- 
able supply of cotton and hempen bed 
line. 

At 8 a.M. the following day, duly in- 
vested in duffle socks, moccasins, huge 
mittens and Mackinac greatcoats, sur- 
mounted by peaked hoods, we waited 
upon the Commodore, only to find him 
in that amiable frame of temper com- 
monly likened to a “bear with a sore 
head.” We “should have been miles 
away before sun-up,” he declared ; but 
the appearance of the stipulated “ buz- 
zard”’ worked a wondrous change, and 
with a contortion of his leathern and 
weatherbeaten visage, intended doubtless 
for a smile, he turned away and busied 
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himself in packing a large hand sled with 
our snatches and lunch baskets, to which 
he added on his own account a roll of 
blankets, hand saw, axe, ice pick, butch- 
er's knife of murderous proportions and 
half a side of salt fat pork, the varied 
odors of which betokened anise, cumin 
and rancidity—a combinatiow popularly 
held to possess irresistible attractions to 
fish kind in general and the great nama- 
gods in particular. Adjusting the strap 
over shoulders in Indian fashion, he next 
led the way to the beach and out upon 
the ice in the direction of Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty’s dominions. 

Six or seven miles out, at a spot deter- 
mined by some occult instinct or under- 
standing, our guide called a halt and 
proceeded to cut through the ice a series 
of holes a rod apart, each a yard in diam- 
eter. Blankets —sextuply folded — were 
placed as antidotes to frosted feet, and 
the hooks, duly adorned with liberal 
slices of the odorous pork, were permit- 
ted to sink to the extent of their tethers 
into the blue depths below, loops*at the 
proximate extremities of the lines per- 
mitting their being slipped over arms, 
leaving hands free to seek warmth in 
such situations as it might best be found. 

The wind, blowing down lake with an 
unbroken sweep of four score of miles, 
brought minute particles of ice or frozen 
snow, that, finding their way beneath 
hoods and sleeves, pierced the skin like 
so many hungry gnats, and incessant 
stamping of feet and threshing of bodies 
were demanded to renew fleeting circu- 
lations, while, owing to the accumulation 
of ice, the lines with difficulty were main- 
tained in working order. At length, some 
hours having elapsed without so much as 
an encouraging nibble, patience ceased 
to be a virtue, and misery found vent 
in rumbles loud and deep. One vowed 
“no sane fish had ever been taken from 
Lake Huron or elsewhere by such ridicu- 
lous tackle.” Another knew there was 
“not a trout within a radius of thirty 
miles.” A third recalled the fact the 
finny tribes are wont to give wide berth 
to areas persistently disturbed by the 
fleets of commerce," and we, so to speak, 
were in the midst of one of the principal 
highways. Just as it was resolved to 
make an end of the affair, the Commo- 
dore—who, from the moment his hook 





11, True in the main, but not of the great amethystine 
trout, which frequently follows steamers and vessels and 
feeds on the refuse of pantry and table. 
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was baited, had stood almost statue-like, 
maintaining a silence that was positively 
aggressive — suddenly roused up, and, 
casting line over shoulder, pulled fast at 
the top of his speed toward the Canada 
shore. 

All at once, as the rest of us stood gap- 
ing, a huge fish broke water in our midst 
and went galloping and writhing over the 
frozen field in the Commodore’s wake. 
Thirty yards away or so it paused, and 
essayed the feat of dashing out its own 
brains upon the ice; while its captor, es- 
saying a matter-of-fact demeanor that but 
illy comported with a desire to snigger 
and grin, leisurely retraced his steps, coil- 
ing the line in great loops from wrist to 
shoulder. On reaching the struggling 
monster he seized it by the gills, and with 
an adroit movement forced an index fin- 
ger deep into its body just back of the 
left pectoral fin; with a mighty throe, 
ending in a convulsive tremor, accom- 
panied by a gush of bright blood, the 
magnificent creature gave up the ghost, 
and lay stretched before us in all its 
brown and amethystine beauty. Releas- 
ing the hook from between the glistening 
armature of the trenchant jaws, baiting 
anew, and allowing the line to glide 
slowly over his palm into the depths, our 
piscatorial friend indulged in a senten- 
tious wink and cough, following with: 
“ Thet’s th’ way t’ git ’em, boys!” 

Manifestly it “was the way t’ git em.” 
Few nets are capable of holding such le- 
viathans, and one might spin a minnow or 
troll a gorge half a lifetime without once 
encountering a trout of half the size. 
The Commodore even admitted he had 
never encountered a larger or finer, and 
it was subsequently found to tip the scales 
at a trifle more than sixty-three pounds.” 
Creature discomforts were now speedily 
forgotten; celebration and congratula- 
tions were next in order, when each re- 
turned to his snatch, resolved to do or— 
freeze. 

After a bit my patience was rewarded 
by a tug at the line—not exactly a pull, 
but a sensation something like stopping 
a runaway horse or snubbing a log in 
a swirling current. Casting line over 
shoulder in approved fashion, I essayed a 
landing, though with but partial success. 
Whether it was awkwardness, or the fault 
of the apparatus, I cannot say, but just 
as the fish arrived on the ice the muti- 





12 This was one of the three huge fish before mentioned 
as coming under the personal knowledge of the writer. 
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nous stretch of hemp relaxed sufficiently 
to throw a kink about a conveniently 
projecting spur, when the prize disen- 
gaged itself and incontinently wriggled 
back into the water. Imagine my feel- 
ings! * * * And when I ventured 
the assertion the fish more than rivaled 
the previous capture, it was met by un- 
feeling scoffs and jeers. Finally, half an 
hour later, when the selfsame creature, 
recognized by its lacerated jaw, yielded 


to the allurements of the Commodore's 


anise and cumin, I was compelled to 
admit the justice of the remark of its 
captor, “Et’s on’y ’n or’nary middlin’ 
feller,” and I straightway became a con- 
vert to Charles Dudley Warner’s theory 


that “Fish lose in weight materially by 
being taken from the water.” 

Nightfall found,us in possession of 
five goodly namagoés, not one of less 
than twenty pounds weight, which were 
ostentatiously displayed at the settle- 
ment. It was not deemed necessary to 
announce all were the product of the 
Commodore’s skill, since he had yielded 
all rights for a monetary consideration. 
Candidly, I know of nothing so utterly 
humiliating as an empty-handed return 
from a fishing expedition, and we are 
led to believe the serenity of such 
philosophers as Isaac Walton and Kit 
North did not always rise superior 
thereto. 
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SPLYCATCHER.” 


A TALE OF THE Hunt Cup 


BY HAWLEY SMART, 


Author of ‘‘ Breezie Langton,”’ ‘‘ The Great Tontine,’’ ‘‘ Long Odds,’’ 


&c., &c., 


CHAPTER VI. 
CHARLIE MAKES UP HIS MIND. 


HE more Charlie pon- 
ders over the pur- 
chase of Hop-picker 
the more convinced 
he is that the horse 
must have been pur- 
chased with a view 
to test something in 
the Broxmore stable, 
and from his figur- 
ing among the can- 
didates for the race 
in question, together 
with Flycatcher, he 
begins to see his 

way. Flycatcher, no doubt, is the horse 
for whose benefit Tom Skelton made his 
recent purchase ; if Charlie considers the 
colt well in when the weights appear, then 
he will at once take a long shot about 
him, and be guided by the market and 
what he may hear as to the further invest- 


&c., &c. 


ment of his uncle’s money. Two or three 
days more and the handicap is published. 
In it Hop-picker figures at seven stone 
four, a weight at which, in Charlie’s opin- 
ion, he has but a very outside chance. 

“Tt cannot be that one,” he mutters to 
himself, “and Flycatcher must be a great 
deal better than he, if I am to risk more 
than a trifle of Uncle Robert’s money on 
him.” 

There were plenty of people puzzling 
over the handicap besides Charlie Tray- 
ton, and none perhaps more anxiously 
than the people at Broxmore. 

“ I’m dying to know,” said Mrs. Herrick 
to her daughter, “ what Tom thinks of it. 
Goodness knows the handicapper has not 
been very kind to me; I’m sure Fly- 
catcher did nothing last year to justify 
his being awarded as much as seven 
stone.” 

“TI suppose not, mother,” answered 
Polly, with a nervous little laugh, “but 
I have noticed that neither you nor our 
employers are ever quite satisfied with 
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that official’s estimate of our horses’ capa- 
bilities. It was the same in father’s 
time. Poor father! heused always to de- 
clare the handicapper had a spite against 
him.” 

This had always been a subject of 
amusement to Polly, who from her child- 
hood had been accustomed to hear her 
father grumble at the weights allotted to 
his horses, though they often proved suc- 
cessful and vindicated the judgment of 
the handicapper. But Polly knew it was 
no laughing matter now; still she was 
consoled by the thought that Tom Skelton 
might take a very different view of it, 
and though she had a great respect for 
her mother’s judgment, yet she thought, 
with Mrs. Herrick’s former employers, 
that a man knew more about these things 
than a woman. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Herrick, after a pause 
of some length, during which she was 
mentally reckoning up the chances of 
their colt, “Tom will be down here now 
in a day or so, no doubt, to put the pair 
together, and if Flycatcher don’t prove a 
good deal better than his new purchase 
good-bye to our chance as far as the 
Hunt Cup is concerned.” 

It would not have raised Mrs. Herrick’s 


spirits could she have known sanguine Sir 
Ralph Shuldham’s view of the handi- 
cap. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, as he ran his eye 


over, “it’s a gift for the ‘old un.’ Why, 
old Lord Nelson can’t lose it. It isn’t 
likely Leveson ’ll be satisfied ; he never is. 
When we get a chance like this he always 
declares it’s too good, that everybody can 
see it. The consequence is, there’s no 
backing it. No backing it,” quoth the 
baronet, with a laugh. ‘“ Of course, you 
can back it if you like to put down plenty 
of money and take short prices. There’s 
no better judge in all England than Leve- 
son, but he likes to stand to win a good 
stake at very little risk. Yes, we shall 
have to take short prices; but it’s good 
enough to have a couple of thousand 
pounds on at least.” 

The baronet was perfectly right, not 
only in his estimate of Lord Nelson’s ca- 
pabilities, but also in the view that Leve- 
son would take of the handicap. He said 
to their joint trainer, on seeing it: “It’s 
rather too good, Dickson ; we should have 
a great chance, but there'll be no winning 
much money over it, and neither Shuld- 
ham nor myself cares about cups.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, sir,” replied the 
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trainer; “there’ll be a lot of ’em backed, 
and the market probably will be a deal 
easier than you think. You see, there’s so 
often a turn up over this race, and some- 
thing at twenty to one wins, while the 
favorites are nowhere.” 

“Quite true,” replied the colonel, ‘ but 
for all that all regular race goers will 
know what Lord Nelson being in at eight 
stone means; and don’t you flatter your- 
self that they won’t help themselves to a 
big slice of the cake. Those fellows at 
St. Stephen’s are always legislating for us. 
I wish to heavens they’d make it illegal 
to bet unless you kept race horses or 
took out a license. Ah, and I'd put the 
license at a pretty stiff price, too!” 

The trainer laughed as he replied, 
“That’s a law, sir, they would find rather 
difficult to enforce.” 

“Yes,” returned the colonel, with a 
grim smile, “it strikes me all useful legis- 
lation is, while your grandmotherly twad- 
dle is easily carried out, to the great irri- 
tation of Her Majesty’s lieges.” 

There was nothing in the least dark 
about Lord Nelson; it was true he had 
not been out this year, but he was well 
known to racing men as a very fair horse 
over a mile or a mile and a quarter, and 
anyone learned in turf lore would recog- 
nize at once that the horse had been let 
into the Hunt Cup upon easy terms, and 
that, judging by his last year’s perform- 
ances, he should carry the eight stone 
allotted to his five-year-old back at all 
events quite into the front rank, even if 
he failed to win outright. What sort of 
trim he might be in the public could hard- 
ly be quite so certain about, but the news- 
papers told them he was doing good work, 
while those immediately connected with 
him knew that the horse was wonderfully 
well just now. It was not likely that Lord 
Nelson escaped Charlie’s vigilant eye. 
When studying the weights he had no 
hesitation in pronouncing him the pick of 
the handicap ; but then he equally recog- 
nized that this was not the chance to suit 
his uncle’s purpose. Sir Ralph Shuldham 
was a heavy better, and any horse in the 
stable with which he was connected was 
likely to start a strong favorite. The- 
baronet’s own plunging proclivities were 
sure to bring that about, and when, as in 
this case, the horse was sure to be a pub- 
lic fancy as well, those who wished to 
back Lord Nelson would have to be con- 
tent with a very short price. To lay out 
his uncle’s money on the baronet’s horse 
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would not yield the desired result, and, 
as far as he understood Mr. Bygrove, to 
win less than £3,000 was useless. He 
required that sum, and anything less 
would fail to avert the bankruptcy he so 
much dreaded. 

Now, if there was anything in this guess 
of his that Mrs. Herrick fancied Fly- 
catcher, that would be the very horse to 
serve his purpose. It would be rather a 
leap in the dark, for, judging from his 
two-year-old performances, Flycatcher 
was not only rather hardly treated, but 
could have the barest possible chance 
of winning ; but, then, nobody knew bet- 
ter than Charlie that horses sometimes 
changed wonderfully between two and 
three years old—some improve, while 
others do the reverse, and if the Brox- 
more people really did fancy their colt, it 
was quite clear to him that the former of 
these processes had taken place as regards 
Flycatcher. 

Tom Skelton, Charlie knew, had been 
brought up in that stable, and still, when 
disengaged, constantly rode for it, and by 
this time he had quite convinced himself 
that the jockey could have purchased Hop- 
picker solely for the purpose of taking 
Flycatcher’s measure. Once having made 
up his mind, Charlie was a man of quick 
action, and though his present business 
was in Manchester he ran up to London 
by an early train in the morning, pre- 
pared to see what was doing at Tatter- 
sall’s and be guided accordingly. 

It was the Monday of the Ascot week, 
and when the members of the great turf 
exchange got together in the afternoon 
speculation ran high. As he had foreseen, 
Lord Nelson was already first favorite; a 
very heavy commission had been done 
that morning at the Victoria Club for the 
stable and there was difficulty now in ob- 
taining five to one to any amount about 
the horse. Should he trust to his instinct ? 
In the meantime he stood lounging by the 
entrance, listening attentively to all that 
went on. At last came a cry which made 
him prick up his ears, as a_ well-known 
bookmaker suddenly demanded, in sono- 
rous tones, ‘“* What price Flycatcher ?” 

“Here’s a thousand to thirty,” ex- 
claimed a leviathan brother from the 
North. 

Nicholson, for it was he, nodded assent, 
and as the other booked the bet he said, 
“ And here’s twenty-five hoondred more if 
you want it.” 

“ Done,” replied Nicholson, and declin- 
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ing similar proffers from two or three 
more of his fraternity he strolled quietly 
away. Charlie’s mind was now thorough- 
ly made up. He let Nicholson get to the 
other end of the room, and then going 
quietly up to a man he knew, found no 
difficulty in inducing him to lay £1,250 
to £50 against Flycatcher. 

“Well,” he muttered, as he walked 
away from Knightsbridge, “I’m commit- 
ted now; either I’ve thrown £50 of 
Uncle Robert’s money into the fire, or 
else I've done a good stroke of business 
for him. I should like to know who 
Nicholson was backing the horse for, 
whether it was for himself, or whether 
he had a commission to do so from the 
stable.” 

“Well, old fellow,” suddenly exclaimed 
a voice in his ear, “ judging from the pace 
one would think you were bound to at- 
tend your own funeral, or else were re- 
hearsing for next Monday. The Monday 
after Ascot often makes us feel sick and 
sorry for ourselves.” 

“ How are you, Benson?” said Charlie, 
as he recognized in the man who had 
overtaken him a mercurial sporting ac- 
quaintance, whom no disasters ever seem- 
ed to depress. “I didn’t see you at 
Knightsbridge, but I suppose you were 
there.” 

“Of course I was,” replied the other. 
“You can’t think I would let such a 
good thing as this pass, can you? I was 
lucky enough to get six to one about 
Lord Nelson to a hundred; to tell you 
the truth, I meant to have a good. bit 
more on, only there’s a curious rumor 
about that I don’t like.” 

“ What’s that ?” inquired Trayton. 

“Why, just before I left they began 
backing Flycatcher a little, and it was 
whispered about that Tom Skelton is go- 
ing to ride him.” 

“Nonsense ; that is impossible. 
couldn’t ride the weight.” 

“No,” replied Benson thoughtfully, 
“they would have to give away some 
pounds, and fine horseman as Skelton is, 
they must think they’ve a lot in hand if 
they can afford to do that ; however, it’s 
quite likely that by very severe wasting 
Skelton might get down to within about 
five pounds of it.” 

“Doubtful,” rejoined Trayton ; “how- 
ever, I turn off here; we shall meet to- 
morrow at Ascot, no doubt.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the other, “I and 
two or three more Johnnies will have a 
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trap as near the four-in-hand inclosure as 
we can get it. Look us up, if you want 
any lunch.” 

“Thanks,” replied Charlie, and with 
that he walked on, wondering how so ab- 
surd a rumor as that he had just heard 
got about. Skelton always rode for Dick- 
son's stable, and with such a strong repre- 
sentative as Lord Nelson it was not likely 
that they would dispense with his services. 
Then Trayton recollected that the jockey 
also rode for Mrs. Herrick ; but as that 
good lady owned only a few moderate 
horses it was not often that he was seen 
in her colors. Could it be possible that 
Mrs. Herrick had the first claim upon 
Skelton? The trainer knew that Tom 
had been brought up at Broxmore, and it 
was just possible that might be the case. 
Mrs. Herrick had so few horses running, 
and those usually doing duty in such 
minor races, that she might often not 
deem it worth while to claim Skelton’s 
services, although perhaps entitled to do 
so. Such a jockey as Skelton in the sad- 
dle would be worth throwing away five 
pounds to secure, and if the tenant of 
Broxmore thought it good enough to do 
that, Flycatcher must be worth backing 
indeed. Upon the whole, Charlie was 
very well satisfied with his afternoon's 
work. 

“Yes,” he muttered to himself, “if I 
only get a hint or can see anything in the 
market movements to justify me in my 
belief that the Broxmore colt is worth 
following I will lump the whole of Uncle 
Robert’s money on it. Such a favorite 
as Lord Nelson would insure a reasona- 
ble price against Flycatcher to the fall of 
the flag.”’ 

CHAPTER VII. 


A WIRE AT LAST. 


“WELL, Tom, did you ever see such an 
infamous handicap?” exclaimed Mrs. Her- 
rick, as she warmly welcomed the jockey 
one morning in the week preceding Ascot. 
“It is simply a gift to Lord Nelson, while 
as for my horse, they’ve literally crushed 
him,” 

“Tt is not quite so bad as that,” replied 
Skelton, with a smile. ‘I never expected 
him to get in much lighter; besides, you 
must recollect that I can’t ride the weight 
even now.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” replied the good 
lady, nodding. “Let us only try him good 
enough, and you shall ride Flycatcher 
whatever we have to throw away.” 
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“Tt will be very foolish to throw away 
so much weight as you would have to do 
if I rode for you; but however, that’s all 
settled for us. I can’t.” 

“You can’t, Tom?” exclaimed Polly, 
indignantly. ‘Well, I did think we could 
depend upon you. I never thought you'd 
throw mother over like this.” 

““What do you mean?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Herrick. 

“If you had considered for one mo- 
ment,” rejoined Skelton, addressing his 
hostess, “you might have known it would 
be impossible for me to ride Flycatcher. 
As you are aware, Sir Ralph Shuldham 
has first call on me, and, although I’ve 
not been told so as yet, I’m certain to 
be wanted for Lord Nelson. I own I’m 
taken a little by surprise. I understood 
them that they were keeping the horse 
for the Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood ; 
but Colonel Leveson, who manages that 
stable, don’t take anybody into his confi- 
dence much. Dickson himself told me 
he can’t always make out what the colo- 
nel is up to.” 

“Well, this is a disappointment,” ex- 
claimed Polly. “I’m sure we _ shall 
have no luck, Tom, if you don’t ride for 


” 


us 


“T have come down here on purpose to 


ride for you,” rejoined Skelton. “I can’t 
ride in the race, but I’m going to ride in 
the trial to-morrow morning ; and by the 
time we come into breakfast, Mrs. Her- 
rick, we shall know the worst.”’ 

“ How do you propose to try them?” 
asked Mrs. Herrick. 

“We must ask Flycatcher to give Hop- 
picker a stone and a beating. As far as I 
can see we've only one to look after in the 
race—that is if Flycatcher wins this trial ; 
and if he does he should make it pretty 
hot for myself and Lord Nelson.” 

“Tt’s asking him to do a big thing,” said 
Mrs. Herrick, meditatively. 

“Yes,” replied the jockey, in a low 
tone; “but this race, missus, means a 
deal to you. It’s no use half-asking the 
question. If to-morrow morning we don’t 
think this good enough, we must lie back 
for another chance.” 

The next morning they were all up 
betimes, and Mrs. Herrick and Skelton 
passed some minutes in a small room, usu- 
ally kept carefully locked, adjusting the 
saddles, previous to which the best boy in 
the stables had been put into the scales 
and carefully weighed. As for Tom Skel- 
ton he knew his own weight to a pound, 
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and had, therefore, no necessity to “ weigh 
out.” 

“Now,” he said, “ I’ve put the weights 
highest because I mean to ride Hop-picker 
myself, and then I shall be quite sure that 
the trial horse has done his best, while, on 
the other hand, a good professional jockey 
will, perhaps, get a little more out of Fly- 
catcher than the boy, though he rides very 
nicely.” 

There was considerable excitement 
through the whole of the establishment. 
All through the stables it was known that 
the “crack” of Broxmore was to be tried 
that morning, and boys and helpers were 
all agog to see or hear the result of it; 
not that any of them would be very much 
the wiser after it was over, for the weights, 
it is needless to say, were a secret that 
Mrs. Herrick and Skelton kept rigidly to 
themselves. 

As for the trial itself, it is unnecessary 
to describe it at any length. Suffice it to 
say that a couple of Flycatcher’s com- 
panions made the pace as fast as they 
could for about half a mile, and then the 
“crack” took up the running and sailed 
away, waited upon by Hop-picker, who 
was lying some two lengths off. As they 
neared the mile post Tom began to creep 
up, but the boy, who hoped in time to 
blossom into a jockey, had determined 
before he started not to let Skelton catch 
him if he could help it. He was too much 
in awe of the great horseman’s talent not 
to think that it would be all over with 
him should Tom ever reach Flycatcher’s 
neck. No sooner did a glimpse over his 
shoulder give him a sight of Hop-picker’s 
head at his horse’s quarters than he shook 
up Flycatcher in real earnest, and though 
Tom Skelton drove Hop-picker all he 
knew, the boy passed the mile post two 
lengths to the good—riding his horse, it 
was true, but that was probably from his 
nervous dread of being caught by his ex- 
perienced opponent. 

Mrs. Herrick’s eyes flashed with exul- 
tation at the victory of her favorite. But 
for all that it was quite quietly she re- 
marked, “ Well, Tom?” as, having handed 
Flycatcher over to his usual attendant, 
the jockey walked up to the side of her 
cob. 

“That colt’s better than we thought 
him. That trial makes him every bit as 
good as Hop-picker would be if in the 
handicap at six stone, and the public 
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would take very short odds about him 
were that the case.” 

“T shall not get a better chance than 
this, though I’m disappointed you cannot 
ride him,” said Mrs. Herrick, reflectively. 

“We shall have no luck, mother, if 
Tom don’t ride. Let’s go for some other 
race,” exclaimed Polly, impetuously. 

“T thought you wanted to bring the 
Hunt Cup home in your lap,” said the 
jockey, grinning. “No; you're quite 
right, missus. This is your chance. The 
horse is well and well in. We‘must get 
young Lysons to ride. That boy has got 
ahead. He’s quick at getting off, and is 
quite one of the most promising of the 
young ones.” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Herrick. “I suppose 
I can’t do better than engage hin, if I 
can. Will you see about it for me, Tom, 
as soon as you get home ?” 

“ All right,” replied the jockey. “I’m 
going straight back to Newmarket within 
the hour and will attend to it directly I 
get there.” 

“Now, Tom,” said Polly, as her mother 
left the room, “ you’ve got a deal to do. 
You’ve got to win this race for us.” 

“Sorry to say, [haven’t much to do with 
that,” returned the jockey. ‘I can’t ride, 
you know.” 

“ Nonsense! You’ve got to tell Lysons, 
or whoever it is, what to do. You know 
what I mean ; then you’ve got to take care 
of me.” 

“Good heavens! You don’t suppose 
I’ve time to take care of any woman on a 
race course!” 

“Well, never mind. I’ve never been to 
Ascot, or, indeed, to any big race meeting. 
It’s your duty to see I’ve a good time, 
you know.” 

“ But, Polly, remember I’ve my business 
to attend to. It’s impossible for me to 
look after you. I'll come round for half 
an hour if I’m not riding; but, I’m glad 
to say, they don’t let me ‘stand down’ 
much now.” 

They, in Tom Skelton’s vocabulary, was 
a generic term which included all owners 
of race horses. 

“Never mind,” continued Polly, with 
all that ‘calm disregard of obstacles which 
characterizes a woman bent upon having 
her own way. “I’ve no doubt you’re in 
great request, but you'll be able to find 
lots of chances of talking to me if you 
choose.” 


To be continued. 





WHEELING THROUGH THE LAND OF EVANGELINE. 


BY ANNETTA J. HALLIDAY. 


‘“Cravest thou Arcady? Bold is thy craving!” 


ERTAINLY, I shall 
always persist in 
thinking that it 
was a happy des- 

~ tiny which landed 

me at the wooden- 

gabled old town 

of Halifax, one 

June morning, 

with the red flag 

and cross of St. George floating above 

the thick fog in the silent streets. A 

happy destiny because, in connection 

with the ideas possessed by most of 

people, my opinions of Nova Scotia had 

never been particularly bright or cheerful, 

and indeed, so far as Halifax itself was 

concerned, if it had ever entered my head 

at all, it was with the vague and rude 

suggestion of a place rarely alluded to 

in drawing-room society, except by the 
gentlemen of the cloth. 

“Where shall we go to spend our sum- 


mer?” had been a much-ventilated topic 


between F and myself ever since the 
warm breezes of May and early June had 
whispered of an outing. 

“Take your bicycles and whirl over 
Nova Scotia,” said a friend, in pity at our 
dilemma. 

The idea seemed as preposterous as it 
was novel. Nova Scotia, of all places, for 
a summer jaunt! But it pleased us both, 
and one morning, after a thirty-six hours’ 
trip on a Cunarder from Boston, F and 
myself stepped upon the soil where Hali- 
fax rose grandly from its docks and ship- 
ping in a mass of ash-colored buildings 
culminating with the citadel. 

But, bless you, what a poky old place 
it was ! 

As we appeared upon the streets of 
the Nova Scotia capital it seemed to us 
that the whole town was in a sort of Rip 
Van Winkle slumber, so quiet was the 
city, but the few who did impart’ a weird 
aspect of life to the quiet surroundings 
were greatly interested in the inspection 
of our machines and ourselves. The 
drivers who sat upon the black coffin-like 
coaches on the dock surrounded us, and 
a few sailors and curious draymen fol- 
lowed in our wake to the hotel. 


The Bay of Halifax, conceded to be 
the finest harbor in America, was a mag- 
nificent sight, with its flags and shipping 
of all nations, punctuated here and there 
with a tiny skiff, whose white sails, like 
the wings of a sea bird, glistened as they 
dipped to the wind. Out beyond over 
the islands the Atlantic lay ominously 
quiet that morning, with the fog banks 
towering against the horizon like ghost 
gates. <A lustre of gold and green spar- 
kled over the coast scenery with the mix- 
ture of neutral tints that rocks and cliffs 
sometimes give; a purple haze floated 
on the undulating hills, and far inland 
loomed the outlines of the “forest prime- 
val, the murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks.” Then I realized that I was in 
the land of the Evangeliad, in Acadia, 
“home of the happy.” 

“ Oh, to be a painter!” I cried, in en- 
thusiasm, while the more practical F 
replied, with a man’s profound assurance 
of superiority : 

“ A foolish wish in these days of ama- 
teur photography. You have a tripod 
and outfit with you, I believe;” and 
snubbed, but not convinced, I held my 
peace. 

We spent the first few days rambling 
over the queer, crooked, narrow streets of 
Halifax, which recall a sort of composite 
memory of Nuremburg, Constantinople 
and Rome, the byways are so picturesque 
and so dirty, and the inhabitants so out- 
landlishly delightful; in the main, the 
Halligonians, as the people of Halifax 
term themselves, turn out to be a most 
kind-hearted, hospitable community, and 
the feeling which, as an American, I pos- 
sessed, that these peoples’ grandsires and 
mine would have willingly chopped each 
other in twain on political grounds, soon 
wore off, under the genial welcome and 
sturdy friendships I found under their 
roof-trees. Perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting places in the city is the market 
square, with its suggestions of Masani- 
ello; and let me state right here that if 
you are progressive enough to visit it 
between the hours of 5 and 7 of a morn- 
ing you may buy your eggs and the wool- 
en socks you invariably need, of Gabriel 
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and Evangeline themselves, as the larg- 
est Acadian colony in the province is 
in the neighborhood of Halifax, a dis- 
tance of a little more than a score of 
miles. But you must be fond of rising 
with the lark to see them, for when the 
hour of 8 comes, like Cinderella’s magic 
coach, they will all have vanished. 

As they possess neither horses nor 
mules, but make the journey every day 
on foot, F could not resist the idea 
of giving chase to a pair one morning—a 
mother and daughter, who were as shy as 
the proverbial partridge—and as the road 
was fairly good he soon overtook them. 
They nearly fell down from fright at the 
monster, he afterward told me, and he 
was obliged to exert his professional per- 
suasive powers to convince them that the 
machine was not a demoniac institution 
for racing after and ensnaring human 
souls, but a scientific nineteenth-century 
invention for encouraging human indo- 
lence. When he had fully explained its 
various intricacies, the elder woman raised 
her eyes reverently to heaven and ex- 
claimed in the barbarous Acadian fafois : 
“ Ah, God is great and good!” 

June in Nova Scotia corresponds to the 
last of our April or the first of May, for 
the vegetable gardens are only just be- 
ginning to outline themselves in straight 
green rows; the trees are yet ali in bud, 
and though the shores are obscured by 
fogs the inland districts enjoy a clear 
sky. In the very hottest days of July and 
August the mercury rarely rises above 96° 
Fahr., and on the day that we set out from 
Halifax to visit the Acadian settlement 
of Chizzencook the sky was clear, elastic 
and healthy, and quite a little crowd of 
well wishers had assembled to see us off. 
I confess I did regret leaving the soldiers 
and sailors and cabs that we had grown 
so used to seeing about the Halifax 
streets, but as our vacation was very lim- 
ited, and as we had come out with the 
express determination of exploring that 
portion of the province which Long- 
fellow’s pastoral has made famous, we 
could spend no more time in the old city, 
and so, with a courteous salutation on 
both sides, we wheeled out of Halifax. 

The road, although rather sandy, was 
good traveling, and we passed several 
negro settlements, occupied principally 
by the descendants of fugitive slaves 
from our South. We were only a few 
miles from the seashore, but a_ thick 
growth of woods hid the ocean from us, 
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though frequently a glimmer like a tur- 
quoise or an opal would break through 
the forest greenness, and we could see 
the shingly beach curving in and out. 
There was also a chain of fresh-water 
lakes along this road, the robins, black- 
birds and sparrows made the coppice mu- 
sical, and we remarked several flocks of 
wild pigeons. 

One peculiar feature of the forest 
growth was the noticeable absence of 
maples, beeches, birch, ash and oak, and 
the almost monotonous lines of ever- 
greens, Norway pines and spruce. At 
last we reached the crest of a hill and 
beneath us lay the village of Chizzen- 
cook, a long line of tawny sand, shading 
into an exquisite cream color, marking 
the edges of the harbor. But where, oh 
where, were the “thatch-roofed village,” 
the “dormer windows and _ projecting 
gables” of the poem? The buildings 
were comfortable, homely and modern, 
and Young Acadia crowded about us 
eagerly and curiously as we entered their 
precincts. 

None of the lustrous-eyed, dark-haired 
community about us had ever seen a bi- 
cycle before, much less a lady rider, and 
as soon as the momentary shy timidity 
had worn off a little the questions came, 
at first rather cautiously in broken 
English, but when the discovery was 
made that F and myself understood 
and spoke their vernacular all sorts of 
inquiries were showered eagerly upon us 
from the little French priest and the 
young fishermen and coopers to the 
“pride of the village, a maiden of seven- 
teen summers,” with a carnation red 
showing through the clear brown of her 
cheek. 

“Could I mount and dismount without 
assistance?”’ “Did it run away often?” 
“Could I stop it easily?” “Did it cost 
much to feed it?” “Did the women in 
my country ride horseback in the same 
posture that their brothers assumed ?” 

After we had satisfactorily answered 
their questions and given them all the 
information they desired, we, in our turn, 
intimated that we were very hungry, as 
it was time for the noonday meal; so a 
veteran of Chizzencook, who might ap- 
propriately have sat for a portrait of 
“Tear,” begged us with French courteous- 
ness to enter his little house and partake 
of such refreshment as he could give 
us 


“Tt is indeed true,” he said, apologeti- 
, , apolog 
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cally, “that we are very poor, but we are 
honest! I have all the willing to place 
everything good in the world at your 
service, and I am all desolate to think 
that I have but a glass of milk to give 
you. But ” and with the expressive 
gesture of shrugged shoulders and up- 
raised eyebrows he set before us some 
coarse bread and two huge mugs of warm, 
foaming milk, which to our famished 
senses appeared an ambrosial donne bouche 
fit for the gods. 

I have traveled much, my past has 
been full of desperate experiences, wild 
perils and ever-changing scenes, from the 
icy snow fields of Russia, in a midnight 
drive, where the wolves approached so 
close that their blood-shot, glaring eye- 
balls seemed to pierce the darkness 
like so many monstrous fireflies, to the 
dreamy, voluptuous, star-lit myrtle and 
oleander thickets of Cuba, where a strol- 
ling band of Spanish gypsies pitched 
their Bohemian camp. I have broken 
bread in many strange lands, among many 
foreign peoples, but I have never experi- 
enced-a feeling so akin to “home, sweet 
home,” as that which settled upon me 
beneath the home roof of this Acadian 
peasant, who uttered his simple grace 
over the humble fare with as fervent a 
thanksgiving as if it were the most boun- 
tiful repast. 

The house itself was built of timbers 
notched together and caulked with moss, 
divided by a thin partition into two 
rooms, one half constituting parlor and 
kitchen, with a generous fireplace, an 
aged spinning wheel and a few tables and 
chairs made like settles, while two old- 
fashioned French bedsteads stood in the 
other tiny room. As we sat there a young 
girl entered and addressed our host as 
“Gran'pere.’ She it was whom I had 
characterized in my own mind as the 
“maiden of seventeen summers” among 
the crowd who had surrounded us outside 
with eager questionings. 

Cérise the old man called her, and 
. quite like a cherry she did look, with her 
shining eyes and dark hair, her white 
teeth and her rich skin and delicate fea- 
tures. She wore a green kirtle and a 
little snow-white triangular Norman cap, 
tied across the crown of the head, and 
over this the hair had been braided with 
ribbons and brought forward like a dia- 
dem, while her shapely limbs were cov- 
ered almost to the ankle with a pictu- 
resque scarlet petticoat. Rubens or Velas- 
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quez would have used her with some dim, 
dark background, or outlined strongly 
against the bright, blue sky, and would 
have softened down all the coarse shades 
in the figure and thrown out her red, 
poppy-like beauty to the world on canvas 
and glorified it forever. Such an infini- 
tesimal license to the imagination and I 
had before me the “ House of the Far- 
mer” and the “Sunshine of Saint Eu- 
lalie.” 

Our roads from Chizzencook across 
country to the Bay of Minas and Grand 
Pré lay among the wildest scenery, dotted 
over with lakes and intersected in every 
direction by streams of water, and along 
roads alternating from the smooth turn- 
pike to the mere rabbit path, fringed 
with quantities of beautiful wild flowers. 

Although there are no elevations of 

very Alpine character in Nova Scotia the 
surface is undulating, swelling into hills 
of considerable altitude or declining into 
valleys that sloped downward to the lake 
basins. 
’ On the Atlantic side of the country on 
the tops of the naked hills we frequently 
saw boulders poised on one or more of 
their sharp angles, and capable of being 
readily rolled from side to side, forming 
rocking stones of great curiosity and in- 
terest. 

There is a boulder of extraordinary 
magnitude of this description in the direc- 
tion of the northwest arm from Halifax, 
resting upon the naked granite forming 
the slope of a hill. The boulder is about 
fourteen feet wide, nine feet high, twenty 
feet long and is believed to weigh one 
hundred and ninety tons. It rocks from 
southwest to northeast, and the rolling 
may be produced by one or more persons 
running across the stone. A geological 
examination revealed the track of the 
boulder, which was a broad groove ex- 
tending from south to north and worn 
out of the subjacent rocky platform from 
a lake about a hundred yards distant from 
the boulder itself. It has probably been 
ages in the progress of the journey it has 
been making. 

The whole roadside was a starry mass 
of the wild strawberry blossom, and the 
rich blood-colored partridge berries peep- 
ed out at one like scarlet-hooded elves. 
The fragrant buckthorn was everywhere, 
here and there were varieties of the shrub 
cherry tree in full bud, the May flowers 
and meadow-sweet seemed to look up shy- 
ly at us as we wheeled through them ; 
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by the sides of the great rocks and bould- 
ers a delicate lavender flower, which I 
think is a specimen of the laurel, grew 
in clusters with a great many snowy- 
white radii, and as we rode by swampy 
grounds and ditches we could see the 
long, green needles springing up in 
groups and a number of varieties of the 
pitcher plant, from whose natural drink- 
ing fountains hundreds of wild birds flew 
away at our approach. In the month of 
June New Scotland and its “ forest prime- 
val’ is truly a most enchanting place. 

It has always seemed to me that it was 
a species of sacrilege to take F 
through that beautiful woodland path, he 
is such a thorough-going, practica!, com- 
mon-sense, everyday sort of fellow, one 
who contrives to carry some bottled city 
atmosphere into every part of the uni- 
verse in which he may chance to wander, 
with his traveling coat, cap, shirt, tourist’s 
satchel and waterproof blanket ; his oxi- 
dized, gold-tipped dressing case, his ex- 
cursionist’s portfolio and his pilgrim’s 
punch kettle. 


Before F and his neat attire, habits 


and luggage, I always stand a self-con- 
victed tramp. 


“Do look at those flowers!” I cried, as 
we passed through a perfect wilderness 
of pink and purple and white blossoms ; 
“doesn’t this region make you think of 
the lotus eaters and dreamy lullabies or 
of smoking from amber-tubed narghilé? 
I almost wish you were miles from me 
that I could enjoy it in solitude.” 

My compagnon de voyage eyed me with 
some surprise, and at last comprehending 
my flight of fancy answered me. F 
has three different inflections to his voice. 
which he is capable of producing as oc- 
casion demands. One is rising, distinctly 
rising ; one is falling, and goes so low at 
times that I shudder involuntarily, as ina 
sepulchre, while the third and most dis- 
agreeable of all is an exasperating mono- 
tone. This last named he employed as 
he spoke to me. 

“Tt is quite within my capacity for 
credence,” he said nastily, “to believe 
that, were you forced to dismount from 
your comfortable seat and wander on 
foot through this region of the lotus 
and opium eaters, you would quickly 
put your vocal organs to exercise in 
shouting—not so musically as you would 
deem yourself undoubtedly to be doing— 
for my assistance to keep from you the 
spiders, snakes or squirrels or any other 
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zoological specimen you might chance to 
encounter.” 

“7 , you are too horrid!” I cry in 
protest, and he laughingly answered : 

“ Look in that stream; I am sure it was 
a salmon that leaped that fall.” 

In June the salmon ascend the streams 
until they reach the retreats of the inte- 
rior, where, in spite of the impediments 
that check their spawning, their numbers 
remain almost undiminished. 

There is scarcely a resource of British 
America more valuable than the fisheries 
which extend along a coast of about three 
thousand miles, including the shores of 
Nova Scotia, the Bay of Fundy, Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland. In no part of 
the world are salmon to be had of finer 
flavor than in Nova Scotia, I believe, but 
they are threatened with every kind of 
death as soon as they appear. The na- 
tive Indian will pursue the fish, spear in 
hand, at midnight, with a lighted torch, 
which renders it partially blind ; nets are 
spread for their entanglement in the riv- 
ers, and fishermen almost without number 
angle for them annually. In winter, when 
it is not too cold, the Halligonians cut 
holes in the ice and fine trout are often 
sold in the Halifax market in December, 
January and March. Mackerel and hali- 
but are also caught in great numbers in 
the Bay of Fundy, at Canseau and off 
Cape Breton Island. The best hauls of 
mackerel are said to be made late in the 
autumn, and, indeed, late in the winter 
this last fish of the season can be taken 
from the water. 

At night, when it grew quite dark, F—— 
and I would light our safety lamps and 
pursue our way, either through the woods 
or by a river side, sometimes in silence, 
sometimes in conversation, oftenest in 
song, for we are both fond of music and 
enjoy it hugely in our own barbarous 
way. I often wonder what those grim 
old forest trees, with their beards of white 
moss hanging on their bosoms, standing 
like “harpers hoar” and “ Druids of old,” 
would have said had a kind Providence 
granted them speech, when they beheld 
two strange-looking machines, with flash- 
ing headlights and riders who appeared 
weird and grotesque in the fitful illumin- 
ings of the bicycle lamps, come tearing 
through their solitudes! I have frequent- 
ly speculated as to what the sombre old 
owls whispered among themselves,’ as 
our wildly-echoed songs frightened their 
monk-like meditations. 
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Dear old shadows of Acadia! did we 
rudely tear aside the veil from your mys- 
tic shrine and profane it with a too world- 
ly footstep, a too broad ripple of civiliza- 
tion in those night-time rides when the one 
who sang the loudest and rode the fastest 
was the hero of the hour? Or did we 
rather but show you that we loved you 
the more because our adoration was 
tinged with mirth as well as with rever- 
ence? 

We should have liked to have extended 
our trip to Cape Breton Island to see its 
vast fisheries; to the old French town of 
Louisburgh, with its harbor, which was at 
one time the Sebastopol of the New 
World, and to Sydney and its coal mines ; 
but time—that hardest of taskmasters— 
pressed closely on. our heels and we 
wished to draw homeward by the shores 
of the Gaspereau, the Basin of Minas 
and by Grand Pré. A goodly portion of 
the path we traversed was the remains of 
an old French military road, with its cen- 
tury-old wagon tracks, and the soil washed 
out by the rain in deep ruts in some places. 
This was the only instance where we en- 
countered mud holes in Nova Scotia. 

Our nights were usually passed under 
the hospitable roof of some hillside farm 
house, or at a genuine “ Hinglish hinn, 
sir,” if we followed the direction of the 
railroad. Everywhere the inhabitants 
treated us with the greatest kindness and 
generosity and all that they possessed 
was at our service. 

With the exception of the great curi- 
osity that our machines and mode of 
traveling excited from them they were 
unobtrusive, plain, honest and virtuous 
people, offering willingly the little that 
was theirs to supply our wants, and I re- 
called many times the words of the poem : 

Neither locks had they to their doors nor 

bars to their windows. 

In the morning the whole air would 
be spiced with the fragrant, balmy 
breath of the pine woods, and after a 
deep, refreshing sleep, we would set out, 
our road lying perhaps for hours in 
the midst of a grand forest, where the 
legion of living edibles would be over- 
whelming. Jack rabbits and squirrels 
sprang across our path, and occasionally 
a saucy yellowbill, half frightened and 
half indignant at our intrusion of his 
haunts, would hop before us. At times 
we emerged by wandering rivers, or bold, 
unlooked-for precipices, while an English, 
French or Scotch settlement often ap- 


peared and vanished like a mirage. The 
scenery between Halifax and the Minas 
Basin is at all times impressively pictu- 
resque, but when you pass through it at 
nighttime, with the full Acadian moon 
breaking forth from her sea fogs, and 
touching every hill crest and bit of foli- 
age with a mighty artist hand, or under 
the silent stars, the “forget-me-nots of 
the angels,” the scene is of startling splen- 
dor, and you are ready to declare that the 
metropolis, with its numerous agents of 
civilization, is a stupendous fraud. 

As we approached the land-locked lake 
called Bedford’s Basin, and which is but 
a broadening out of the superb Halifax 
harbor, which penetrates far inland, I be- 
thought me of an old French tradition 
which affirms that about one hundred 
years ago a formidable French fleet, ly- 
ing in the city harbor, was surprised after 
dark by English men-of-war. Deceived 
by the appearance of so large a body of 
water as the basin itself, the French sailed 
up the narrow entrance, believing that 
they could make a good escape to the 
open sea by what they supposed to be a 
twin harbor, but which was only the land- 
locked lake. The legend further states 
that seeing himself hopelessly caught and 
his purpose of planting the flower-de-luce 
upon the Louisburgh battlements foiled, 
the French admiral placed his sword’s 
hilt upon the vessel’s deck and, falling 
upon its point, died. 

Another spot upon the basin’s shores 
at which we halted was the remains of 
the “ Prince's Lodge,” so called from the 
fact that it was once the residence of the 
Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria’s father, 
when he was young Prince Edward, in 
1798. 

Our road to the lodge was an excel- 
lent one, and as there was no suspicion of 
a fog we made good time, stopping when- 
ever a bit of quaint scenery pleased us, 
to take its photograph; past cultivated 
hill slopes and irregular clumps of ever- 
greens, which looked as if the trees had 
been thrown haphazard at the landscape 
and stuck there. 

The remains of the villa consist of the 
ruins of the stone bridge which had once 
led to the prince’s library, the music 
house, the artificial lake and fishing ter- 
race, an abandoned garden where every- 
thing grows in the wildest abundance, the 
ruins of what had once been the magnifi- 
cent mansion of royalty, and the bowling 
green, as fresh to-day as when the gay 
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courtiers and redcoats had thronged the 
grounds and the strains of music had 
floated amorously on the night air. 

Forty-five miles to the west of Halifax 
we struck the river road of Avon and 
passed through the pretty village of Wind- 
sor, with its neat white cottages, its dark- 
eyed Evangelines and its shaggy black 
ponies, and, better than all else, its good, 
substantial English fare; for know, ye 
uninitiated knights of the wheel, that 
thirty-five miles a day through a grand 
air, which seems to bring health as well 
as oxygen to your physical being, is well 
calculated to excite the cravings of the 
inner man. 

The great waters of Minas lay before 
us; away to the northward Blomidon 
rose, and in the valley below us stretched 
the meadows of Grand Pré. The intense 
blue of the waves glistened in the sun- 
light, the pasture lands, dotted with in- 
numerable white farm houses, terminated 
in cliffs which are as much like our Hud- 
son River Palisades as anything I can 
think of, and back of all rises the Gas- 
pereau Mountain. The valley is very 
fertile, and a number of white causeways 
stretch above the meadow levels, inter- 
secting the dyke lands. The French peas- 
ants who lived in the neighborhood in- 
formed us that game in abundance flocked 
to this region in the proper season and 
beyond the dykes a beach of over three 
miles extends. 

The Nova Scotia bays are all remark- 
able for the elevation and rapidity of their 
tides, and the currents run at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. Here in the Acadian 
region the tide rises to sixty or seventy 
feet in every twelve hours, and as Egypt 
is the Nile’s gift, so are these valuable 
marsh lands produced by the operations 
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of the sea and tides, and the dyked lands 
may be justly reckoned among the best 
agricultural resources of the province. 
By this process of embankments thousands 
of acres have been rescued from the sea. 

Our last evening approached and F 
and I halted on the mountain road of the 
Gaspereau and looked down upon the 
memories of the Acadian land. Far be- 
yond us wound that road from the 
chapel to the shore which was once 
crowded with the male population of the 
Minas district, the women and children 
on their knees with tears and blessings, 
the troops with fixed bayonets at their 
back ; almost we could hear the echo of 
the proclamation : 

“It is His Majesty’s orders that the 
whole French inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts be removed.” 

Verily “naught but tradition remains 
of the village of Grand Pré.” 

Tradition and an old smithy, which as 
we wheeled past it in the gathering twi- 
light seemed indeed “ bursting with light 
through every cranny and crevice,” and 
one within, whom we dubbed Basil the 
Blacksmith, “took up in his leathern lap 
the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 
nailing the shoe in its place.” 

Gone indeed are the Acadian farmers 
and the thatched-roofed village! A great 
many weeping willows, the vast dykes 
and scores “of throbbing hearts where 
theirs are at rest and forever,” is the 
Grand Pré of to-day. 

The sun had vanished behind the 
Blomidon cliffs and the moon’s ragged 
edge was just showing itself above the 
meadows of Grand Pré as we halted, 
strange to say, at a little Yankee inn for 
the night, our last night on Nova Scotia 
soil, for it is homeward ho! now. 

















GAME PROTECTION. 


BY A. C. COLLINS. 


Tuis subject is one of 
vital importance to all 
those who go afield. Our 
laws are just and humane 
in protecting game and 
fish when breeding’ and 
rearing their young. We 
have, within the last dec- 
ade, seen a wonderful im- 
provement in our fire- 
arms, and we have better 
trained dogs. The result 
has been that ten men 
go afield now where one went ten years 
ago. Has game increased in the same 
proportion? My answer would be in the 
negative. How to protect game for the 
purpose of sport, food or enjoyment is 
the subject I wish to dwell on. It is my 
opinion that the State of Maine has the 
best laws, and, better still, they have 
officers who enforce those laws, It has 
never been my good fortune to learn of 
any game laws in a State that were self 
enforcing. Maine appropriates money to 
see that her game and fish laws are 
obeyed, and note the result. Several 
millions of dollars are left there each 
year by sportsmen and anglers. But 
when the law went into effect limiting 
three deer a season for each hunter, what 
a wail of woe ascended moonward by 
the market hunters who had killed their 
forty, fifty and sixty deer each season. I 
was well acquainted with two brothers 
who usually killed from forty to sixty 
each year. But the three-deer clause 
compelled the persons in question to go 
to work and earn their living at some- 
thing beside deer butchery. 

In the 1886 report of the Commission- 
ers of Fisheries and Game of the State of 
Maine, the commissioners say : 

“Our game laws are fair and impartial 
to all. They only seek to protect the 
game when it is breeding, or when nurs- 
ing its young, or when recuperating after 
the season is past. It is merely sought 
to insure to the working man, whether at 
manual labor or at the desk, or counter, 
or factory, or saw mill, an equal right to 
his share of what belongs equally to all. 
By what right do these men abandon that 
work by which the members of the social 





world earn their bread, and claim author- 
ity to kill and sell that which belongs 
to the State and which the State gives 
equally to all, upon conditions to be ful- 
filled before legal title to the same can be 
acquired? By what right do certain men 
conspire together to seduce visitors at 
our summer resorts to break our laws and 
kill our game? With bated breath the 
inhabitants inform us of the outrages of 
these men, but always pleading that we 
will not give their names, as they fear the 
threats of personal violence, of life, of 
burned barns, or tracts of forest fired. 
The whole community, the whole State, 
stands in awe of these vicious, dangerous 
outlaws. The very men whom they en- 
tice to break our laws are cheated. We 
have known some of these very fellows, 
after earning $5 per day from some de- 
luded summer tourist in vain pursuit of 
moose or deer in close time, to spend the 
spring in slaughtering the very game by 
which they earn their largest harvest of 
ready money by wages. We have found 
thirteen hides of crust-hunted moose in 
the tent of one noted guide, whose ser- 
vices are sought by every summer visitor 
at Moosehead Lake. If our visitors will 
be loyal to honor and justice, the laws of 
hospitality, they will aid us by giving 
information against these traitor scoun- 
drels. * * * Men who will kill game 
in violation of the laws of a State where 
they are mere guests, men who will sell 
game knowing that it is‘poached from a 
State where it is close time, must have 
blunted perceptions of integrity and 
honor.” 

Those States which allow each town to 
appoint its game wardens do not, as a 
rule, have good and faithful execution of 
the laws. Game wardens or protectors 
should work in some portion of the State 
where they are not known. The Fish and 
Game Commissioners of Maine send their 
wardens wherever they learn of any viola- 
tions of law. The result is that some 
law breaker has to suffer. There have 
been many theories regarding the exter- 
mination of the wild pigeon, and but for 
the almighty dollar which they brought 
they would be found fairly plentiful to- 
day. The buffalo is about extinct owing 
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to the “hide butchers,” and the lordly 
elk is fast following in the buffalo’s wake 
from the same cause. I do not believe 
that anyone should be allowed to- shoot 
every day during the open season, be he 
shooting for pleasure or for the market. 
I believe market hunting to be the great 
cause of the scarcity of game in many 
sections. About every country town fur- 
nishes one or more “ market hunters,” and 
their records are startling, sometimes 
seven hundred to eight hundred ruffed 
grouse, quail and woodcock in a season. 

Some of the former territories were 
away ahead of the States in game pro- 
tection. Montana formerly forbade shoot- 
ing for the market and profit. Dakota for- 
bade the shooting of more than twenty- 
five birds of one kind in a day or the 
possession of the same. Missouri has a 
good law. Non-residents are forbidden 
to kill for the market any deer, turkeys, 
prairie chickens, quails, ruffed grouse, 
wild geese, brants, wild ducks, snipe and 
woodcock. Michigan’s game’ law reads : 
“ Transportation of ruffed grouse, quails, 
prairie chickens, wild turkeys and deer 
out of the State, or for any purpose other 
than for consumption as food within the 
State, is strictly prohibited.” Delaware 
forbids shipment of ruffed grouse, quails, 
woodcock, European quails, rabbits and 
hares out of a county, or the State, with- 
out a license, unless the shipper make oath 
that the same was legally killed and not 
for sale or profit. Minnesota prohibits the 
sending of game birds or animals out 
of the State. Connecticut prohibits the 
transportation to points out of the State 
of either ruffed grouse, quail or wood- 
cock. 

Iowa prohibits the killing of pinnated 
grouse, woodcocks, quails or ruffed grouse 
for sale, and the traffic is declared unlaw- 
ful. Shipping or carrying them out of 
the State is forbidden. Not to exceed 
one dozen per day can be shipped to any 
person within the State. North Carolina 
prohibits sending out of the State par- 
tridges and quails (alive or dead). In 
Wyoming shipping game from the terri- 
tory was forbidden. Snaring and trapping 
game birds are forbidden in the following 
States and territories: New York, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Virginia, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas, Kentucky, Arkansas, West 
Virginia, Nebraska, Illinois, California, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Dakota, Wyoming, 
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Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Iowa, Delaware, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey and Michigan. 

I give herewith some extracts which 
should carry much weight as showing the 
wealth in game when properly protected. 

The Press says: “In conversation with 
one of the officers of one of our banks, 
Friday, the statement was made that few 
people have any idea of the amount of 
money left in Maine by summer visitors 
who visit our watering places and coun- 
try resorts. He said that up to six weeks 
ago it was difficult for a bank in Port- 
land to get many large bills, and the pay 
rolls of various companies required an 
active ‘shinning round’ to secure the 
necessary amounts in fives and tens to 
meet them, in addition to those of their 
regular customers. Since that time, how- 
ever, bills have been a glut in the bank 
and the deposits have included many 
large-sized bills. This great increase is 
due to the summer visitors to Maine. 
Their money focuses in the Portland 
banks, and this officer’s bank four weeks 
ago forwarded $60,000 in bills to New 
York, two weeks later $30,000, and Fri- 
day $50,000 more, or $140,000 in six 
weeks, and this bank is but one of six in 
Portland.” 

The Mining and Industrial Journal 
thinks it is within bounds to say that 
summer visitors now pay out in Maine 
$280,000 a week for board bills, during 
the summer and fall months. “ This, 
in connection with the large expendi- 
tures for necessities and luxuries of var- 
ious kinds by non-resident occupants of 
summer cottages at our coast and in- 
land resorts ; the sums, ranging from five 
to several hundred dollars each, left at 
various points in the State for outfits, 
guides, etc., by the army of sportsmen 
and campers ; and the further fact that 
every Maine hamlet has its quota of sum- 
mer visitors at more or less modest rates 
of entertainment, would seem to make it 
appear that the summer resort interest of 
Maine is worthy of development.” 

If this has been done in Maine by the 
passage and enforcement of wise laws, is 
it not worth while doing the same in such 
States as have any game to protect? 

[While we believe in the Maine game 
laws we think that State passed them 
after the game was practically destroyed. 
—Ep OvrTING.] 





THE GAME OF CURLING. 


BY JAMES HEDLEY. 


fHINTER games for 

outdoors are a nat- 

ural enough sub- 

ject for discussion 

in the northern part 

of this broad conti- 

nent, where snow 

and ice takeso long 

a lease of the earth’s 

surface. To the 

young and robust, 
accustomed to the exhilaration of frosty 
air and to the delights of feathery snow, 
the prospect of outdoor enjoyment is 
unalloyed delight. But there are many 
dwellers in cities brought up in the mis- 
taken notion that winter is necessarily a 
gloomy, shivery time, a period of pro- 
longed discomfort, varying from catarrh 
to frost bite, when people must be either 
stewed within doors or’ chilled without. 
Not so, my comrades; not so! Of course, 
if you, whose blood is warm within, choose 


to sit indoors, like your grandsires cut in 
alabaster, wooing artificial heat and avoid- 
ing oxygen, you will blanch, and “ goose- 
flesh rigors creep” along your surface 


from nose to toes. Turn out, however, 
with half a dozen other fellows, properly 
dressed, into the crisp, keen air of a bright 
wintry day—deep snow or not, no matter ; 
walk, drive, skate, coast, amuse your- 
selves as you will, and you shall find a 
better stimulus, a more cheering glow, 
physical and moral, from the outing than 
at any other season of the year. 

The need of some trustworthy descrip- 
tion of curling is emphasized when we 
find in an authority like Webster’s Dic- 
tionary such a definition as the fol- 
lowing: “Curling—A game among the 
Scotch, which consists in propelling by 
the hand a heavy weight (as a large stone 
or a mass of iron) along the surface of the 
ice so as to strike another heavy weight 
and drive it in a given direction.” The 
worthy Noah, Doctor of Laws and lexicog- 
rapher though he was, had something to 
learn about curling, for it is not the ob- 
ject of the game, as he would have it ap- 
pear, to make one stone strike another. 
The object of the game is to so propel a 
stone that it shall, at a distance of forty 
yards or more, lie upon or close to a mark 


made upon the ice called the “tee.” In- 
cidentally, of course, it may be needful 
for a player to strike with his own an ad- 
versary’s stone which lies on or near the 
tee, in order that his own may lie a win- 
ner in its place. Or, again, it may be 
essential for the player, in given circum- 
stances, to play at some stone of his own 
side and drive it forward a few feet ora 
few inches, as the case may be, to render 
ita winner. Still the object of both op- 
posing sides in a game is always to lie at 
the finish nearest the tee. 

But I shall not assume that you desire, 
or that the readers of OuTING need, a 
minute, technical description of this fine 
old game. All I aim to do is to make 
clear its broad features and to faintly in- 
dicate its delights. Given a bright, cold 
day, a sheet of smooth, level ice 150 feet 
by 20, eight players, four a side, provided 
with rubber shoes, each with a pair of 
curling stones or curling irons—it is 
immaterial which, but they must all ob- 
viously be either one or other—and a 
broom, and you have the essentials of 
the game. There is a tradition that 
whiskey and haggis, oatmeal and Scotch 
brogue or birth are necessaries in curl- 
ing. This, if it was ever true, is so no 
longer, as thousands of players on both 
sides of the Atlantic can testify. In the 
club to which I belong, and it is the 
largest in America, the Canadian and 
American players outnumber the Scotch ; 
of at least one club in Montreal the like 
can be said, and there are many good 
curlers in the United States who can 
no more pronounce “ Auchtermuchty ” 
or “Ecclefechan” than they can drink 
Scotch whiskey or digest haggis. 

To be a good curler a man must have 
a clear eye, a sound head and a steady 
hand. Great strength is not requisite, 
neither are the lungs of Stentor, though 
this is commonly called, through a-misap- 
prehension of the origin of the term, 
“The Roarin’ Game.” The term may 
rather have arisen from the roaring or 
whirring sound made by the stones as 
they glide over the ice. This is very 
noticeabie on a lake or pond, where the 
roaring of the stones can be heard in the 
still air half a mile away. Self control 
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and the true spirit of sport are necessary 
features in a good curler; for we are told 
by a writer concerning the game that 
“the pillars of the bonspiel are rivalry 
and good fellowship.” 

Now fora brief description of a game at 
curling. At each end of the sheet of ice 
described a point called the tee is made 
in the ice; concentric circles are drawn 
around this and scratched or colored in 
the ice, for convenience of measuring, the 
largest of which has seven feet radius, and 
semicircular “hacks” are cut, behind each 
tee, large enough to give foothold to brace 
the body of a player when delivering the 
curling stone. Sides are chosen by, let us 
say, Messrs. A and B, who are respectively 
“skips,” or captains, of the opposing 
“rinks,” as the groups of four players are 
called. Theskips take their places at the 
tee, and the game begins by the “lead” or 
first player of the rink that wins the toss 
playing alternate stones along the ice 
toward the farthest tee, one hundred and 
twenty-six feet away. We shall suppose 
that the first stone comes to rest a few feet 
in front of the tee. The object of the op- 
posing “lead” will be to draw past or 
“around” it and to lie still closer to the 
objective point. If he fail at first in this 
A’s lead will endeavor to “guard” his 
first shot (the stone which lies nearest 
the tee is always called “the shot”) by 
laying his second stone in front of it. B 
then directs his player again to “draw,” 
z.¢., to try and lie on or near the tee, 
and it is possible for him, by giving his 
stone plenty of “turn "—which is impart- 
ed by a twist of the wrist, outward or in- 
ward, as necessary—to curve in, pass both 
guard and shot, and lie the winner. The 
second: and third players on either side 
continue their efforts to lie nearest the 
tee, and this may be done either by “rid- 
ing” an opponent’s stone “through the 
rings” and “lying” himself at the de- 
sired spot, or by “ wicking ”—7. e., carom- 
ing—off some of the stones already in 
the rings so as to lie in the coveted posi- 
tion. A line is drawn across the ice fif- 
teen feet in front of each tee, called the 
“hog score,” and any stone which does 
not go far enough to cross this line is 
called “a hog” and removed from the ice 
as useless in that end. Supposing B lies 
the shot and that two stones rest in front 
of the tee in such a way that a stone can 
pass between them, the opening thus left 
may be taken advantage of by A, who in 
such circumstances would aim to “draw 
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the port” and remain the winner pro tem. 
B, however, has yet another stone to play, 
and may perhaps follow A through the 
same port, ride. his stone out and rest in 
its place. In such an event B would win 
the “end” and count. Succeeding ends 
or “heads” are played from opposite di- 
rections until sixteen, eighteen or twenty- 
one have been played, or a certain time 
has elapsed, as may be agreed upon. 
Then the aggregate of points is counted, 
and the side which has made the most 
points is declared the winner. 

But what use is made of the brooms 
which each player carries, and how do 
they add to the interest or success of the 
contestants in a game? Sweeping, we 
reply, is half the battle ; at all events it 
constitutes half the fun. The progress 
of a stone, even on tolerably smooth ice, 
is more assisted by sweeping than an 
uninstructed looker-on would imagine. 
“Upon judicious sweeping much of the 
game depends,” says “J. M.” in one of 
that delightful series of curling books, 
called “The Channel Stane; or, Sweep- 
ings Frae the Rinks,” published in Edin- 
burgh by Richard Cameron a dozen years 
ago. The writer goes on: “The shouts 
of ‘Soop! soop!’ (Sweep! sweep!) that 
follow the signal of the skip; the excited 
gestures of the capering combatants ; the 
constant cries of victory or defeat after 
the frequent changes of fortune ; the gen- 
eral exhilaration of spirits attending a 
healthy and exciting exercise in the brac- 
ing air of winter—all tend to make the 
scene an extraordinary one. * * * And 
so the game goes on—a game of give 
and take!” 

There is an oddity about the appear- 
ance of excited sweepers in a brisk game 
of curling and a quaintness about its lan- 
guage that render it interesting to an on- 
looker and extremely amusing to the first 
beholder. So engrossing does the game 
sometimes become to the player that we 
have known instances in which, on a cold 
day, the ears or left-hand fingers of a 
skip have been frozen without his being 
conscious of it, and only at the close of 
the match was he made aware of the 
frostbite. This implies an unusual de- 
gree of absorption and could not so easily 
happen to another player as to a skip, for 
the latter has to stand most of his time 
near the tee and has very little sweeping 
to do. 

There are, of course, sedate curlers 
as well as excitable ones. But even if 
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any man be at first in such mood that, 
like Rosalind, he has “not one word to 
throw at a dog,” he cannot long resist 
the exhilaration of the game. The curler 
who has not thawed out—in a moral sense 
—at the close of the sixth end, who is not 
moved by the concord or the discord of 
vocal sounds that he is obliged to hear, is 
fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. 

I may remark in passing that fifty years 
ago the game was usually played by 
eight men aside, throwing one stone each 
instead of, as now, by four men a side, 
with a pair of curling stones to each. In 
the year 1844 or thereabout a game with 
eight men a side was played between the 
Scarboro Club and the Toronto Club in 
Upper Canada. ‘ 

There is a story in print—it is fifty years 
old—of a French Canadian farmer who 
had seen the game for the first time at 
Quebec, and described it as follows : “ J’ai 
vu aujourd’hui une bande d’Ecossais qui 
jettoient des grandes boules de fer, faites 
comme des bombes, sur la glace; aprés 
quoi ils crient soupe, soupe! ensuite ils 
riaient comme des foux; je crois bien 
qu'ils sont vraiment foux.” (To-day I 
saw a group of Scotchmen who were 
throwing large balls of iron, like tea- 
kettles, on the ice, after which they cried 
“Soop, soop!” and laughed like fools; I 
verily believe they were fools, indeed, or 
else crazy.) 

It may, I think, be questioned whether 
the playing of the game in covered rinks, 
which has come so much into vogue of 
late years in Canada and the United 
States, has not modified its traditional 
noisiness. It certainly is questioned 
whether the healthfulness of curling is 
not lessened by the confinement of a 
building, and whether the truer ice and 
freedom from snow thereby secured, ren- 
dering more delicate play possible, com- 
pensate for the lack of the stimulus of 
the sunshine and purer air of outdoors. 
But then the frequent snowfalls of a North 
American winter make it difficult to 
keep a tract of uncovered ice in good or- 
der. As mere spectacles—or, I am re- 
minded, as trials of endurance of hyper- 
borean discomfort—bonspiels on the St. 
Lawrence, at Montreal, or at Hamilton, on 
Burlington Bay, or on Lake Michigan, 
thermometer zero and a keen wind blow- 
ing, may be all very well once in a life- 
time. If, however, curling were in this 
country dependent upon outdoor ice ex- 
Clusively, its votaries would be fewer than 
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they are and its attractions would un- 
questionably be lessened. 

The first sheds that were built for in- 
door playing of the game were rude 
wooden structures, for one or at most 
two rinks. Those in Montreal to-day, of 
the Montreal, Caledonian and Thistle 
clubs, are all for two rinks only, albeit 
that of the Thistle is of brick and has 
very cosy dining and committee rooms. 
It is in Ontario that have arisen of late 
years the larger buildings for the game, 
as, for example, at London, Peterboro, 
Guelph and Brantford. Ottawa, too, 
has built a fine rink. In Toronto there 
are five clubs with six huge buildings, 
mostly with boarded floors, which will ac- 
commodate twenty-four rinks or 192 play- 
ers, and on bonspiel occasions these are 
all filled as well as “outside ice” to the 
extent of twenty additional rinks, afforded 
by the uncovered and unboarded spaces 
on the grounds. Some scores of United 
States curlers, from various cities East 
and West, have taken part in these bon- 
spiels, on which occasions international 
trophies have been contended for. At 
that of 1887, if I remember rightly, the 
success of the American players in con- 
tending with Canadians was much great- 
er on the open-air ice than under cover, 
showing that they were more at home 
upon the rougher surface, and less accus- 
tomed to the delicate play possible upon 
a perfectly smooth and even surface, such 
as carefully leveled boarded floors, cov- 
ered with properly “made” ice, enable 
one to obtain. 

This leads me to remark another feature 
observable in the play of the American 
curlers on this and other occasions ; they 
are too apt to play “strong,” to be—as it 
would be phrased in the old country— 
“too well up.” One of the best stone 
players in all Canada, and a skip of mark- 
ed success and experience, when asked by 
a genial but spread-eagle curler from New 
York State to give him some points as to 
defects in the play of his rink, replied: 
“You almost all play too strong; it is 
the drawing game, remember, and not the 
riding game, which wins, three times in 
four.” There are numbers of players in 
the States, however, who need no point- 
ers. The Buffalo men and those of 
Yonkers and many in New York city can 
hold their own admirably. The Milwau- 
kee Knights of the Broom, too, play a 
strong game, and at one of the Montreal 
winter carnivals within the last five years 
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carried off the international trophy from 
such cracks as the Blue Noses of Halifax, 
with the famous Jock Johnston at their 
head. Ogdensburg also turns out iron 
players who rival the Brockvilles and 
other competitors north and east of the 
lakes. 

Interest in curling has increased re- 
markably within a few years, both in Can- 
ada and the Northern States of the Union. 
A number of new clubs have recently 
been formed in various American cities, 
while in Ontario the number of clubs has 
grown from perhaps forty in 1875 to more 
than one hundred in 1889. 

The young men have taken hoid of it 
in Canada to an extent which promises 
well for the future of the game. And cer- 
tainly, while the climate of the region 
north of the fortieth parallel on this con- 
tinent continues what it is, and so long as 
the character and mora/e of the people re- 
main as they now are, there is every rea- 
son to hope that it may spread. It is a 
cheering, bracing winter sport, as simple 
and inexpensive as it is consistent with 
good morals and pure fun. “Keep the 
game pure,” wrote the late David Green- 
shields, of Montreal, one of the best of 
curlers and most charming of men, to a 
member of his club, who was leaving the 
Mount Royal city and joining a Queen 
City club; “maintain it in its simplicity, 
and see that you permit no fantastic or 
expensive innovations that will lessen its 
good influences on heart and head.” Pro- 
fessionalism is unknown in curling, and 
the man who exceeds the bounds of true 
amateur sport is no longer a curler in the 
true sense. “Curlers are democrats ; ice 
is a leveler;” the player who forgets his 
brotherhood and loses his temper might 
as well lose his head. There are good 
players in every club, doubtless, and al- 
most everywhere are to be found local 
Tam Samsons who, in the words of Burns, 
may be in turn 

* * The king o’ a’ the core, 
To draw, to guard, or wick a bore, 
Or up the rink like Jehu roar, 

In time o’ need. 

More accurate play can be made, it 
must be admitted, with curling irons, such 
as are used in the colder regions of 
Quebec province and the eastern part of 
Ontario, than with the “hone” or Ailsa 
Craig stones, preferred in the region of 
the great lakes. Surprisingly accurate 
play is habitually made by the curlers of 
Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa, fit to be 
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called the billiards of ice, with irons 
which are of different shape, smaller 
diameter, but greater weight than the 
stones of Western or Maritime Province 
or Hudson River players. No more won- 
derful precision of execution, no more ad- 
mirable results of the correct judgment 
of distance aided by true aim of the 
trained eye and hand, are to be witnessed 
than is afforded by a match game between 
crack teams of the Quebec or Three Riv- 
ers curling clubs and those of the Mon- 
treal or Thistle curling clubs of Montreal. 
Time and again I have seen ends played 
by such clubs, in which shots were laid 
literally “to an inch,” and in which from 
five to eight stones were so played as to 
lie in a cluster within the four-foot rings. 
To “inwick” or “outwick” a stone so 
many inches, or to “raise” a front stone 
several feet and thereby win the coveted 
shot ; to “draw” your stone through a 
“port” but half a foot wider than itself, 
forty yards away; to so guard a winner 
that nothing save a miracle of chance 
could get at it—these are the exciting 
features of a game. Such performances 
send the young men wild and make the 
old men young. 

In the gossiping glossary which Tom 
Hood the younger wrote for a pocket 
edition of Bret Harte’s Western sketches 
he says: “If the language of poetry be, 
as it is defined, essentially picturesque 
and figurative, slang is decidedly the 
language of poetry.” In this sense, the 
slang, or, to be polite, the nomenclature, 
of the games of curling and bowling 
partakes of the poetic—though some 
Philistines have dared to call it outland- 
ish jargon—for it is both figurative and 
picturesque. Many industrious knights of 
the “besom and stane ”—many a prosaic 
bowler, intent only upon “drawing a 
port,” “takin’ a wick,” or “riding the 
jack,” and using the lingo appropriate to 
the occasion—would, if told that he was 
talking unconscious poetry, be as pro- 
foundly surprised as was Mons. Jourdain, 
in Moliére’s play, when he learned that he 
had been talking in prose for forty years 
without knowing it. 

“The game of curling may justly be 
regarded as one of our national amuse- 
ments,” so writes, in 1811, the author of 
the account of “ The Game of Curling,” a 
member of the Duddingston, Scotland, 
Curling Society. “The origin of this 
game,” he continues, “is yet involved in 
darkness, and while golf and football are 
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mentioned in lists of the amusements of 
Scotch people in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, there is no mention of 
curling until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.” Camden, however, in his 
“ Britannia,” published in 1607, says that in 
the island of Copinsha, near the Orkneys, 
“are to be found in great plenty excel- 
lent stones for the game called curling.” 
Another writer, quoted in “ The Channel 
Stane,” says that while some ultra-patri- 
otic curlers claim for the game a native 
origin, and cite a passage from Ossian to 
prove that the Fingallian heroes beguiled 
their winters with the game, it is with 
more likelihood supposed to have been 
introduced into Scotland by the Flemish 
emigrants who settled there at the close 
of the fifteenth or early in the sixteenth 
century. It is at any rate significant that 
the technical language of the game is 
often of Low Country origin. For exam- 
ple, “curl,” from the German hursweil, a 
game, an amusement; “rink” or renk, 
probably from the ancient Saxon drink, a 
strong man; “tee,” from the Icelandic 
tia, pointing out a place; “wick” from 
the South German wc, a corner or angle, 
because a corner or part of the stone 
only is hit ; “bonspiel,” as a gathering of 
curlers is called, is very evidently derived 
from the French don, good, and the Bel- 
gian spfe/, or German sfie/, play. 

It is a little singular that in these days 
when competitions in sports have become 
almost worldwide no such thing as a con- 
test between Old World and New World 
curlers has yet been arranged. The 
Clyde and the Isle of Wight send their 
yachts to sail against those of New York 
and Boston; a cricket team goes from 
Philadelphia and another from the Do- 
minion to encounter Surrey at the Oval, 
and British teams come over to try con- 
clusions with America and Canada at the 
wickets. Hanlan goes to the Tyne and 
the Paramatta ; Myers shows the Eng- 
lish people what sort of runners this con- 
tinent can produce; Canadian lacrosse 
players visit the cities of the United 
Kingdom, and in return an Irish twelve 
cross the Atlantic to find the ce/um but 
not the azimum changed. Last of all, an 
Ontario football team has the temerity to 
challenge English, Scotch and Irish play- 
ers on their own grounds. But there is 
no instance of a match at curling between 
Scottish players and Canadian or Ameri- 
can. Let us hope that ere long the 
“brithers o’ the broom” shall arrange to 
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try conclusions between the hardy sons 
of North Britain and their “kin beyond 
the sea’”’ at a recreation which both love 
so well. Canadian devotees of the game 
are accustomed to say nowadays that 
while the old-country Scots are great on 
theory we are strong in practice. This 
will apply, I think, not only to curling, 
but to bowls on the green. But then 
Canucks are bumptious and may be taken 
down. Fancy what a good time might 
be had by a group of Scotch curlers com- 
ing over to test the skill of their cousins 
in the great republic or the new domin- 
ion! No matter whether landed in New 
York or in Halifax, they would be taken 
figuratively round the neck, literally by 
the hand, and shown the best of every- 
thing and everybody from Jersey to Min- 
nesota, from the Miramichi to the banks 
of the Red River. If theirs were not 
a triumphal procession it would, at all 
events, be a joyful one. 

The game of curling was introduced 
into what is now Ontario by old-country 
Scotchmen about 1830, and in a very few 
years afterward the Flamboro and Fergus 
clubs were organized. In 1837 the To- 
ronto Club came into existence; shortly 
after them the Guelph and Scarboro were 
formed, and within twenty years Paris, 
Bowmanville and the Hamilton Thistles. 
At Galt curlers played in 1834 with beech 
blocks bound with iron, and elsewhere, 
later, hollow irons were used, probably 
because proper stones could not be got or 
afforded. At the present time the pattern 
of stone most used—they are all import- 
ed from Scotland—has a diameter of ten 
and three-quarter to eleven and a half 
inches, and a “bearing”: or running circle 
of from five to five and a half inches; 
weight, thirty-seven to forty-five pounds. 
The bottom of these stones is made con- 
cave, so that the circle actually touching 
the ice is only from one-eighth to three- 
eighths of an inch. In the case of irons 
the diameter of the stone is less, say eight 
inches, and the shape different, the bear- 
ing being usually nearly six inches in di- 
ameter, and from an eighth to a quarter 
inch in “thickness.” Irons are now made 
of a less weight than fifty-six pounds; they 
are made of seventy pounds weight, but 
these are considered extra heavy and only 
good for leading with. The average weight 
runs from fifty-six to sixty-two or sixty- 
three, and most of the curling irons now 
weigh about fifty-nine to sixty pounds. 
The Quebec Curling Club was organized 
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in 1821. The Montreal Curling Club is of 
older date, having been formed in 1807. 
Of the other clubs in Montreal I have 
been unable to learn the date of founding, 
but the Thistle, which has the largest 
membership of all, dates from the year 
1843. The Ottawa club was not formed 
till 1862. These, as well as the Three 
Rivers, the St. Johns and, I believe, the 
Sherbrooke clubs, are all iron players. 

An old and honored organization is the 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club of Scot- 
land, “ The mither o’ us a’,” as runs the 
toast at many a curlers’ dinner in the col- 
onies. This body sends for competition 
each season in Canada a number of med- 
als, which are allotted to certain districts, 
containing five or six clubs each. _ These 
clubs oppose each other during the sea- 
son, and the surviving winner takes the 
medal, which is prized as coming from the 
curlers’ fountain of honor. Between 1845 
and 1873 many clubs in both Upper and 
Lower Canada affiliated with the R. C. C. 
C., and matters in dispute used to be re- 
ferred to that body. This was found un- 


satisfactory ; in curling as in other mat- 
ters Canadians wanted to legislate for 
themselves, and so about 1860 a branch 


of the Royal Caledonian was established 
for the Province of Quebec, a similar 
branch being instituted for Ontario in 
1874, one for the Maritime Provinces still 
more lately, and now I understand there 
is one for Manitoba and the Northwest. 
It is the duty of the branches to allocate 
the district medals and to regulate the 
playing of the clubs at large. There 
are ninety-eight active clubs and four “ in- 
active’? ones under the Ontario branch, 
with a total membership of about three 
thousand. 

Bonspiels, or tournaments, where a 
large number of players come together, 
are a great feature in curling. On such 
occasions the players make a day of it, 
and in the olden time in Scotland, if his- 
torians and song writers say truly, they 
“made a night of it” when the day was 
done. In this country people travel 
greater distances than ever Scotchmen 
did to take part ina bonspiel. The first 
large gathering of the sort, composed of 
United States and Canadian players, was 
at Black Rock, near Buffalo, in 1865, when 
twenty-seven rinks a_ side contended. 
The next was at Toronto, in 1887, when 
twenty-nine rinks, or one hundred and 
sixteen players on each side, took part. 
At a Montreal winter carnival not long 
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ago points as far distant as New York and 
Milwaukee, New Glasgow, N. S., and Lon- 
don, Ont., were represented by curling 
clubs. Central Park, New York; Pater- 
son, N. J., and Milwaukee have been 
frequent rallying points for American 
curlers, when National Curling Club 
medals, the Mitchell gold medal, the Gor- 
don champion rink medal and other 
trophies were to be competed for. And 
when the Ice Carnival was held at St. 
Paul, in February, 1886, the largest curl- 
ing bonspiel ever known thereabout was 
one of its features. I do not recollect the 
average number of curlers said to congre- 
gate on the occasion of the grand Scot- 
tish gatherings at Linlithgow or Loch- 
maben, but at bonspiels on Burlington 
Bay as many as one hundred and ten 
rinks, which means four hundred and 
forty players, from all parts of Ontario 
have taken part. 

At such times the railways make spe- 
cial terms to groups of curlers, and there 
is many a quaint scene at the railway sta- 
tion. An express sleigh filled with curl- 
ing stones and brooms drives up to the 
platform, a dozen men surround the 
sleigh, each grasps a pair of stones and a 
broom and makes for the baggage car. 
One man counts the loved articles as 
they are handed into the railway’s keep- 
ing, and woe be to the luckless baggage 
master who dumps these precious stones 
too hard upon the floor of his car or 
strikes them upon the iron grating of the 
door. Private sleighs and hacks begin 
to arrive. The methodical merchant has 
had his curling stones “slung” in leather 
straps ; a careful judge takes the handles 
off his and puts them into his bag, while 
the stones themselves are wrapped in 
paper and corded; a still more particular 
doctor carries his own box around with 
him, fitted with divisions, some say lined 
with cotton wool, which he watches like 
an immigrant his luggage; a devil-may- 
care lumberman dashes up to the door- 
way as the train moves off, and, swinging 
himself on board, says: “By George, 
boys, I came away without my curling 
stones! But it’s all right, skip, old man, 
T know where I can borrow a pair as soon 
as we arrive; you can depend on me.” 
If there happen to be a special car at- 
tached for the use of the curlers, as is 
sometimes the case on these occasions, 
these holiday-making business men, like 
children of a larger growth, grow ani- 
mated as they cluster together, chatting, 
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smoking, bent on curling. To paraphrase 
Whittier, they are 
Resting there, escaped awhile 


From cares that wear the life away. 
* * * * * * 


And on the ice forget the restless pack 
Of duties, claims and needs that bark 
upon their track. 


I learn from the annuals of the Grand 
National Curling Club of America that 
in 1886-7 there were thirty-one clubs in 
the United States affiliated to that body. 
In 1887-8 there were thirty-nine. Their 
membership totaled seven hundred and 
eighty-three, in which I assume it right 
to include the Four-Brother Club, which, 
though composed of Canadians, appears 
to be, like the rest, within the jurisdiction 
of the G. N.C. C. The Annual for 1889 
gives forty-five clubs, with eight hundred 
and sixty members. There must be more 
clubs than this in the United States, how- 
ever, and certainly no one can believe 
that the curlers of the Union are to be 
numbered by hundreds only. 

In the Northwestern States the game is 
spreading fast, and fourteen out of the 
forty odd clubs whose names appear in the 
annual hail from Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Illinois. New clubs are being form- 


ed, and it says a good deal for the pros- 
pects of the game in that quarter when 
we find one hundred and twenty contes- 
tants in thirty rinks at Portage, Wis., 
last year in the match for the Morgan 
medal, a prize open to Chicago, Milwau- 


kee and Illinois curlers. Ten new clubs 
came into the fold of the Grand National 
Curling Club during the season of 1886-7, 
which is regarded by the secretary 
thereof in his report as “a sure sign that 
our organization is not losing, but gain- 
ing, as it gets more venerable.” It is of 
interest to observe that the G. N.C. C., 
which has been established since 1867, 
distributed for competition in 1888-9 
thirteen district medals, which were al- 
lotted to clubs in New York, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois. Last 
year there were seventeen distributed, the 
area being apparently widened by the 
addition of the State of Pennsylvania. 
A meeting of the.G. N. C. C. of America 
is to be held, I understand, at Toronto 
on July 9, next year. And it is expected 
that an International curling contest with 
fifty rinks a side will then be arranged 
for the winter of 1891-2. 

“How does this thing work?” was 
asked by a doubting visitor who had 
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heard much of the game of curling and 
its effect in exalting low spirits and cur- 
ing dyspepsia. For answer he was taken 
to a rink, told to look on and make his 
own deductions. He found that upon the 
rink the jaded banker had left his austere 
bank-parlor face behind with his balances, 
and professed to “ draw ” something else 
than bills of exchange. The statesman 
eschewed for the nonce checks and guar- 
antees, and bent his energies to the study 
of “guards.” The lawyer perceived spe- 
cial pleas and exceptions to be of no 
avail in the matter of “turns” and car- 
oms, 

How interesting to observe the atti- 
tudes of a player as he watches his stone 
during the fifteen seconds it takes to run 
its course; his eagerness, his expectancy, 
changing to a noble rage of self reproach 
as he finds it miss because played “ too 
narrow !” How anxious the skip—with- 
what an impetuous stamp of his foot does 
he reprove a player who would sweep a 
winner prematurely, and with what calm 
assurance, changing in a second to bois- 
terous excitement, does he declare, “ Up 
brooms !—that’s like the stone for me; 
don’t put a broom on him—he’s got the 
port, he’s dead right, give him time! 
Great Scott ! you're a fine player ; it’s on 
the very button! Give us your hand, my 
lad, you'll win a medal yet!” But pen 
and ink, nay, even type and ink and the 
engraver to boot, are cold media in which 
to set forth the glow, the expansiveness of 
this sport. Its strenuous spirit has been 
well caught by the Canadian poet, Mc- 
Lachlan, when he declares : 

For in this strife the wave of life 
Mounts to its highest score, O! 

And vim and nerve that never swerve 
All mankind must adore, O! 


An excellent appreciation of the attrac- 
tive features of the game, from a moral 
point of view, is shown by Mr. George 
Ross McKenzie in his address accom- 
panying the presentation of his medal to 
the clubs of New Jersey. He perceives 
—and with this sentence of his I will con- 
clude—that “one of the first and strictest 
rules of the game is good-humor and 
kindly feeling under all circumstances 
and provocations ;.and a training which 
results in the combination of this quality 
of self control with manly strength and 
cool judgment cannot fail to make men 
who will do equal honor to the land of 
their forefathers and the country of their 
adoption.” 
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On hills and forests bare and brown 

See the silent snow come down, 
Pure, soft and white; 

Like showers of blossoms winds have blown 
From flowers of light. 


Faster and faster fall the flakes 

On the dim woods and sylvan lakes, 
From stormy skies, 

Like soft speech on a heart that aches 
When pity sighs. 


Oh, wailing winds that sadly sigh 

Above the graves where loved ones lie, 
Now, while ye blow, 

Build a white stair and touch the sky 
With stainless snow ! 


Let pyramids of spotless hue 

Point to the bending arch of blue 
Without a stain, 

And mark the place where sleep the true 
In battle slain. 


Ye sculptors of the snow unseen, 

In syllables of purest sheen, 
Like light above, 

Grave white words, with white flowers between, 
That stand for love. 


Quarry from clouds a shaft to rise, 
Like Jacob’s ladder when the skies 
With wings were white, 
And in the morning may our eyes 
Rejoice in light. GEORGE W. BunGay. 
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ARING - sports- 

men who visit 

Florida during 

the winter 

months never 

desire to return 

home without 

having shot an 

alligator, and 

the larger it is 

the better 

pleased is the 

successful man. 

Many fail to 

accomplish their purpose, nevertheless, 

and for the simple reason that the sauri- 

ans are hibernating at that season of the 

year and seldom emerge from their cosy 

retreats except when pressed by hunger 
or deluded by unusually warm weather. 

To kill them at such times a person 
must be familiar with their haunts or 
have the good fortune to meet them while 
he is in quest of better game. They seem 
exceedingly stupid and lethargic on such 
occasions, as if they were not fully aroused 
from their slumbers and were weak from 
long fasting. If they are encountered 
suddenly on dry land, they make their 
usual display of bad temper by swelling 
the body to its fullest dimensions from 
throat to tail, hissing forth their anger 
in musky tones, and lashing the ground 
with their elastic caudal appendages. 
Their little piggish eyes also gleam with 
a mingled expression of fear and ferocity, 
and frequently their elongated jaws snap 
viciously together, as if they would like 
to devour their human foe. 

If not stopped, they try to escape, as 
they do not relish fighting on land ; but if 
any determined attempt is made to bar 
their way they become aggressive imme- 
diately. Their first movement is to try 
and hit the enemy with the muscular tail, 
and if that fails they sometimes advance 
open mouthed. The latter action is more 
of a demonstration than a real attack in 
most instances, yet it looks formidable 
enough to startle a novice, or even a vet- 
eran hunter unacquainted with the char- 
acteristics of the saurians. The person 


who understands them pays little atten- 
tion to these feints, unless the animals are 
within biting range, for he knows that he 
can easily elude his fleetest assailant, ow- 
ing to its rigid, scaly armor, which pre- 
vents rapidity of movement, and its com- 
paratively awkward legs, which nature 
seems to have destined more for weight 
carrying than speed. If the _ reptile 
charges, the hunter merely steps aside 
and lets it pass on, or tumbles it over 
with a load of shot in the eyes or a bullet 
through the brain. 

Most of the ‘gators killed in winter by 
Northern sportsmen are shot while they 
are sunning themselves on a bank or 
beach, after a long sleep in the muddy 
bottoms of lakes or rivers, or while mi- 
grating from one body of water to an- 
other. The novices who kill large alli- 
gators at such times generally like to 
have themselves and their victims pho- 
tographed by a knight of the camera, 
that they may be able to furnish ocular 
proof to their Northern friends that they 
actually destroyed a “ Florida dragon.” 
These gentlemen also seem anxious to 
get a lady or two into the group, and no 
picture is thought complete without the 
usual black butcher engaged in flaying 
the carcass. Colored men are quite anx- 
ious to become dissectors at such scenes, 
for, besides the liberal pay usually re- 
ceived, their vanity is highly flattered by 
having their features portrayed in the 
foreground, and surrounded by distin- 
guished company. Many of these pho- 
tographs may now be seen throughout 
the Northern States, and the friends of 
the gentlemen who killed the saurians no 
doubt look upon them as the most daring 
of heroes, yet if the facts concerning some 
of these victorious scenes were told they 
would bring the Nimrods less praise than 
ridicule. One of the photographs which 
made the deepest impression on my mind 
depicted a man, in full sporting toggery, 
sitting on a camp stool, with a rifle across 
his knees, in front of a huge alligator, 
which a negro was carefully dissecting. 
A large tent occupied the background, 
and groups of palmettoes were visible on 
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the right and left. The picture looked 
innocent and real enough, yet the acces- 
sories were grouped for the occasion, and 
all the principal figure in the scene had to 
do with the alligator was to help tow it 
to where it was photographed after the 
negro had killed it with an axe while it 
was enjoying its noon siesta. 

These remarks are not intended to im- 
ply that the majority of sportsmen do not 
kill the reptiles in a thoroughly sports- 
man-like manner, but rather to explain 
how so many photographs of Florida 
scenes make the skinning of alligators 
seem so common, 

Before describing any of my experiences 
with the saurians it may be well to note 
some of their traits, for these are not well 
known even to persons who have spent 
years amid the haunts of the reptiles. 
Alligators are, primarily, the most marked 
feature of animal life in the Southern 
States, and the most interesting to the 
sportsman and naturalist, though each 
looks upon them from different stand- 
points. ‘To the former they are too often 
nothing more than skulking, cowardly and 
destructive thieves which gobble down 
his wild ducks as fast as they touch the 
water, or his loved companion, the dog, 
while attempting to retrieve the dead 
birds. Their open countenances carry no 
indications of generosity to him, but, on 
the contrary, are typical of all that is 
truculent, sardonic and hideously repul- 
sive. Man and the alligator seem to be 
natural enemies, for the former rarely 
misses an opportunity of destroying the 
latter. It is a common belief in Florida 
that the reptile will boldly attack a sleep- 
ing man, but hurriedly flee should he arise ; 
for man erect is to the alligator what he 
is to the tiger, “the lord of creation,” and 
it pays him voluntary homage by scam- 
pering off at its best pace. It is also said 
that an alligator will not attack a white 
man while he is bathing, but it has no 
such respect for a black or a red man. In 
fact, to use the vernacular, “an alligator 
likes a nigger better than a hog, and a boy 
than a man.” 

It seems more probable that the negro’s 
dusky hue in the dark and often muddy 
waters prevents the saurian from detecting 
his dangerous character until after the 
assault has been made, and then it has 
things too much in its own jaws to care for 
the result. I am also inclined to think that 
fear of the white man has become an 
hereditary instinct with modern alligators, 
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for they appear to avoid his haunts as 
much as possible—though they may be 
quite numerous near negro quarters—and 
will flee from him where they pay little 
attention to the presence of his black 
brother. ‘That this should be so seems 
quite natural when we consider the per- 
petual war waged on the saurians by the 
Caucasian race for centuries. 

According to the book of Genesis the 
waters brought forth the fish and the 
birds, and according to paleontologists 
that book is correct, the reptiles being the 
source from which emanated our feather- 
ed creation. Birds are, therefore, simply 
modified saurians, the scales of the latter 
having become transformed into feathers 
on the former, and the fore feet into 
wings. How many eons it took to make 
this wonderful transformation of mud- 
crawling, hideous reptiles into winged and 
beautiful songsters no scientist can deter- 
mine. Yet that one is the product of the 
other is apparent to every. student of 
primitive animal life. Look, for instance, 
at the picture of the ichthyosaurus, com- 
pare it with that of the bat-like reptile, the 
pterodactyl, and note how similar in form 
they are, though differing vastly in size: 
the former was a finned reptile, twenty 
feet or more in length, the latter a winged 
reptile, about the size of a pigeon, which 
had teeth, and a long, pointed tail like 
that of a lizard. It was at this period of 
the earth’s history that both forms of life 
began to form into distinct groups, and 
the divergence has been getting greater 
ever since, until, at present, few persons 
besides students of zoology would think 
that one bore any relationship to the 
other. The penguin is probably the near- 
est living type of the pterodactyl, and 
the crocodile and alligator of the ichthy- 
osaurus. 

It may not be generally known that 
both the crocodile and alligator are deni- 
zens of Floridian waters, but such is the 
fact. The former is more southern in its 
habitat than the latter, and also shows 
a more marked preference for running 
streams and sandy beaches near the sea- 
shore. Its favorite ground for a siesta 
is a sloping beach which commands a 
good view of the environments. When 
alarmed it dashes into the rolling billows, 
should any be near—for it is far more 
marine in its habits than its congener— 
and swims boldly into the open sea. It is 
evidently capable of making long voyages, 
for it has been found among the keys 
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of the Florida Reef, having, apparently, 
reached them from Cuba. Many persons 
in this State, well acquainted with the 
saurians, cannot tell an alligator from a 
crocodile ; yet each has distinctive traits 
so well marked that a single glance is 
enough to enable an expert to distinguish 
them apart. 

The alligator has, in the first place, a 
shorter snout, a broader head, and more 
teeth than its congener. It does not pos- 
sess the two holes in the upper jaw into 
which the two great tusks of the lower jaw 
fit, which are so prominent a characteristic 
of the latter, nor do the teeth protrude 
through the upper jaw, as they do in the 
crocodile. A glance at the snout will 
therefore enable a novice to tell whether 
the saurian he espies is an alligator or a 
crocodile. 

Two species, or varieties, of the former 
are supposed to be residents of Florida, 
one being known as the black and the 
other as the brown alligator. The first, 
which is quite plethoric, if not aldermanic, 
in proportions, ranges from eight to thir- 
teen or more feet in length, and makes its 
home in the bank of some sluggish stream, 
cosy lagoon, tranquil lake, and saw-grass 
savanna, while the second is attached to 
rapid rivers, its favorite haunts being 
deep pools, sheltering crags or bushes, 
and sandy banks. It also frequents 
brackish streams—which the first gener- 
ally avoids—and is, on the whole, longer, 
more slender, quicker, and more active 
than its congener, and seems to have no 
objection to the sea, to which it often 
makes trips during the fishing season in 
August, September and October. I have 
found both varieties—for I do not con- 
sider them distinct enough to be classed 
as species—at the mouths of rivers empty- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico as far south 
as the Caloosahatchee, their place on the 
lower keys being occupied by crocodiles. 

I do not recall any scene more expres- 
sive of hideous horror than a mangrove 
morass swarming with ferocious mosqui- 
toes, filthy-looking saurians, and slimy 
snakes of various hues, whose lightest 
sting is as fatal as a dose of prussic acid, 
while the deadly miasma which fills the 
air is quite palpable. It is fortunate that 
such spots are infrequent, and more so 
that they are difficult of approach, for 
they are usually located amid a dense 
mass of green shrubbery, which shows 
light and life above and gloom and death 
below. 
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The nests of the crocodiles and alli- 
gators look much alike, the main differ- 
ence being in size. The former com- 
mence building their nurseries as early as 
June, and the latter from July to August, 
the dates varying according to the char- 
acter of the weather and their northern or 
southern habitat. It is only the female 
of each species which engages in archi- 
tecture, and, primitive as that may be, 
she works at it with a persistence and de- 
termination most worthy of praise until 
her domicile is completed. Her first 
movement is to fill her mouth with dead 
leaves, grass, shrubs or wet soil, and carry 
them to where she intends to build her 
nest. After laying the foundation, which 
has a diameter of six or seven feet, she 
piles her material carefully by using her 
head as a trowel, and sometimes her fore- 
paws. When the walls are from four to 
seven feet high she opens a hole in the 
top and drops her eggs, separating them 
into layers by means of earth, dry grass 
and leaves, and when all are laid she cov- 
ers them with another layer of the same 
material, arranging it carefully, in order 
to make it as protective as possible. This 
done, she retires to a convenient shelter 
close by, leaving her eggs to be hatched 
by the heat of the sun and the steam 
arising from decaying vegetation. The 
eggs are about as large as those of an 
ordinary goose, have a decidedly musky 
odor, and, like those of all reptilia, have 
a tough, membraneous covering instead 
of ashell. They are eagerly devoured by 
bears, pumas, wild cats, cranes, herons, 
and other furred and feathered enemies, 
but if they secure them it is only when 
the female is absent or sleeping, for she 
will fight any living thing in defense of 
her nest. Each nursery contains between 
forty and eighty eggs, and, as nearly all 
prove fertile, it is quite evident that the 
country would swarm with the saurians 
unless Nature placed a check on their 
numbers. ‘These checks are numerous 
enough, and embrace fur, fin and feather. 
Moccasin snakes, darters or water tur- 
keys, members of the Gra//ide, and many 
species of fish prey on them constantly, 
but their worst enemy is, in all prob- 
ability, the male alligator, for he will de- 
vour all the young in a nest in a few 
minutes. The mother knows this only 
too well, hence she seldom strays far 
from her nursery, and when the young- 
sters announce their birth, by vehement 
croaking, she is generally the first to an- 
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swer their summons and escort them from 
their prison. On emerging from this re- 
treat she leads them to water immedi- 
ately, and carefully watches over their 
welfare until the following November or 
December, when all separate to hibernate 
during the cold weather. 

As soon as a male alligator hears the 
cries of the juveniles he becomes exceed- 
ingly alert, and steals toward the nursery 
with all the cautiousness of his nature, 
for he knows full well what is in store for 
him should the female discover him while 
on his cannibalistic expedition. If he 
finds the coast clear he hastily tears open 
the nest with jaw and paws, and devours 
as he digs; yet, no matter how thor- 
oughly he may be enjoying his feast, he 
retreats in the most ludicrously precipi- 
tate manner on seeing the female ap- 
proach. The latter often pursues him 


until he seeks refuge in the water or his 
home in the bank of a contiguous pond 
or stream; but should she overtake him 
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. 
alligator to pursue a white hunter over 
land and through water except when de- 
fending her young ; in all other instances 
that I recall, the saurian, when brought 
to bay, was only too glad to escape, if it, 
had the opportunity. 

An acquaintance of mine once fired at 
an alligator which he saw lying under a 
bush close to the river, and planted his 
bullet solidly in its side, but the reptile 
did not make the slightest move. He fired 
a second time with the same result. ‘Think- 
ing the animal was dead, he advanced 
rapidly and incautiously toward it with 
an empty rifle. On approaching to within 
fifteen or twenty feet of the saurian, he 
was horror stricken to see it charge open 
mouthed, and at a pace of which he 
thought it incapable. He had just time 
enough to glance at the spot the animal 
had quitted and note that it was covered 
with crawling, croaking little gators, before 
the musky hissing of the mother got so 
strong as to induce him to face about and 

dash for his boat, which was 
anchored about a hundred yards 
out in the stream on account of 
the shallowness of the water. 
He dashed through the bushes, 
sprawled through the muddy 
beach, and half ran and half swam 
through the river, after throwing 
away his rifle, but the enraged 
reptile still pursued him, its eyes 
being of a greenish-red hue and 
gleaming with the most demoni- 
acal hatred. Running and terror 
combined had so exhausted the 
fugitive that he was unable to 
clamber into the boat after reach- 
ing it, and there is every proba- 
bility that he would have fallen 
a prey to the infuriated brute had 
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she attacks him with the utmost fury, 
using teeth and tail with extraordinary 
effect, and generally routing him or leav- 
ing him badly crippled. An assault on 
her progeny drives all timidity from her 
nature, and she is then as ready to face a 
man as a mouse. I have never known an 


not his comrade promptly “ yanked ” him 
in on finding him hanging listlessly to the 
side. A couple of bullets sent the motherly 
saurian hurriedly shoreward, where she 
rejoined her squalling offspring and led 
them to a place of greater security. The 
fugitive picked up his rifle when the 
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mother disappeared, and vowed to never 

again go gunning for alligators without 

a full magazine. This incident strongly 

impressed him with the fact that an alli- 

gator is not as stupid as it looks, nor so 

slow as its ungainly legs would indicate. 
Another female alligator attacked a 

horse and rider while crossing a stream 

because they frightened the youngsters in 

her company. The horse 

was so badly injured about 

the hind legs that he was 

hardly able to reach dry 

land. The rider on seeing 

this was rendered 


‘so furious that he 


went to a farm 
house close by, 
borrowed an axe, 
and wading to his 
arm pits into the 
river, boldly as- 
saulted the rep- 
tile. He swung 
his weapon 
much as a Cru- 
sader his bat- 

tle axe among 
the Saracens, . 


~  and,althoughthe 

A SOUTHERN BEAUTY. saurian used all 

her skill and 

power in defending herself and progeny, 

she was killed in less than ten minutes, 

her skull being broken in several places. 

She was then towed ashore, and left there 

as a feast for the buzzards. The horse 

subsequently recovered, but it was many 
a day before he was fit for service. 

Tales of this sort could be extended 
into a volume, but I think those related 
are sufficient to prove that a female alli- 
gator is no mean foe when she is trying 
to protect her offspring. 

In passing through low, swampy lands, 
in summer persons should reconnoitre the 
ground carefully, as several nests are 
frequently found close together in such 
places, and some are so carefully con- 
cealed that one cannot tell their charac- 


ter until he is in their midst. If his 
presence is then detected by the lurking 
mothers, he is liable to be charged from 
various directions simultaneously, and if 
he does not prove nimble of foot and 
quick of 
eye, he is 
in danger | \\ 

Wi 
of bearing \\\ iby, y 
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pression 

of some 
brute’s tail on his leg 
* for many a day. 

The chief weapon of 
offense and defense with an 
alligator is the caudal ap- 
pendage, and as it has to 
bend itself into almost a half 

circle to deliver an effective blow, 

the person who keeps his wits about 

him may readily avoid it, unless he 
is taken by surprise. A fair blow from 
the tail of an adult will easily break a 
man’s leg or arm, and I have known it to 
knock a large hog a distance of several 
feet. An alligator will always first try to. 
strike its prey with the tail, on land, but 
in the water it will seize it round the 
body and sink immediately to the bottom. 
The saurians have killed some dogs of 
mine by just one squeeze of their huge 
jaws, and I have seen them pull young 
cows under water by the nose and hold 
them there until suffocated. The strength 
of their muzzles is almost inconceivable 
to a person who has never noticed the 
weight of the animals they seize and the 
ease with which they drag them along the 
bottom of a stream or pond to where 
they bury them. It should be remem- 
bered that, although the saurians have an 
abundance of teeth, yet they are so scat- 
tered and irregular that they cannot tear 
flesh until it has become soft. This is why 
they bury their prey until it becomes 
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putrid. This does not apply to fish or 
other tender-bodied creatures, they being 
gulped down without much effort. 

The female alligator is more destructive 
than the male, particularly when she has 
her young by her side. She will then 
watch for a dog, a hog, a duck or a goose 
for hours, and even days, with a patience 
unparalleled by any living creature I 
know of, except an Apache on the war- 
path. I have even known one to lie in 
ambush for weeks to capture some special 
dainty, such as a dog or a hog. I remem- 
ber one that waited at least three months 
in and around acertain place where she 
saw a terrier of mine cross the river oc- 
casionally, until she finally succeeded in 
capturing it. The children, knowing the 
danger that threatened the dog in its 
frequent passages across the river, used 
every means at their command to make 
it stay at home, but their efforts were 
unavailing, as it would follow their boat 
as soon as it reached the opposite shore. 
One day, after driving it back, it stood 
watching them from a sand bank which 
was covered with about six inches of wa- 
ter. It might have been there ten min- 


utes when the lurking alligator seized it, 


and before the poor creature could give 
more than one scream of terror it had 
disappeared. I knew that saurian was 
watching for that dog, but as I was very 
ill at the time I felt myself unable to do 
anything more than prevent my pet from 
going to the river when I saw it rushing 
for a swim across. I have not killed that 
alligator yet, but I hope to do so ere long. 

Although the alligator has its own ideas 
as to what constitutes a dainty morsel, 
and will often risk its life to secure it, yet 
it is generally ready to swallow anything 
from an oyster to a king crab, terrapin, 
mussel, mullet, or piece of rotten wood. 
It is exceedingly fond of flies, and, in 
summer when insects are numerous, it 
is estimated that an adult swallows from 
half a bushel to a bushel a day. The 
reptile is, therefore, as excellent a fly 
trap as it is an aquatic scavenger, so that 
it fulfills some good in the economy of 
nature. Its mode of capturing flies is to 
take possession of a log in the water, open 
its cavernous mouth, and let the insects 
settle in it. One fly attracts another, and 
all buzz about the mucilaginous cavity 
until it 1s full, then the trap closes sud- 
denly and the cunning ‘gator gulps down 
about a quart of the choicest provender 
in a moment. The trap is reset, and the 
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trapping continued until the saurian has 
had enough. It remains as immovable as 
the log all the time it is engaged in catch- 
ing its dinner, and one observer, who must 
have used a telescope in his observations, 
says it does not even wink its eyes. An 
alligator has been known to eat two pecks 
of flies in five hours, as that quantity was 
found in the stomach of one shot on the 
Myaka River, after being watched for 
that length of time. All alligators are 
popularly supposed to swallow pieces of 
wood to aid digestion, yet I have seen 
some dissected which had none in their 
digestive organs. 

The young, which are exceedingly pug- 
nacious even the moment they leave the 
nest, certainly show a strong dislike to 
wooden fodder, for I have seen them 
shake a piece, much as a terrier would a 
rat, when it was pitched at them. I have 
known a mother to do the same thing when 
she thought her family was endangered 
by it, then drop it suddenly, and bellow 
loudly, as a command to them to hasten 
to the water. They appeared to under- 
stand her, for they scampered with a wad- 
dling gait toward the lake, and sought 
safety in its muddy bottom. Alliga- 
tors, as a rule, have a regular place of 
retreat in the bank of a stream or tarn. 
This is excavated with the forepaws, and, 
according to some crackers, the dirt is 
carried away in the mouth of the engineer, 
who backs into deep water and disgorges 
its load, then returns to renew the opera- 
tion, until it has made itself a capacious 
home under water. This will readily 
account for the size of the mouth, for it 
must not only procure food, but also act 
as a mud scow. The female adopts the 
same method for building her nest, and 
not only fills her mouth but also takes 
a load between her forelegs when she is 
ina hurry. She can, by this means, ac- 
complish much work in a day, for she 
never seems to tire. It is quite amusing 
to watch a young mother build her first 
nursery, she being not only fussy and 
vigilant, but so suspicious that a few flut- 
tering leaves startle her out of her wits. 
I-came upon a juvenile matron engaged 
in architecture one day before I was 
aware of her presence. She seemed at 
first undecided what course to adopt 
toward me, but recovering from her 
surprise she chose her plan of action by 
advancing toward me and hissing out 
her anger. I picked up a piece of a pine 
bough and waited her approach. Seeing 
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that I did not retreat, she stopped sud- 
denly, and began hissing more energeti- 
cally. 

“Did you ebah see sich a sassy thing in 
all you bawnd days?” asked the intelli- 
gent colored man who was with me, as 
he gazed at her in astonishment. ‘ Why, 
she’s sassier ’n a preacher’s daughteh ’n 
a camp meetin’.” 

I tried to poke her out of the way with 
the club, but she would not yield an inch 


of ground, and snapped viciously at the 
stick whenever it touched her. I was 
quite amused at her determination, so I 
was content with tapping her sharply 
across the tip of the nose, and then leav- 
ing her in her glory. 

I have said that the teeth of an alli- 
gator are irregular and scattering, yet 
that peculiarity does not prevent one from 
being able to cling to an object with as 
much tenacity as a bulldog. 


(To be continued.) 


THE AGE OF SAIL. 


(A YACHTSMAN’s SONG.) 


Lone live the day of swelling sails, 
Of glassy, eddy-dimpled trails 

And dripping sheets a-lee ! 

Of slanting, brightly glist’ning decks, 
The wind with scattered jewels flecks 
Torn from the angry sea. 


A mournful time, if e’er to be 
When winds that sport so merrily 
Shall find no nymphs to chase, 
That poise themselves so haughtily 
And shake their robes so saucily, 
Then with them wrest or race. 


And when the joy-brimmed day is done 

And sinks at last the pulsing sun 

Into its bath of gold, 

The nymphs, disrobing, swing to sleep 

In the green hammocks of the deep, 

Till Night her beads has told. K. H. 





INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. * 


BY W;. 1, 


N_ photography pro- 
digious strides 
have been made 
during the past ten 
years or So, as is 
well known in a 
general way by all, 
for the public press 
often publish ac- 
counts of the latest 
wonderful achieve- 
ments of the cam- 
era; and the rapid- 
ly increasing army 
of amateur pho- 
tographers about 
us is daily seen 
in diligent pur- 

suit of this fascinating recreation, -with 
most remarkable results of ingenious at- 
tempts and original experiments. Just 
how great these modern advancements in 
photography are, and in how many dif- 
ferent directions, is scarcely appreciated, 
however,’ by any except those who are 
themselves photographers or in some in- 
timate way are connected with the charm- 
ing art. Professor Trowbridge, in a recent 
number of Scribner's Magazine, spoke of 
the wonderful developments of modern 
photography, and showed the still great- 
er feats which it makes possible in the 
future ; how it may be turned to prac- 
tical account and how render the greatest 
services to science and the arts. In the 
columns of OuTING ¢ Mr. Ellerslie Wallace 
has given us some excellent advice on 
amateur photography, telling us, espe- 
cially, in his entertaining style, of the best 
ways to obtain pictures when we make 
photographs. 

In this article, therefore, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the one branch of in- 
stantaneous photography, as_ practiced 
at present by amateurs out of doors, 
considering briefly its remarkable growth, 
describing some of the most successful 
methods and instruments used, with ac- 
companying reproductions from actual 
photographs, and giving simple directions 
for the actual making of instantaneous 
photographs of various kinds. 
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Instantaneous photography, more than 
perhaps any other department of modern 
photography, owes its present advanced 
state to the efforts of amateurs, and is 
practiced by them much more than by 
any other class. It is scarcely more than 
a decade old at present, the introduction 
of the highly-sensitive gelatine dry plate 
in 1878 making it possible. In the ear- 
lier days of the old “ wet ” process, an ex- 
posure of about ten seconds on a collo- 
dion plate was usually as short a time as 
would suffice to impress the photographic 
image; and this seemed very quick work 
then, when compared with the thirty min- 
utes which had previously been required 
to make the daguerreotype. Now a pho- 
tograph may readily be made by an 
exposure of 





one-hundredth 
part of a sec- 
ond, and that 
not necessari- 
ly in strong 
sunlight. Ful- 
ly exposed 
instantane- 
ous photo- 
graphs have 
been made out 
of doors dur- 
ing a light 
rain, and the 
“flash” light 
compounds 
now enable 
amateurs to 
photograph in- 
stantaneously 
at night and 
in mines, Caves |. 
and other dark 
places where |i 
sunlight never 
penetrates. 
The exposures 

of Professor 
Muybridge in 
his wonderful } 
photographing |@ 
of animals in 
motion are 
vastly less than 
the time just 
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DOWN THE CAPITOL STEPS. 


mentioned. His shutters, released by elec- 
tricity, work in the thousandth instead 


of the hundredth parts of a_ second. 
But his results, though fully developed 
for the purpose for which they are in- 
tended, can scarcely be considered good 
photographs, for they are barely more 
than silhouettes—than outlines. They 
show the successive positions which an 
animal assumes in motion, and are very 
valuable acquisitions to science ; but con- 
sidered as pictures they are scarcely sat- 
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isfactory. The 
eye requires at 
least a tenth of a 
second to close, 
so that all sep- 
arate motions 
which are quick- 
er than that ap- 
pear blurred to 
one looking at 
them. lt can 
easily be under- 
stood, therefore, 
how a_photo- 
graph obtained 
of a moving ob- 
ject by an ex- 
posure of one- 
hundredth or 
even, as some- 
simes is done, 
by one-thou- 
tandth part of a 
second, while ac- 
curately repro- 
ducing the exact 
position of the 
object at the 
time of photo- 
graphing, is not 
a representation 
of the subject as it appears to the 
human eye. It does not convey the 
idea of motion even, but rather of 
“petrified motion”—as someone has 
said—and seems grotesque and unnat- 
ural. Such photographs, however, give 
investigators an opportunity, which 
they otherwise could not have, of 
studying separate motions and are 
often of the greatest value. 

Ernest Marx, a young photographer 
of Plainfield, N. J., has been successful 
in determining the winner in close or 
“dead heats” of racing contests. Ac- 
cording to his photographs there is 
no such thing as a “dead” heat—one 
contestant must always be at least an 

infinitesimal distance ahead of the others; 
and by his camera, stationed immediately 
under the wire and automatically exposed 
by electricity at the right moment, the 
actual winner may always be known. 
Marx claims that his shutter, especially 
made for him by Prosch, works in the 
four-thousandth part of a second! It is 
extremely difficult, however, to accurately 
determine the exact length of exposure 
when it approaches so great a speed as 
this. Probably much of the so-called 
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“instantaneous” work is much slower 
than it professes to be, though astonish- 
ing rapidity is undoubtedly possible. 

The remarkable quickness with which 
views can now be got with the camera 
is not entirely due to the extreme sensi- 
tiveness to light of the modern gelatine 
dry plate, though much, of course, depends 
on that. Great improvements have been 
made in photographic objectives, so that 
they work much more rapidly now than 
was possible for the 
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ordinary landscape camera, supported by 
an adjustable tripod, is quite as conve- 
nient and much more effective than any 
one of the innumerable hand cameras. It 
has the additional advantage of being 
better suited for making landscapes, 
groups and portraits when that class of 
work is desired. For instantaneous ex- 
posures it must be supplied with a little 
instrument termed a “ finder,” which is 
attached to the top of the camera, and by 





best lenses some years 
ago, as well as more 
accurately. Great in- 
genuity and skill have 
also been shown in the 
making and devising of 
exposing shutters of va- 
rious kinds, so that the 
most sensitive plates 
and the quickest work- 
ing lenses may be ap- 
plied most effectively. 
Exposing shutters are 
manufactured and sold 
in the greatest variety, 
from the simple “ drop” 
or “ gravity” shutter to 
those that are released 
by electricity or gov- 
erned by delicate clock- 
work. Some are easily 








adjustable to any ob- 

jective, while others re- 

quire to be incorporated 

with the lens tube. They are manufac- 
tured of wood, hard rubber, brass and 
other metals, and vary in price from 
seventy-five cents to nearly as many dol- 
lars. It is not necessary for us to con- 
sider separately every kind of shutter ; 
that would confuse the beginner rather 
than enlighten him. Nor will it be neces- 
sary to describe all the cameras which 
are suitable for making instantaneous 
photographs, they being even more nu- 
merous than the various kinds of shut- 
ters and lenses employed. Let us, rather, 
merely select an outfit suitable for the 
kind of work which we desire to do ;.and 
becoming familiarly acquainted with it in 
every particular, proceed at once to put 
it to use. 

For the beginner a tripod camera 1s un- 
doubtedly better than one of the many 
“detective” or hand cameras, for in pho- 
tographing races, athletic contests, pa- 
rades and sailing boats even—when a 
good stand may be taken on shore—the 
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which the operator is enabled to deter- 
mine exactly when the passing object is 
opposite the lens and can be projected 
on or very near the middle of his sen- 


sitive plate. Without this useful little 
miniature camera—for that is what the 
“finder” really is—the excited amateur 
is very likely to release his shutter too 
soon or too late, and thus obtain an excel- 
lent picture of blank water, a smooth ex- 
tent of turf, or an unfigured bit of tan 
bark, as the case may be, but nothing 
more. 

The lens must be a quick-working one 
with removable diaphragms, and also be 
what opticians term “rectilinear,” which 
means that it is corrected so that a true 
image is projected by it on the focus- 
ing glass and sensitive plate. A simple 
wooden gravity shutter, which may be 
adjusted to the lens in a horizontal posi- 
tion at will, is all that is required for 
most work the amateur will care to un- 
dertake at first. The speed of such a 
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shutter may be increased or diminished 
by merely adding or removing the rubber 
bands which propel the slide past the 
opening into which the lens tube fits. 

A good-sized camera for this kind of 
work is one which will make pictures four 
by five inches, though a much larger size 
may be used on land in connection with a 
tripod. A camera making pictures four 
by five inches in size costs about $10, in- 
cluding tripod, plate holder and canvas 
or wooden carrying case. About $25 
should be allowed for the purchase of a 
suitable lens, and $10 more will buy a 
good shutter, though, as has been said, 
a simple wooden “ drop” shutter, costing 
but a dollar or two, 
will answer very well. 
Fifty dollars will there- 
fore cover the entire 
expense of a complete 
instantaneous photo- 
graphic outfit; but 
$500 may readily be 
expended for one if 
desired. 

The various “ detec- 
tive” cameras are 
much higher in price 
as a rule, though the 
popular little “ Ko- 
dak,” with its roll of 
sensitive films for mak- 
ing roo circular ex- 
posures, two inches 
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of a second upward, placed behind the 
lenses; and the other, with a range of 
from one-hundredth of a second down- 
ward, placed in front of the lens to act as 
a hood. ‘The invention requires a holder 
for films capable of carrying two or three 
dozen. 

The various satchel cameras, or those 
that may be 
carried in the 
hand, conceal- 
ed in a neat 
leather case, 
not unlike the 
physician’s 
hand bag or 





and one-half in diame- 

ter, costs but $25; and the “ Waterbury ” 
detective, carrying plates four by five 
inches in size, is no higher priced. The 
“vest” or “concealed” camera is still 
cheaper, but it is more limited in its 
use. Of making “detective” cameras, 
there verily seems to be no end. We 
already have the “ pocket ” camera, the 
“book” camera, the “hat,” the “cane,” 
and the “opera glass”” camera; while in 
England it has been proposed to apply 
the familiar “slot ” principle to a camera, 
so that by merely dropping a coin of the 
proper weight—with a “ pleasant” expres- 
sion on one’s face—in the place indicated, 
and remaining for a few seconds before 
the machine, one may take from the 
drawer below a finely finished, mounted 
and burnished photograph of one’s self. 
This is, as yet, largely theoretical, how- 
ever. The latest design of an instantane- 
ous camera, devised by a prominent ama- 
teur, is said to consist of two shutters, 
one having arange of from one-hundredth 
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the ordinary traveling valise, are perhaps 
the most convenient style for photograph- 
ing instantaneously when a regular tripod 


camera cannot well be used. ‘Their real 
use, moreover, is rarely suspected by 
passing crowds intent on individual af- 
fairs, and thus they enable the amateur 
to secure many interesting street scenes, 
natural groups, etc., which would other- 
wise be quite out of the question. ‘These 
cameras vary in price from $50 to $150. 
They, too, should possess a “ finder ”— 
though concealed—and the best of lenses. 
They may be made to carry either plate 
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holders or a roll holder 
with twenty-four or forty- 
eight exposures of films. 
The lens may be adjusted 
to what is termed a 
“ fixed focus,” taking ad- 
vantage of that quality 
of photographic objec- 
tives which enables them 
to depict distinctly all 
images which are beyond 
a certain limit in a view; 
but it is better to have 
a lever attachment ad- 
justed to the lens or the 
plate holder, so that a 
quick focus may easily be 
obtained to suit the dis- 
tance of individual sub- 
jects by merely moving 
it to the proper mark on 
a plate which has the 
various distances indi- 
cated on it. The size of 





these cameras is naturally 

limited to the smaller dimensions, those 
making photographs four by five inches 
being, perhaps, the commonest and most 
They are indispensable when 


convenient. 
real detective pictures are desired, or for 
making photographs of incidents and 
scenes where no time is allowed longer 
than merely to press the button which 
releases the instantaneous shutter. They 
are especially adapted, therefore, for use 
on the street, on the decks of a steamer 
or yacht, in a carriage or on a car. As 
a matter of fact they are often used by 
police detectives, and serve to good pur- 
pose in the cause of law and order. Ar- 
tists favor them for the facility afforded 
in securing picturesque bits of actual life 
on the crowded thoroughfares of large 
cities, on the wharves or in the markets, 
and in the fields and by the waysides 
of farming districts. To the ubiquitous 
newspaper reporter they are the greatest 
boon. 

Nearly every amateur photographer 
now has his “ detective” camera; and 
he is much more ingenious in his use of 
it, if not more skillful, than the profes- 
sional. It is quite inconceivable the num- 
ber of subjects and scenes which amateur 
photographers have caught and are secur- 
ing with their detective cameras ; por- 
traits of celebrated men and women taken 
while unsuspectingly enjoying an airing on 
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the street, the queer sights 
in the foreign and rough- 
est quarters of a city, 
animals in motion and in 
every conceivable posi- 
tion, and various athletic 
feats and contests are a 
few of the more common 
subjects which attract the 
amateur’s “detective.” 
The pictures accompany- 
ing this article fairly 
illustrate the best ama- 
teur work which is being 
done in these directions. 

The tripod camera is 
naturally somewhat more 
limited in its uses for 
making instantaneous 
pictures, but it may be 
employed in much larger 
sizes, and is really more 
widely applicable for the 
purpose than is at first or 
generally thought. Some 
of the most successful amateurs in this 
class of work use nothing but a tripod 
camera, and, as a rule, rather better pho- 
tographic results, technically considered, 
are obtained with a stationary cam- 
era than with those which are held in the 
hand. More exact focus may be secured 
and better composition often when the 
camera is firmly and easily supported up- 
on the adjustable tripod. The camera 
need not be heavy. It may be of some 
light wood, like pine, for instance, and 
can as readily take the roll holder for ex- 
posing the light and sensitive films as the 
“detective” boxes. At a pinch, too, it 
may be held in the hand without regard 
to the tripod. Often the tripod is not 
used by experts, when photographing cer- 
tain swiftly-passing subjects, like yachts 
in a regatta or a gallant group of horse- 
men in a parade. The tripod camera, 
even of a large size, may easily be sup- 
ported in one’s hands, holding it firmly 
against the body, while the shutter is re- 
leased at the right moment as the subject 
passes in view. Of course the “finder” 
must be resorted to in order to determine 
just when to snap the shutter, and the 
plate or film must be in its place ready 
for the exposure. 

[ The illustrations in this article will be 
alluded to in detail in the second part to 
be published in January.—Ep. OuTING.] 





To be continued. 
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WOMEN AND THEIR GUNS. 


BY MARGARET BISLAND. 


HAVE no scien- 
tific axe to grind, 
nor do I cherish 
a deep and vital 
interest in that 
much - discussed 

question as 

to whether 


men and’ 


women are 

psychologi- 

cally and 

physical- 

ly equal. I 

feel no de- 

sire to bur- 

whe row in the 

: ” blackness 

of preglacial periods, to inquire into the 

domestic life of the first atoms or germs 

from whom the race may have sprung, 

and compare the respective merits of the 

sexes through all ages up to the date of 

our last election. I do admit that I have 

made for myself a discovery which would 

seem to add one more link to the already 

potent argument in favor of woman’s 
equality. 

Now, the feminine nature in its purest 
form is supposed to be so peculiarly and 
delicately organized that it will shrink 
from inflicting pain, even upon man’s 
natural prey of the feathered or finny 
tribe, while the male in his most civilized 
condition is still brutal and savage enough 
to find pleasure in the chase. But indeed 
I can prove to the contrary that love of 
this sport is but a latent passion in the 
female character. 

All that woman lacks is the opportu- 
nity. Give her a rifle and comfortable 
clothes and she will lay aside her woman- 
ly prejudices in favor of the exhilarating 
pleasure to be derived from long days 
afield with gun and dogs; will discover 
in a short time just wherein lies the fas- 
cination men find in venery sports and the 
absolute delight of long days in the open 
under the friendly blue, where fresh winds 
blow. She becomes indifferent to threat- 
ening skies and the not infrequent dashes 
of cold rain. Abbreviated skirts under 
such circumstances are regarded as both 
modest and necessary, and no woman can 


fully realize the true dignity and impor- 
tance of her lower limbs till she kilts her 
skirts to her knees, buttons on a pair of 
stout leggings, and goes forth a civilized 
Amazon. ‘Then, and only then, do the 
savage instincts rise and the modern 
woman is transformed into a keen-eyed, 
swift-footed Diana. There are manly 
sports in which she can and does share : 
she may row and fence, ride and drive as 
much as she pleases, and derive immense 
satisfaction and benefit therefrom ; yet in 
all she still remains the weak woman, her 
lack of physical strength relegating her 
to a secondary position. But in the hunt- 
ing field ’tis another matter ; short, light- 
weight guns are as effective at long and 
short range as heavier firearms ; the fields 
are free, and to reckon up the require- 
ments of a good shot I should say a clear 
eye, steady hand and nimble feet. Can- 
not a woman be all of this? Assuredly 
she may, and with the strength of an or- 
dinary person should easily hold her own 
with long-limbed, big-boned brothers. 

Many of our English sisters are clever 
markswomen in an amateurish way, regu- 
larly go out with the men for a day’s sport 
on the moors, and are able to take stands 
at the grouse drives, and bring the game 
to bag with the skill and endurance of their 
veteran male relatives. In fact, it was from 
the example of a young Englishwoman, 
Lady Paget, that I gained sufficient cour- 
age to extend my knowledge of a rifle 
and its uses from a back-lawn target to 
small birds in the open stubble field. 

My education with a rifle progressed in 
this wise. With an air gun I would pop 
away many hours at a tomato can set on 
the back-fence gate post. After demol- 
ishing several of them set at various 
distances I proceeded to search for more 
lively game in sparrows, red birds and 
robins in the cedar groves and Laramunda 
trees. Finally I bought a short, light, 
single - barrel shotgun, and went on a 
camping expedition with my brother and 
some friends, determined to educate my 
capacities for the sport by steady prac- 
tice under the practical tutelage of a 
stern but expert sportsman. Now, a man 
or woman who attempts to master any art 
or science knows that it is adherence and 
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attention to details that facilitate one’s 
progress, as much as the conquest of hard 
knots in the problem. Therefore, for 
the benefit of the woman or women for 
whom this is written I should like to set- 
tle those minor and yet all-important 
points as made clear to me by personal 
proof and experience. Of course, for 
females, hampered as they are by long 
skirts and close waists, the question of 
adapting themselves to out-of-door cir- 
cumstances and surroundings is a serious 
one. In my case I took Lady Paget’s 
outfit as a model for the one I wore, 
and found it suitable in every respect. 
Long skirts are absolutely impossible, not 
only for camping, but shooting, even in 
one’s private grounds. Here is about a 
sketch of my outfit: a pair of dark-blue 
flannel knee trousers, full and bagging 
slightly at the knee. A blue corduroy 
kilted skirt, heavily plaited into a broad 
belt and just covering the knee bands of 
the trousers. The belt, I repeat, must be 
good and broad, thus offering some sup- 
port to the waist, for corsets are out of 
the question. Scramble through half a 


dozen fences, crouch behind bushes and 
leap ditches many times a day, as one is 


obliged to do when hunting, and if stays 
are worn I would not venture to answer 
for the results. To give my arms and 
waist entire freedom of action I wore a 
blouse flannel shirt, laced up in front, 
with a bright little necktie knotted under 
the broad collar. 

Over this went my round-tailed cut- 
away coat of corduroy, hanging loose 
and easy to pull off at any critical mo- 
ment and hang on some convenient fence 
rail when in hot pursuit and it was 
troublesome. To hold the ankle firm and 
straight I found that low-heeled, broad- 
soled laced boots were the most com- 
fortable, and over these I buckled brown- 
leather leggings extending above the knee 
and affording absolute protection to the 
legs. I chose the leather as my trousers 
only came to the knee, and canvas is so 
hard and heavy that it chafes the skin 
when wrinkled under the knee and is 
awkward to walk in. If canvas is pre- 
ferred, then cut the trousers to the ankle 
instead of the knee, and fit them smooth- 
ly about the calf of the leg so that there 
will be no extra wrinkles. Then the can- 
vas leggings reach just to the knee and 
not over. This is, of course, a matter of 
preference, but for myself I prefer soft 
leather and the short trousers. Another 
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troublesome item in a woman’s make up 
is her long hair and the kind of covering 
most convenient for it. I found that by 
plaiting my hair in two braids, then pin- 
ning them close to the back of my head— 
a fashion very popular at present—brush- 
ing away all such vanities as bangs, and 
drawing over this arrangement a blue 
fore-and-aft cap, I effected a compromise 
between short locks and elaborate chi- 
gnons. Then, as I stand with cartridge 
belt and rifle and dog at heel, I feel that 
I have come as nearly as woman can 
ever hope to experiencing the pleasur- 
able sensation of bodily ease and com- 
fort that is her brother’s right from his 
youth up. I recommend the fore-and-aft 
or wide-brimmed soft felt as an improve- 
ment on the Tam o’ Shanters, etc., for 
not only do they hold one’s hair smooth- 
ly but afford protection to the eyes, an 
important matter in shooting. The wind 
might blow a dozen ways, I could tramp 
for hours over grass-grown fields and 
even stand the brunt of a sharp shower, 
and yet turn up at the end of the day as 
trim and unruffled as ever. , 

Having decided upon the matter of 
dress we next turn our attention to what 
is of primary importance to a man, and 
in this case to a woman, the rifle used. 
There is a class of guns designed each 
year by American and English manufac- 
turers for ladies’ use. These are usually 
handsomely finished, are light, weighing 
four pounds or thereabouts, of .36 calibre 
and barrels twenty-two inches long. For 
that obliging sitter, the tomato can, or 
even more nervous subjects, as robins, 
they are very efficacious, and perhaps in 
skillful hands a quail might be brought 
to his death, but otherwise this nice little 
gun is practically useless. The most ig- 
norant of beginners should be supplied 
with a gun proportionate to her weight, 
taking for granted she is a young woman 
of fairly fine proportions and a healthy 
allowance of muscle. Not such a clumsy 
combination of steel and wood that the 
mere transportation of it is a burden, but 
a well-balanced, cleanly-fitted rifle, such 
as her brother would in no wise sniff at 
for its insignificance. My first venture 
in the field was made with a single-barrel 
five-pounder, but finding it unfitted for 
the work required I decided to be regu- 
larly measured fora newone. In measur- 
ing, one’s height, breadth of shoulders 
and length of arm are carefully consid- 
ered, then the gun is ordered to suit the 
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woman. My new one is a twelve-bore 
double-barrel breech loader, weighing a 
trifle less than six pounds. With this I 
use a full charge of powder, and after 
practice at targets I learned to handle it 
with ease and put my knowledge to prac- 
tical use. 

English guns as yet rank first in point 
of mounting ; they are superbly built, and 
worth the £30 or £40 one is obliged to 
pay for them. Some women with suffi- 
cient strength and experience can handle 
any gun, from a twenty-bore single-barrel 
rifle weighing scarcely five pounds to the 
old-fashioned muzzle-loading army mus- 
ket, but for the ordinary well-developed 
young woman of slender build and good 
muscular arms and shoulders I would 
recommend a double-barrel breech-load- 
ing rifle, twenty-seven inches long from 
hammers to bead; the bore twelve, and 
the weight five and three-quarter pounds. 
With a charge in the right barrel of two 
and three-fourths drams of black powder 
to one ounce No. 7 shot, and for the left 
three drams powder to one and one-eighth 
aunces No. 6 shot, the killing circle with 
right barrel will be thirty inches at thirty 
yards and with left barrel similar effects 
at thirty-five yards. Such a gun, when 


well made, has a carefully-shaped stock, 
is perfectly balanced, is not heavy and 


has an imperceptible recoil. It is in this 
latter particular that a woman’s gun 
should be most carefully managed, for her 
shoulder is not only differently shaped 
from a man’s, but cannot stand the shock 
of constant blows from a kicking gun 
with heavy butt. American guns, though 
perhaps not so carefully balanced and 
finished as those of English make, answer 
all ordinary requirements and are not 
nearly so expensive. For $18 a good gun 
not over heavy may be had, and for $25 
to $40 a handsome double-barrel shotgun 
can be made by measurements and will 
outlast the owner, provided it is carefully 
cleaned and oiled after use. Such a rifle as 
the last described can in practiced hands 
play havoc among partridges, rabbits, 
etc., and owing to its long ranges is es- 
pecially adapted for hunting such swift- 
winged, keen-eyed birds as wood pigeons, 
snipe and papabot. 

The first three days of our aforemen- 
tioned camping expedition I spent in 
blissful contemplation of my rig, the com- 
fort and convenience of it seemed beyond 
any dream ; and, after living those three 
weeks of October in the Virginia woods, 
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coming back to civilization was a dis- 
agreeable wrench. Not since I was a 
child in short frocks did I appreciate how 
women had retrograded with regard to 
dress. Why, with one handspring I would 
clear quite a high fence and all logs, leap 
from stone to stone in the brook without 
having to reach for the tail of my gown, 
and I could run for miles without once 
tripping. After those three days I for- 
got myself in the pure joy of living. It 
became entirely natural to go when and 
where I pleased, and obstacles that would 
otherwise have been insurmountable I 
put out of my way or went over them. 
Surely there is no sensation in the world 
so exhilarating as using with skill and 
effect a fine rifle, and after my preliminary 
practice I acquired the first rudiments of 
the chase in a short time. On my first 
few trips afield in search of serious game 
I found that success in the sport rested 
upon rapid but sure manceuvres of eye 
and body, with prompt decision in firing. 
Heretofore a trained pointer dog had 
been to me but oneof the more intelli- 
gent members of the canine family. Now 
I regard him with an admiration amount- 
ing to awe, and when after an unsuccess- 
ful tramp he does catch scent and come 
to a point I am able to read volumes of 
information in the rigid expression of 
his trim tail. We flush the covey, then 
“ whir !” they come, and as yet I have not 
risen above assuring my luck by a pot 
shot, so I blaze away on both sides with 
deadly slaughter and make ready to fol- 
low a couple of the more fortunate birds 
to the bitterend. They lead me a chase, 
but there is real scientific pleasure in the 
sport, and once I set my heart on a pair 
there are no fences, ditches or hedges 
sufficiently formidable to balk my de- 
sign. I love the rattle of my cartridge 
belt, can load at a dead run and bring 
down my bird with a neat shot on the 
wing as I come to a sudden halt. Quail, 
or partridges, as I prefer to call them, are 
to my mind the most satisfactory game, 
though I follow any possible quarry. 

My first serious effort at shooting on 
the wing I made with my brother. We 
had been tramping round a big stubble 
field for nearly an hour when I ran upon 
a flock in a fence corner. I raked the air 
with shot as they came up and think I 
wounded two; my brother let go both 
barrels, while I scrambied over the fence 
in hot pursuit of my wounded pair, which 
were flying across the next lot. Just as I 
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reached the second fence another bevy 
rose in the air, my foot caught in some 
vines, and, partly from a stumble and 
partly from sheer astonishment, I sat 
plump down in the briars. Still I kept 
hold of my gun and retained sufficient 
presence of mind to send a whole broad- 
side of shot after the two wounded hens 
sitting disconsolately on the fence rail 
awaiting their death. I picked them up 
in the middle of the road brimful of shot, 
but quite dead. Feeling highly elated 
with this unprecedented success I started 
after my second find and bagged two 
more birds, although I nearly blew them 
to pieces with repeated volleys of No. 7. 

So strong is the lust of blood in woman 
that it was a long time before I could be 
persuaded not to empty every cartridge 
in my belt into a successfully dead bird. 
My first day’s shooting showed a select 
assortment of game: four partridges, so 
full of shot they could scarcely be eaten, 
one lean flicker and a squirrel. 

“There is one flattering assurance I 
can make with regard to this collection,” 
remarked my brother, after a careful in- 
spection of the bloody depths of my game 
bag, “and it is that all your prey are 


honestly dead owing to several pounds of 

lead you have added to their weight.” 
After that bitter lesson I was more dis- 

creet and now rarely waste my ammuni- 


tion, but make each shot tell. That is, 
when shooting snipe, papabot or par- 
tridges I usually make one out of three, a 
good average for one who can devote but 
a month in the year to field practice. 
Men who shoot constantly during the sea- 
son and bag several dozen birds a day 
are well satisfied with three telling shots 
out of five, and only experts know the 
even level of success. But above all 
things let me advise a beginner not to be- 
come in any wise discouraged by absolute 
failure on her first two or three attempts 
in open field. From shooting at a mark 
and song birds to swift-winged game is a 
long step and must be rehearsed many 
times, even if one has shown quick per- 
ception and good judgment in use of her 
rifle; the manceuvres of the dog and 
rapid rising of the birds will rattle the 
steadiest nerves, and constant, patient 
practice is the only remedy. Go out with 
someone who understands the whole busi- 
ness and is willing to explain all the de- 
tails. In this way confidence is gained, 
and even if one does not meet with 
marked success the way to its attainment 
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lies open. I ingratiated myself in our 
camp cook’s favor by offering at his 
shrine sacrifices of squirrel or rabbit, the 
shooting of which I found excellent prac- 
tice. It is rather a waste of time, but I 
enjoyedit. There is a sustained interest 
in haunting the woods for hours tiptoeing 
over twigs and leaves, to sit on a fallen 
bough and listen for a sign or sound. 
Then, when some dapper Molly cotton tail 
comes hopping cautiously through the 
grass, or a chattering little monkey pokes 
his head out of the tree fork, I draw a 
good bead and let fly with almost certain 
confidence in my aim. When the little 
beast refuses to drop from his tree I 
usually go up after him if there is a con- 
venient limb or two, or regularly “ chunk ” 
him out. This strongly-flavored game 
was served up in the form of tempting 
stews or converted into a seductive dish 
of what the cook gravely called chicken 
fricassee. 

Virginia woods and fields are no longer 
so prolific in small game as they were some 
ten or even five years ago. The ravages 
of clubmen from the Northern States and 
the constant depredations by the ever- 
present native at all seasons have de- 
stroyed and driven out the larger part of 
the game. Each year sportsmen are 
obliged to penetrate farther South and 
West in quest of small quarry, and even 
then must haunt the bogs for snipe and 
spend hours in isolated and uncomfort- 
able spots waiting for a chance shot at 
duck. Out on the prairies of lower Lou- 
isiana small game is still abundant and is 
as easy of access as when my predecessor, 
Lady Paget, shot over them with her hus- 
band. We spent several days on the 
great open level fields in October of one 
year and found the shooting superb. 

Jack snipe haunt the low marshy pools 
near the forest in great numbers, and 
crack shots have been known to bring 
home as many as thirty-five dozen as the 
result of five or six hours’ shooting. The 
method of hunting them here is the same 
followed elsewhere, but it was a long time 
before I could accustom my eye and 
hand to the swift, uneven: flight of the 
long-billed birds. In zigzaging through 
the air they describe a number of sharp 
angles until out of gun range and then 
follow a direct course. This is accom- 
panied by a peculiarly disagreeable call 
of “Skeap! skeap!” both harsh and irri- 
tating. At first it sounds as a natural 
cry of fright as the bird darts this way 
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and that in a sort of helpless confusion ; 
but once at a safe distance away he goes, 
straight as a shot, and the discordant 
“Skeap!” echoes back in insulting de- 
rision as the hunter stands with a foolish 
expression and watches his game out of 
sight. The papabot, a name peculiar to this 
region, is applied to the American golden 
plover, which spends its days in riotous 
living on the prairies during fall and 
winter months when grass seeds are drop- 
ping. Shooting them is very interesting, 
and, although one would hardly credit this 
tale, we found the little rascals had at- 
tained such aldermanic proportions that, 
upon falling to the ground when shot, in 
some cases they burst open like ripe figs. 
This, however, does not mar the symmetry 
of outline when stretched upon the even- 
tual couch of toast, and we all agreed that 
when a papabot was daintily roasted and 
basted by a deft-handed creole cook a 
more delicate morsel we had never tasted. 

Duck shooting in the swamp, along the 
lakes, and woodcock in the cane brush 
is lively sport later on in the season. I 
made one trial for duck in rubber boots, 
but the elements laid me by the heels. I 
could not struggle through the water and 
mud even when sustained by the hope of 
securing such big game as mallards or 
teal. Creeping in and out of bushes and 
cane brakes, scrambling through briars 
and stumbling over logs in quest of wood- 
cock on a black, cold night is an interest- 
ing experience, fraught with all the stealth 
and danger of a midnight murder. In 
the glare of the burning pitch light carried 
by the advance guard these birds seem 
to lose their reckoning and often stand 
stupidly and allow of one’s knocking them 
over with a stick. When they do rise it 
is with a sharp whistling sound, to disap- 
pear rapidly in the darkness. But a gun 
loaded with squibs will do the deadly 
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finishing work before the birds make good 
their escape. Yet I greatly prefer as my 
scene of battle the open fields in broad 
daylight ; ’tis not only more conducive 
to personal comfort but it is to my mind 
a rather more legitimate method. 

Now, as for larger game than those 
just enumerated I have never made an 
attempt, but there are several American 
women who can tell a good bear story of 
personal encounter. 

Mrs. Edson Bradley knows the Western 
and Canadian forests well, having camped 
out during successive summers and au- 
tumns with her husband. She is a clever 
and daring shot, plucky and energetic. 
More than once has she landed a heavy 
charge in the left shoulder of certain 
bad-tempered, shaggy-coated brutes, who 
haunt the forest wilds and make a hard 
struggle for life. But her nerves are 
well tuned by the brisk life in the open 
air, her head remarkably cool, and ’tis 
rare when the small leaden pellet from 
the muzzle of her rifle does not exercise 
a quieting influence on the object aimed 
at. Mrs. Pierre Lorillard and Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland are clever markswomen, but as 
yet have gained no special laurels in the 
field. Miss A Becket, the artist, spent 
several seasons in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia and practically demonstrated to the 
prejudiced mountaineers the efficacy of 
a rifle in a woman’s hands, by touching 
again and again the bull’s eye of a target 
set at a range of one hundred yards. 

So ladies, when the hunt is up, the horn 
is blown and the hounds make music to 
the fresh morning breezes, lock your 
rifles, strap on your cartridge belts and 
away to follow the example of good 
Queen Bess, who often went hawking 
and coursing with her court lords and 
ladies in the green forest glades of merry 
England. 





THE YALE STROKE. 


BY R. M. HURD. 


HE art of successful 
crew rowing may be 
divided into four 
elements, which al- 
though mutually in- 
terdependent may 
yet be separated and 
ranked in the order 
of their importance. 

These would be— 

Ist. Knowledge of 
a proper stroke. 2d. 
Execution or abil- 
ity to put that 
knowledge into ef- 
fect. 3d. Strength, with which to test the 
capabilities of the stroke rowed. 4th. 

Rational training and discipline. 

At the earliest inception of rowing in 
Yale College, the element of muscular 
strength probably approached very near 
to the modern standard, while the other 
factors developed, perhaps, as follows: 
First came with the hard work more sen- 
sible ideas as to food, dress, equipment, 
etc.; next, with the practice in the boat 
and the improvement in mechanical ap- 
pliances, better execution, and, finally, 
wrung by much thought from hard expe- 
rience, came the knowledge—by no means 
complete at the present day—of a right 
stroke. 

Having generalized so far with regard 
to the history of Yale oarsmanship, let us 
follow in detail the various stages in the 
development of the form, appliances and 
training of the Yale crews, confining our- 
selves to the scientific side of the subject, 
or giving as far as possible the ideas that 
have successively held sway over Yale’s 
boating interests. Let us be warned in 
advance, however, that we shall find no 
even, gradual evolution, but a series of 
struggles, with much confusion of thought, 
much groping in the dark and many rash 
experiments : in a word, a prolonged chaos 
of uncertainty, lighted here and there 
by flashes of individual insight and at- 
tainment. When we consider that the 
Yale Boat Club is the oldest rowing club 
in America, we see that Yale rowing, his- 
torically considered, rests upon a solid 
foundation. It was in 1843 that the first 
rowing was done at Yale in a four-oared 





Whitehall boat, nineteen feet long and 
four and one-third feet beam, equipped 
with twelve-feet oars. An eight-oared 
boat was shortly after purchased, which 
was a lap-streak gig, long, narrow and 
fast, with accommodations for passengers 
in the stern. The majority of the boats 
were built with the idea of carrying pas- 
sengers, the Shawmut, a famous one, for 
instance, having “ sternsheets for six pas- 
sengers, with the captain’s seat at the 
extreme end, elevated so that he could 
easily look over the heads of the crew.” 
Scientific rowing was, of course, impossi- 
ble with such boats, and racing was as 
yet unthought of, although there were 
friendly scrub contests between the differ- 
ent boats. 

It is a curious commentary on the then 
existing state of athletics that the first 
intercollegiate regatta originated as an 
advertising expedient, to bring into notice 
the Boston, Concord and Montreal Rail- 
road. It was in 1852 that this first Yale- 
Harvard race took place. Of preparation 
for the iace there was almost none, as 
may be judged from the remark of one of 
the Harvard crew, that “they had not 
rowed much for fear of blistering their 
hands.” Doubtless the utmost aimed at, 
as regards “form,” was that the men 
should pull hard and keep time. The 
Harvard boat, the Oneida, as the best 
sample of her class, deserves a descrip- 
tion. She was a lap streak, thirty-seven 
feet long, three and a half feet beam, 
quite low in the water, with no shear and 
with a straight stem. She was floored 
half way to the gunwale with wooden 
strips and had a grating at each end. 
The oars, of white ash, varying from 
thirteen feet in the waist to twelve feet at 
bow and stern, were in flat wooden thole- 
pins fitted into the gunwale. A plain bar 
of hard wood served as stretcher and 
each seat had a red baize-covered cushion. 
This boat won much renown in her time 
and did Harvard thirteen years of con- 
tinuous aud creditable service. Accord- 
ing to an old picture in the trophy room 
of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Cam- 
bridge, the stroke oar rowed upon the 
starboard side. From other pictures and 
accounts this would seem to have been 
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a common practice about this period. In 
the second Yale—Harvard race, in 1855, 
we read of the introduction of outrig- 
gers, the Harvard boats having wooden 
ones “ braced like those of a wherry, run- 
ning from the bottom of the boat across 
the gunwale.” 

An intercollegiate regatta was estab- 
lished in 1858 by Harvard, Brown, Trinity 
and Yale, but owing to the drowning of 
the Yale stroke a few days before the day 
of the race no regatta was held, and with 
the exception of the races of 1859 and 
1860, in which Brown University entered 
a boat, American college boat racing was 
confined to Harvard and Yale up to 1872. 

While reading of the training of the 
59 Yale crew we find it was more severe 
than usual, the men living on meat, oat- 
meal and coarse bread, with occasional 
fruit. They ran four miles before break- 
fast, and the last half mile at speed. 
They pulled the heavy weights and wres- 
tled in the gymnasium an hour at noon, 
and rowed the full course around the red 
buoy in the evening. As to their stroke, 
one of their number writes: “We took 
great pains to insure a good strong catch, 
full thigh and loin movement before the 
oars were dragged past the perpendicular, 
a clean feather and a prompt, easy re- 
cover.” 

Owing to a delay in the building of 
their shell they were obliged to use the 
practice barge to within three days of 
the race. When the shell arrived they 
found that the stroke being rigged at 
port every man would have to learn to 
row on the opposite side of the boat to 
which he was accustomed, and that on 
account of the short oars and short out- 
riggers they would have to raise their 
stroke from thirty-eight to forty, fifty 
and even sixty to the minute. The pos- 
sibility of such a delay in the building 
of their shell indicates a state of manage- 
ment of the Yale navy that would not 
be tolerated to-day, while the fact that 
among other defects five out of the six 
outriggers of this new boat were pulled 
off in practice sufficiently characterizes 
the boat building of that period. 

The Harvard boat used in this race was 
the first six-oared shell built in America, 
and was forty feet long, twenty-six inches 
wide amidships, and of white pine, with iron 
outriggers, like those in use much later, 
except that the oars were not fastened in 
the rowlocks by wires. She weighed one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and was shorter, 
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wider and higher out of water than mod- 
ern boats. It was thought by Harvard 
that Yale won this race owing to her 
having a coxswain, and whether this be 
true it must certainly have been an ad- 
vantage, as we hear that Harvard, having 
no steering gear, was obliged to stop sev- 
eral times, and “hold water” on one side 
in order to get headed right for her course. 
At all events, it was after this race that 
Harvard adopted the method of steering 
by means of a rudder connected with the 
stretcher of the bow oar by wires, and this 
system was henceforth universally used 
except by crews carrying coxswains. 

From 1861 to 1863, inclusive, there 
were no intercollegiate regattas. 

In 1864 Mr. Wilbur Bacon developed 
his famous crew, which for the first time 
exhibited a creditable style of Yale row- 
ing. The traditions concerning this crew, 
which still linger about the Yale campus, 
represent the men as “ giants”’ in size and 
strength, but when we learn that they av- 
eraged but 155 pounds, we see that they 
must have been “ giants” only in pluck 
and work and skill. 

The men were selected in the first place 
for strength, regardless of previous boat- 
ing experience. This would lead us to 
think that “wiry” were preferred to 
“beefy”? men in those days, and also 
would point to the fact that they were 
trained down much “finer” than a crew 
of to-day. Their training was probably 
the most severe known in the history of 
Yale rowing. 

They rose at 6, walked and ran before 
breakfast, on an absolutely empty stom- 
ach, between three and five miles, run- 
ning more than half the distance and 
part of that at full speed. The most of 
their running was done in heavy flannels 
for the purpose of melting off any pos- 
sible fatty substance. After breakfast 
and recitation they rowed about four 
miles at speed, and again in the after- 
noon the same distance. Much of their 
rowing was over the course “on time.” 
Their bill of fare was beef, mutton, occa- 
sional chicken, toasted bread, boiled rice 
and weak tea. No wine or beer and but 
few vegetables. 

In this year we read again of trouble 
with the boat. The first boat built for 
the crew was so cranky and unsteady that 
a second one was ordered, which arrived 
the day the men started for Worcester. 
On arriving at Worcester the Yale crew 
were invited by the Harvards to see them 
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take a practice pull, which invitation con- 
trasts strongly with the manner in which 
the present Yale and Harvard crews shun 
each other on the Thames River at New 
London. One of Yale’s crew says: “ We 
all agreed that they looked handsomer in 
the boat than ourselves.” Mr. Bacon, 
however, saw that they were not in such 
fine, hard trim as his own men, and that 
they were not expecting, and would not 
be able to stand, a severe contest. The 
story of the race is quickly told. Yale— 
“to avoid accident and get accustomed 
to their boat ’—started deliberately, al- 
lowing Harvard to gain a length, but 
soon passed her and won easily. The 
costumes worn in the race were as fol- 
lows: By the Yale men, blue handker- 
chiefs, flesh-colored shirts and white 
trousers; and by the Harvard men, red 
handkerchiefs, white shirts and _ blue 
trousers. The time made by the ’65 Yale 
crew was the fastest ever made in America 
for a three-mile race with a turn, 17 min- 
utes 4114 seconds. 

As to the skill of the Yale oarsmen, it 
was the greatest seen up to that time, 
but would undoubtedly look like clumsy 
work in comparison with the careful ap- 


plication of scientific principles and the 
delicate handling of fine mechanical ap- 


pliances of a crew of to-day. The most 
that can be said of the 64 and ’65 Yale 
crews is that they offered an excellent 
example of how much can be accom- 
plished by hard work and good discip- 
line, even though combined with bad 
style. They rowed a quick, jerky stroke, 
but pulled well together, being settled 
into each other’s peculiarities by many 
long rows. The Yale boat in the ’65 
race was a Spanish cedar shell, forty-nine 
feet long, twenty-two inches beam and 
eleven inches deep, weighing one hundred 
and seventy-six pounds; while the Har- 
vard boat was a cedar shell forty-six feet 
long, twenty-five inches beam, eight inches 
deep, weighing one hundred and ninety- 
five pounds. This Harvard boat, short, 
broad, shallow and with a slight keel, 
was an experiment, and proved a decided 
failure. 

The defeats inflicted by Wilbur Bacon’s 
crews caused increased effort among the 
Harvard rowing men in 1866, and they 
adopted a very sensible system of train- 
ing, which, in time, reacted on Yale 
rowing methods. Their motto now was: 
“Keep all the flesh you can and do the 
prescribed work,” instead of as formerly 
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“train off all the flesh you can.” This re- 
sulted in Harvard’s sending to the line 
for many years well-trained crews in 
much fuller flesh than formerly, but with 
no feverish, nervous, over-trained men in 
the boat. 

The Yale crew of 1866 did not continue 
the Bacon stroke, being composed of new 
men chiefly, but pulled a longer and 
slower stroke, which was rowed princi- 
pally with the arms. From 1866 to 1869, 
inclusive, the Yale crew suecumbed to 
the superior rowing of the Harvard men. 
In 1870 Yale, with a forty-four stroke, 
defeated Harvard rowing a forty-eight 
stroke; but, having fouled her at the 
turn, the race was awarded to Harvard. 
This race is notable as the first in which 
sliding seats were used, these being in- 
troduced by Yale and universally used 
henceforth. In 1871 Yale challenged 
Harvard to a straight-away race, in place 
of the usual turn-about race, which chal- 
lenge not being accepted, no Yale—Har- 
vard race was rowed. 

From 1864 to 1870, inclusive, Yale em- 
ployed professional coaches, which Har- 
vard up to this time had never used. A 
resolution was adopted in 1873 prohibit- 
ing the employment of professional train- 
ers for college regattas henceforth. 

The year 1872 brought to light the 
worst crew probably that ever represent- 
ed Yale, it finishing last of six boats, and 
a minute and three-quarters behind Am- 
herst, the winner. In the light of later 
events we can see, however, that this year 
was not without hope, in that Mr. R. J. 
Cook rowed in the boat and -was prepar- 
ing to take charge of Yale’s rowing in- 
terests. 

It was in the spring of 1873 that Mr. 
Cook took the trip to England in which 
he learnt the fundamental principles of 
rowing to which he has clung ever since. 
He spent the early spring months among 
the Oxford and Cambridge oarsmen, row- 
ing in the university boats, and also pick- 
ing up ideas from the Thames watermen. 
What he brought back was not the Eng- 
lish stroke, as rowed in England, but 
those features which he deemed most val- 
uable in the stroke which the university 
oarsmen of the previous fifty odd years 
had evolved. He brought to America 
the long sweep and slow recover of the 
Englishmen, and he left behind the short 
slide, the old-fashioned thole pin, and the 
antiquated mechanical devices then still 
in use. 
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This introduction of “the English 
stroke,” as it was then called, was much 
ridiculed by the newspapers, and defeat 
was freely predicted for the Yale crew of 
‘73. Their victory over ten crews, how- 
ever, showed the power of the “Bob 
Cook,” stroke, even in such an embryonic 
state of development, and was a great en- 
couragement to Mr. Cook to continue 
work in improving the detail and execu- 
tion of the principles in which he be- 
lieved. 

The usual fouling occurred again in 
1874, and this time it was the Yale rud- 
der that was injured and a Yale oar 
broken in an encounter with Harvard. 
At the time of the foul Yale was even 
with Columbia and a quarter of a length 
ahead of Harvard, nevertheless she was 
declared ninth in the race, despite the 
rule of the association which stated that 
“in case of a foul the race shall be rowed 
over again, unless the umpire shall decide 
that the boat which came in first had a 
sufficient lead at the moment of the foul 
to warrant its having the race assigned 
to it.” 

The race of 1875 was a very satisfac- 
tory one, being a close contest, devoid of 
mishaps. Yale finished sixth boat, but 


only twenty-one seconds behind Cornell, 


the winner. Why Yale, when captained 
and stroked by Mr. Cook, should have 
been fairly beaten and by six crews does 
not exactly appear, but the papers note 
the fact that the other colleges had sur- 
prisingly strong and fast crews. Yale 
had but one new man on her crew, and it 
is just possible that there may have been 
a touch of over confidence among the 
other members. 

On December 21, 1875, the Y. U. B. C. 
voted to follow the recommendation of 
Mr. Cook—to withdraw from the general 
rowing association and challenge Harvard 
to an eight-oared four-mile race. This 
challenge and its prompt acceptance by 
Harvard introduced the present stage of 
Yale—Harvard individual races. 

The ’76 race was a gratifying finale to 
Mr. Cook’s active boating career, being 
an easy victory for Yale by twenty-nine 
seconds. Spectators of the race say that 
the chief difference between the crews 
was the regularity of Yale’s stroke and 
the irregularity of Harvard’s. The Yale 
stroke never rose above thirty-four or 
fell below thirty-two, and for the last two 
miles was stationary at thirty-three, while 
the Harvard stroke ranged from thirty- 
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five to fifty and was no two minutes the 
same. The slow recover of the Yale 
crew was also noticeable, in contrast with 
which the Harvard men came forward 
“with a rush, very taking to the eye.” 

It was after this race and while the 
Harvard crew were practicing for the 
general regatta on Lake Saratoga that 
Mr. Cook had his only experience, we 
believe, in coaching a Harvard crew. 
The Yale crew had withdrawn from the 
general rowing association, and Mr. Cook 
went to Saratoga to report the regatta for 
the New York World. Mr. Loring, captain 
of the Harvard four-oared crew that rowed 
against Oxford, was coaching the Har- 
vard men and asked Mr. Cook to assist 
him. He took some of the men out in 
a pair oar and afterward followed the 
crew, making suggestions and criticisms. 
He also advised some changes in the 
rigging of their boat. As a result the 
crew lowered their time and finished a 
close second to Cornell. But the chief 
results of his coaching were seen the fol- 
lowing year, when the Harvard crew 
pulled a stroke between thirty-two and 
thirty-six (instead of between forty and 
fifty), and one very much like that of 
Yale. Of course it is not intended to 
claim that the Harvard ’77 style of row- 
ing was the direct result of the few days 
of coaching Mr. Cook gave the Harvard 
76 crew, but the facts are that the Har- 
vard ’77 crew showed the influence of 
Yale rowing ideas, and that Mr. Bancroft, 
the captain and stroke, says that he learnt 
the quick shooting out of the hands and 
the slow recover from Yale. No great 
stress is to be laid on this, nor does it 
detract one whit from the credit due Mr. 
Bancroft for his three ensuing years of 
splendid work, but it is merely an in- 
stance of a common occurrence—namely, 
the interchange of rowing ideas between 
the two colleges. 

The stroke of the Harvard ’77 crew 
has sometimes been called the “ jack- 
knife ’’ stroke, inasmuch as the body was 
bent far forward on the catch, the slide 
being rather short, and the chief strain 
being thrown on the back. 

The '77 Yale crew used about twenty 
inches of slide, bending forward only a 
trifle and using the legs to good advan- 
tage, the former being concentrated on 
the first half of the stroke. The news- 
papers gave them credit for a “sensible 
dependence on shoulders, back and calves 
of the leg, a good grip of the water, a 
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good slide and an accurate swing,” but 
complained of a “hang’”’ or not sufficient- 
ly prompt recover. When they were de- 
feated the Yale authorities laid it to the 
stroke, as the crew was considered a good 
one. 

The crews at Harvard in ’77, 78 and 
*79 improved in ascending ratio, while 
those at Yale retrograded corresponding- 
ly, so that the gap between Harvard’s 
rudder and Yale’s prow grew greater each 
year. The Yale ’79 crew was coached by 
Mr. Fred. Wood, stroke of the ’77 crew, 
in the principles of the English stroke 
as handed down from Mr. Cook. They 
rowed a very long stroke with a long 
swing, but had a bad “ hang,” which they 
were unable to get over. They rowed but 
thirty-one and thirty-two to the minute, 
while Harvard rowed thirty-six and thirty- 
eight. During the ensuing summer Mr. 
George Rogers was elected captain, and 
after consultation with members of the 
crew asked that a graduate advisory com- 
mittee might be appointed to consult with 
him in regard to the crew, stroke, etc., and 
take the responsibility. Such a committee 
was appointed, and at their meeting it was 
decided that the ideas of Messrs. Cook, 


Wood and Thompson must yield to the 
more advanced professional ideas as dis- 
played by the Harvard ’79 crew, and that 
a professional coach must be employed. 
Mr. Mike Davis was therefore engaged 
by Captain Rogers, on the statement of 


Messrs. Hanlan, Kennedy and others 
that he was the best man in the country 
to build and rig a boat and coach a crew. 

He came to New Haven early in the 
fall of ’79 and took charge of the crew, 
changing the rigging of the boat from end 
to end and introducing his own patented 
appliances, including what were called 
“belly”’ oars. In these oars the blades, 
instead of being a perpendicular con- 
tinuation of the handle, were dropped be- 
low the perpendicular line in a curious 
scoop. Fred. Wood did most of the ac- 
tual coaching this year, although the style 
of rowing and the rigging were directed 
by Davis. Mr. Cook coached the crew 
for a few days at New London, but not 
being in sympathy with the style or rig- 
ging took no active part in the matter. 
The Yale crew rowed thirty-eight strokes 
to the minute, while Harvard rowed four 
or five points lower. 

The experiment of a professional di- 
rector having been such a success in ’80, 
Davis was re-engaged for the following 
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year, and again looked after the rigging 
and style, while Mr. Fred. Wood coached. 
The entire year was spent in working up 
form, the principles adopted being im- 
plicitly believed in. 

The Harvard ’81 crew was said by the 
newspapers to be rowing a stroke very 
much like the Yale stroke of ’80, “a long 
slide, liberal use of the legs and not much 
back work. The sharp catch is lacking 
and the oars do not keep a firm hold of 
the water.” After Yale’s victory in ’81 
the crew thought that their success for 
the two years had been wholly due to 
Davis and he was considered infallible. 
He was immediately re-engaged for the 
following year. 

At a meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee, held during the summer, Davis made 
a proposition to build a new boat and 
change the style of rigging to suit his 
latest ideas. He agreed to beat any for- 
mer time made on New Haven harbor, by 
May 1, by one minute, or else sever his 
connection with the Yale crew. This 
proposition, considered a wonderful one 
by the committee, was accepted, and the 
first long boat, to be built of cedar, was 
ordered. By the advice of the commit- 
tee the crew was put absolutely under 
Davis’ charge. About May 1 the test 
was made, with several of the committee 
in the launch. The ’82 crew rowed the 
old course on the harbor in 20 minutes 9 
seconds. The fastest time hitherto re- 
corded had been 21 minutes 15 seconds. 
This was considered a positive test, and 
the crew continued rowing the long boat, 
with astroke of forty-two to forty-four per 
minute. The cause of the extra length of 
the boat was that the oarsmen were divid- 
ed into four pairs of starboard and port, 
the shell thus measuring sixty-eight feet, 
or nine feet longer than the average 
racing shell. At New London the crew 
also made very fast time, rowing a half 
mile once in 2 minutes 13 seconds, and 
again in 2 minutes g seconds. 

In regard to the long boat used in ’82 
as much can not be said in its favor, the 
extra weight carried being worse than 
useless and the separation of the men 
tending to destroy uniformity of action. 

After the ’82 race a university meeting 
was held, at which the. Yale crew was 
fully discussed. All agreed that the fine 
showing made by the crew was sure to 
produce a revolution in rowing, and Mr. 
Davis was again engaged and given con- 
trol. He adhered in general to the same 
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boat, rigging and style as in the previous 
race. He fell into the great error, how- 
ever—and this is something that profes- 
sional coaches are very apt to do when 
directing college athletics—of working the 
crew too hard, and bringing them up to 
the start in a very much overtrained con- 
dition. The work done by the ’83 Yale 
crew is a marvelous example of endur- 
ance ; commencing in May, under Davis’ 
directions, they rowed four miles “on 
time ’’ every day for five weeks. In com- 
parison with the number of times that 
crews of the present row the course 
“on time ”’—averaging at Yale from six 
to twelve, and at Harvard from three or 
four up to seven or eight—the strain un- 
dergone by the ’83 crew appears almost 
incredible. At New London, for eight or 
ten days, they rowed the course from the 
quarter to the finish twice every day 
without stopping. 

When it came to the race the stroke was 
so overtrained that although he had never 
rowed less than forty-two strokes per 
minute in practice, he could not raise the 
stroke above thirty-eight, and it was often 
thirty-six. The crew were completely de- 
moralized and made a wretched exhibi- 
tion. Before the race the Yale coach had 
said : “ The crew will give the best exhi- 
bition yet given of the quick stroke, which 
is the winning stroke for a four-mile race, 
inasmuch as it is the least wearying and 
there is less expenditure of force in use- 
less recovery than in the long, sweeping 
movement.” After the race the papers 
spoke as follows of the two crews: “ Har- 
vard’s men moved forward slowly and 
smoothly, and their oars dropped gently 
into the water, and after a long, power- 
ful sweep threw up myriads of glittering 
scales in the air. Yale’s giants have no 
such easy motion. Their legs are drawn 
up quickly and nervously, their bodies 
are plunged forward and their oars thrust 
into the water, while their shoulders move 
only a few inches out of the perpendicu- 
lar. Eight heavy bodies are forced back 
along distance, and after a vicious pull, 
in which the elbows are bent only half 
way, the oars are pulled out of the water, 
apparently long before the full potency of 
the water hold is exhausted.” After this 
race the Graduate Advisory Committee 
were unanimously in favor of returning to 
the old style of boat, rigging and row- 
ing. 

The '84 crew was coached by Mr. Louis 
K. Hull, ’83, together with two or three 


weeks of coaching from Mr. Cook. Mr. 
Hull and several of the oarsmen had spent 
a part of the summer of 1883 in Philadel- 
phia, under the tutelage of Mr. Cook, 
whose principles they endeavored to fol- 
low. The stroke rowed was much like 
the ’81 Yale stroke, and also like the ’86 
Yale stroke, but was rather quicker than 
the latter. 

The race was a hard-fought contest, 
won by four lengths in the record time 
of 20 minutes and 31 seconds. The 
reporters who witnessed the °84 race 
considered that the Yale and Harvard 
strokes were practically the same thing, 
and that both colleges had adopted the 
long swing as a permanent style. They 
were unable, however, to foresee the 
changes in management which brought 
about in the following year very great 
variations in the styles of stroke. 

The ’85 Yale crew had seven old oars- 
men on it, which is apt to be too large a 
proportion. It suffered likewise from a 
lack of harmony among the rowing men, 
from poor management and training and 
probably from overconfidence. The fact 
that the average weight of the ’85 crew 
was 1754 pounds, with seven old men on 
it, while the ’84 crew only averaged 168 
pounds, would seem to indicate a lack of 
hard work. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, four of the crew were overtrained 
and four undertrained. 

The crew was coached by turns for 
short intervals of time by Mr. Cook, Mr. 
Hull and Captain Flanders. 

The stroke rowed by the Harvard ’85 
crew, which is at present the stroke be- 
lieved in by Harvard oarsmen, was de- 
vised by Mr. J. J. Storrow, ’85, assisted 
by Faulkner, the professional. Mr. Stor- 
row said that his stroke was a combina- 
tion of the best points of Meany, Ban- 
croft, Perkins and Curtis, but it is prob- 
able that the better part of it came from 
Faulkner, who is a man of long experi- 
ence and good rowing knowledge of the 
professional sort. Its characteristics were 
the slow, controlled slide at the catch and 
finish, the stronger pull in the middle of 
the stroke and the general blending to- 
gether of all the details of the stroke, the 
elements not being accented as in the 
Cook stroke. 

It was a beautiful and easy stroke to 
look at and a fast stroke, but in the opin- 
ion of Yale oarsmen would stand little 
chance against a crew that had mastered 
the Cook stroke. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


In this number OvuTING takes a new departure 
in its publication of Lieut. W. R. Hamilton’s 
article on the National Guard. The paper— 
which is the first of two—is a critical view of a 
body of men who occupy a most important 
place in the community. While the standing 
armies of Europe are a great tax on the na- 
tions, America is content to rest on her citizen 
soldiers. The attraction possessed by the Na- 
tional Guard for young men—apart from the 
military and club features of armory life—lies 
largely in the opportunity afforded for regular 
exercise, and the subject is thus an appro- 
But the charac- 


priate one for this magazine. 
ter of the paper and the moderation combined 
with knowledge shown in the treatment of the 
topic make it one of the most important pub- 
lished for a long time, and one which will 
create a profound sensation. 


* 
* & 


THE ATHLETIC SEASON OF 1889: A 
RETROSPECT. 


THE season of 188g has practically closed— 
that is, so far as track athletics are concerned. 
To be sure there will still be countless hare and 
hounds runs, but they do not properly come 
under the name of track athletics. Last winter 
the sport was very popular, and it is indeed an 
excellent way of keeping in trim during the 
dull winter months. The excitement of running 
across fields and the pleasant reunions after a 
hard-run race through mud and slush do their 
share in keeping up an interest in outdoor 
amusement. But the many lightly-clad athletes 
whom we have followed during the past sum- 
mer have put away their costumes, and, save 
for a few indoor games, will not be seen for six 
months. In many respects the season of 1889 
has been a most successful one. It has been 
made especially noteworthy by reason of the 
establishment of peace between the two warring 
factions. With the experience which has been 
gained, and the hearty co-operation of all who 
have the best interests of true sport at heart, 
this winter ought to witness wise legislation. 

If our athletes of the cinder track have done so 
well it behooves us to consider for a moment 
those other muscular Christians who have 
struggled for honor and the welfare of sport, 
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but in pastimes which are very often not re- 
garded as athletic. Those who have paid at- 
tention to the game know full well that tennis 
requires strong and steady muscles, and in this 
relation we may say that the season just closed 
has shown encouraging progress. The newer 
generation of players promises ere long to lay 
on the shelf the veterans of the game whom we 
have so long looked upon as invincible.. The 
visits of English players, and trips made to the 
old country by players from here, have greatly 
broadened our views on the subject of correct 
and scientific tennis playing, so that it will not 
be a great while before the preponderance of 
skill in favor of our English cousins will be 
overcome and a balance be found to our credit. 

It seems superfluous to many readers of Our- 
ING to speak of baseball. Who doubts the hold 
it has upon the hearts of the youth of the land ? 
But there is something to be mentioned which 
we think will not prove amiss. We refer to the 
effort made to introduce the game in England. 
When the American and Chicago teams played 
there, Englishmen had an opportunity of see- 
ing baseball in its greatest perfection. The 
visit of a number of college players the past 
summer followed up this d@monstration prac- 
tically by making possible games among school 
boys and others, in which instruction, both oral 
and ocular, was given. May the English heart 
warm toward this importation. 

These pastimes are of a nature to require 
some training in order to play them well, but 
they do not approach football. This sport has 
become very dear to the collegian’s heart. The 
pigskin has been kicked on many a field, and 
if some roughness has been shown in games it 
has been without serious consequences, for the 
efforts of those who have the best interests of 
the game at heart have been directed to an 
elimination of all roughness. Again, the play- 
ers are one and all brought into good physical 
trim before a match is engaged in. And few 
prettier sights can be imagined than a close 
game. J. C. GERNDT. 

* * 


COLLEGE ROWING. 


WE call the attention of those who read the 
clever article by Mr. Hurd on the Yale stroke 
in this number to three former articles pub- 
lished in October, 1888, and March and April, 
1889. All should be read together. 





THE SEA TROUT. 


IN connection with OuTING’s remarks in No- 
vember on the sea trout, the Fishing Gazette 
has the following : 

‘Tt is not at all surprising that sea-trout an- 
gling should be growing so rapidly in popular 
favor. All who have engaged in this delightful 
pursuit must admit that the sea trout is a fellow 
of keenest sensibility and dashing energy. When 
Salmo trutta is in his primest condition he is so 
completely silvered over with his bright armor 
that it is often barely possible to see his spots. 
When fresh run from the sea in all his untar- 
nished splendor, rejoicing in his strength, he 
glints along, cleaves the rapids and breasts the 
rushing waters with the greatest pluck and de- 
termination. He does not dally in the tideways, 
but makes at once for the waters in the great 
lone solitudes, where the mountains tower in 
dignified grandeur, where the rising acclivities 
are beautifully covered with birch and heather, 
and where Nature, enthroned in majesty, for 
ages has reigned supreme. By turns his esthetic 
sense is delighted with the fantasies of the mist, 
the fine, clear blue of our inland skies, or the 
manifold charms of rising and setting suns. 
After weary waiting in the sea, his heart is 
gladdened with the pristine freshness of the 
mountain streams as they dash along or swirl 
beautifully over their pebbly, shingly beds in a 
delightful amber brown. 

“If Salmo trutta has the artistic temperament, 
he has also much of the artistic caprice. When 
fresh run, if the conditions are favorable, he 
takes the fly most readily, and works most 
gamely, rushing hither and thither through the 
water in his wild career. He leaps, plunges, 
and dashes about—now in, and now out, of the 
water—with a startling vehemence that fills the 
true angler with a rare ecstasy of delight. 

‘‘ While it is quite true, as already stated, that 
the sea trout for their size are the most plucky 
of all the sa/monida, there are yet exceptions to 
this as to all other rules relating to fish and fish- 
ing. Sea trout are by no means equally game- 
some everywhere, and in some highly-favored 
waters common trout are to be found that excel 
most of them in sporting qualities. After mak- 
ing all reasonable allowance for such exceptions, 
there is, however, no disputing the general pre- 
ane of the sea trout as a sport-affording 

sh.”’ 


* 
* *& 
SKATING WITH A SAIL. 


A most exhilarating sport, as enjoyed on the 
St. Lawrence River long after OuTING readers 
have left that resort, is skating with a sail, a 
pastime I have not seen described in the prints. 
The sail is known as a “‘topsail’’ or ‘‘ skating 


sail,’’ and its use is readily learned. Once 
mastered, a ‘“‘sailor’’ will outsail an iceboat in 
any direction. The construction is simple, 
cedar recommending itself for the mast and 
sprit. These are of different lengths, according 
to the height of the owner. The material for 
the sail is commonly unbleached cotton ; Atlan- 
tic ‘‘A’’ is heavy enough. The selvage forms 
the leach, unless it is turned over marlin, which 
permits of an adjustable tension to avoid bag- 
ging. Thecloth is mitred through the centre 
where the seam is formed. Through the centre 
of the mast a small hole is bored, and an iron 
pin of the size of the hole is driven into the end 
of the sprit and left projecting an inch or so. 
The sprit is adjusted to the clew just as ina 
sail. It is then placed at right angles to the 
mast, pushed back until the sail is flat, and the 
pin is inserted in the hole prepared for it. This 
is all done in a twinkling. The sail is used 
with the sprit resting on the shoulder, and is 
kept in an upright position by placing the hand 
on the mast below the sprit. The side opposite 
the skater is presented to the wind on either 
tack. In going about, the sail is carried over 
the head, inverted, and the sprit brought down 
to the other shoulder, a weight of five or six 
pounds. The longer mast, and consequently 
straighter leach, is recommended for close sail- 
ing. All the evolutions in the management of 
an iceboat are closely followed, but every move 
is quicker. The novice will readily learn to 
raise his sail in such a position as not to endan- 
ger paying off and jibbing, oron the other hand, 
standing so far forward as to throw his luff into 
the wind, Properly balanced, the skater con- 
trols his direction with the least move of his 
skates, and is always snugly sheltered from the 
wind while spinning over the ice at a speed at- 
tained by no other invention. When on the 
wind in a gale the luff may be allowed to shake. 
Off the wind the speed may likewise be slackened 
by holding the mast in a horizontal position 
over the head. The sport is attended with less 
danger than iceboating, affords more exercise, 
and is full of excitement. Four yards form 
spread enough for the beginner, but by using a 
longer mast morecan be carried. In the latter 
instance the mast is carried in a raking position 
in order to clear the ice. F. D. RoGERs, 
# 
THE FROLIC ON THE MEUSE. 
(From the Paris Herald.) 

Mr. ARTHUR BRENTANO is an enthusiastic 
wielder of the paddle, and long before he set- 
tled in Paris had achieved renown and distinc- 
tion among devotees of the canoeist’s art in the 
United States. He is, in fact, ex-rear commo- 
dore of the American Canoe Association. He 
founded, and for a long while successfully con- 
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ducted, the American Canoeist, a handsome 
magazine devoted exclusively to the ins and 
outs of his favorite pastime. During several 
years of his stay in Paris he has been deprived 
of its enjoyment by the fact that canoeing in 
Europe is yet in its infancy and the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining the American model abroad. 
Early in the summer, however, he decided to 
import his canoe Frolic. 

On arecent Monday morning, Frolic, in com- 
pany with Puck, a canoe of European model 
owned by Mr. Brentano’s friend, Mr. G. Mar- 
mod, of Paris, were shipped by grande vitesse 
to the little town of Charleville, on the Meuse. 
Mr. Brentano does not conceal figures, as much 
of the novelty of his trip was involved in its 
extreme cheapness. This first step cost but 
17 francs. Messrs. Brentano and Marmod also 
proceeded to Charleville by rail and embarked 
quite early in the day with a modest assort- 
ment of comfortables packed in small space in 
the bow of each tiny boat. The two voyagers 
struck boldly out for the Belgian frontier. 
‘Our trip was delightful from the very mo- 
ment of departure,’’ said Mr. Brentano. ‘‘ Good 
weather prevailed during the entire journey 
from Charleville to Namur, and the air, while 
cool, was a fresh, bracing breeze such as pre- 


cisely served to counteract the heating effect of. 


our exercise. We saw some of the most beau- 
tiful mountain scenery which could be imag- 
ined, especially on the Belgian frontier, as well 
as some charming expanses of low land covered 
with green verdure and curious hamlets. 

‘* As to adventure, we had none in particular, 
but every bit of the way was marked by a suc- 
cession of incidents for the most part amusing, 
which served to thoroughly impress us with 
pleasurable recollections of each portion of our 
trip. We were a continual source of wonder to 
the peasantry along our route, which is not 
wonderful, owing to the almost utter absence 
of pleasure craft on the Meuse, and our land- 
ings were always the delight of enthusiastic 
hordes of small boys, who actually pushed each 
other into the water in their eagerness to get a 
near view of our boats, The little French and 
American flags which we carried were taken 
much note of, but the latter were the subject of 
the greatest comment. 

‘Little boys ran along the bank criticising 
our, to them very novel, turnout. ‘C’est le 
drapeau Anglais qu’ils portent,’ cried one ur- 
chin to another. ‘Non, non. C’est pas ga,’ 
said his companion. ‘Je le connais, c’est le 
drapeau Hop Bittare!’’ So much for the trail 
of the irrepressible American advertising agent 
on foreign soil. We had great times with the 
different locks along the canal. Wehad to pad- 
dle ashore and show our permit at each one, 
and generally part with something of a tip. 
Where we were ina hurry to get through this 
stimulated matters somewhat, and where the 
lockmasters were quick and obliging we felt in- 
debted to the price of a drink anyhow. Each 
wait ata lock consumed from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and we had sometimes eight to cross 
in a single day. 

‘* The Belgian end of the canal is much more 
perfected than the French portion. The locks 
are almost all big enough to admit four canal 
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boats at once, while in France four would have 
to wait their turns. The fishing along the 
Meuse is superb all the time, and we saw some 
catches along our route which would have 
saved us many a ‘stretcher’ if they could have 
been ours at the right moment. We made four 
successive landings for the night, although 
many for short strolls into interesting localities, 
Our first halt was at Monthermé, where we 
found some quaint old houses lining narrow 
streets, and a church which dates away back to 
the Middle Ages. It was in Monthermé we re- 
ceived probably the greatest juvenile ovation and 
where we first noted to our surprise something 
we saw quite frequently along the Meuse— 
youngsters of four or five years old sitting se- 
dately by their fathers smoking long pipes 
nearly as big as themselves, while the old gen- 
tlemen looked on in intense paternal satisfac- 
tion. After a night at Monthermé we aban- 
doned our canoes and walked over to Haute 
Riviére, where the scenery is particularly pleas- 
ing, and back. Our hotel accommodation at 
Monthermé was typical of what we experienced 
throughout the journey. Good, clean beds— 
rather old-fashioned, but very comfortable— 
and plain, substantial fare, with that inimitable 
savor of home cooking which is so far from the 
food served in city restaurants. Some of the 
sauces, I may add, were delicious. Our bread 
came in big, clumsy, crescent-shaped loaves 
weighing about five pounds each. A plentiful 
meal for both of us with two bottles of good red 
wine cost about 4% frs. 

‘*Our board per day for a short stay would 
have been at 5 frs. each. Our second night 
was spent at Fumay and our third at Givet. 
Between the latter place and Dinant we found 
the most to interest us of any part of our jour- 
ney. Farther on we came to the ruins of 
Montaigle, the remnants of an ancient feudal 
castle about which are woven some fantastic 
peasant tales, and then we stopped long enough 
near Givet to run over to the famous Grotto of 
Han. We were stopped and made to come 
ashore at the Belgian frontier by a customs 
official, who asked us what we had in our boat 
and accepted our response, ‘ Nothing at all!’ 

‘*Between Dinant- and Namur the river is 
quite traveled by boats, which their skippers 
propel, not by horse power, but by an appa- 
ratus like a long-handled churn dasher, with 
which they push the water behind them. At 
Namur we were forced by business -considera- 
tions to abandon a trip which I would gladly 
have prolonged until cold weather. Next sum- 
mer I shall probably continue from Namur to 
Rotterdam, visiting the big Flemish and Dutch 
cities on my way.” 

Pal 
CLEARING LINES WITH A REVOLVER. 


THE novel use made by Major Hinman of a 
revolver while out fishing, notice of which was 
taken in OvuTING for July, has also been em- 
ployed by J. G. Bliss, of San Francisco, Cal., 
who claims precedence over the instance re- 
ported in these columns. Mr. Bliss is probably 
the originator of the decidedly clever method of 
freeing one’s lines from bothersome trees and 
bushes while fishing. 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


THE preliminary season at Daly’s Theatre 
was opened with ‘“‘A Poor Relation.’”’ A re- 
markable success was achieved in it by Mr. 
Sol. Russell. As Moah Vale he has presented 
us with a creation which has delighted all who 
have had the pleasure of seeing it. There is 
one regret, however, that we feel, and that is 
that the strength and power of the first act are 
not kept up in the second and third acts. This 
is not due to lack of energy on the part of the 
star, but is rather to be laid to the charge of the 
author, Mr. Kidder. The cleverness of the first 
act is sadly wanting. Possibly in a moment of 
inspiration he will be able so to remodel these 
acts as to place them on an equality with the 
first, in which case we shall have a play which 
it will be at all times a great pleasure to wit- 
ness. 


‘“‘THE Golden Widow’’ opened Mr. Daly’s 
regular season. The play, a comedy by Vic- 
torien Sardou, adapted by Mr. Daly, while full 
of sparkling dialogue, failed to score a pro- 
nounced success, It was succeeded by another 
adaptation from the German entitled ‘‘ The 
Great Unknown”’ and later in the season we are 
promised ‘‘As You Like It,’’ which will be the 
sensation of the year. 


PRocTor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre, which 
opened so auspiciously last spring with ‘‘ The 
County Fair,’’ has apparently entered upon 
another season of prosperity. The season was 
begun with a _ well-constructed melodrama, 
“The Great Metropolis,’ and with it the 
management scored an almost immediate suc- 
cess. The play is of the realistic order and is 
sure to please the great mass of playgoers who 
like the startling and weird. The coast scene 
is well done, but the scene in which a white 
form appears in a watery grave could just as 
well have been omitted. The life-saving corps 
in the coast scene above mentioned is very hap- 
pily introduced and adds much to the effective- 
ness of the play. 

To speak of the players is quite in order, for 
several bestow a great amount of care upon their 
work, Mr. Meredith, as Will Webster, plays his 
part with great success. Mr. Holland does 
conscientious work and Miss Netta Guion is 
not to be forgotten. 


THE new.play by Bronson Howard, ‘‘ Shenan- 
doah,”’ has been favorably received by the New 
York public. It was carefully staged at the 
Star Theatre. Hitherto we have known Mr. 
Howard as a writer of comedies, and in ‘‘ The 
Henrietta’? he has delighted thousands. In 
the new venture the careful hand of an ex- 
perienced playwright is easily seen, but attimes 
we are almost persuaded that he should have 
remained in the field which he has thus far 
worked so successfully. In ‘‘Shenandoah”’ we 
see Mr, Howard’s best work in the incidents of 
sentiment and humor. The story is plausible 
enough, and those stirring times of war, now 
happily but a memory, give ample opportunity 
for effective scenes. In one respect the author 
has been eminently successful, and that is in 
his avoidance of sectional bias. Both views of 
the late disturbance are recognized, and for 
this reason the play should be successful in 
South and North, 


‘Drum Major 


‘*Shenandoah”’ was exceedingly well played. 
The introduction of a band of cavalry singing 
a popular war song was one of the most taking 
bits of the play. Otherwise the actors were all 
subordinated to the general effect. 

By reason of previous bookings ‘‘Shenan- 
doah ’’ had to be withdrawn, and after a week’s 
sojourn in Philadelphia it was transferred to 
Proctor’s Theatre, where it will probably remain 
for an extended season. 

AFTER a long and prosperous career the Casino 
management withdrew ‘‘The Brigands’’ and 
‘*The Drum Major’’ was substituted. It must 
be confessed that the audience on the first night 
received the opera rather coldly, and at this 
writing it is still somewhat doubtful if ‘‘ The 
’* will be able to remain on the 
stage fora very long run. However, carefulstage 
management and the improvement which will 
take place with greater familiarity with the parts 
may make a success of it. The opera is, of 
course well known, and Offenbach’s light meas- 
ures strike the ear pleasantly. A new libretto 
has been arranged, and thus an opportunity 
brought about for the introduction of the ever- 
popular local allusions. 

THE long expected visit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal has at last been made. An enthusiastic 
audience was present on the opening night, 
when ‘‘A Scrap of Paper’’ was performed. It 
it is needless to enter upon any extended criti- 
cism—the work of these sterling actors is too 
well known. In‘‘The Iron Master’’ they 
scored a still greater success. 


‘‘THEe Seven Ages,”’ by William Gill, at the 
Standard, bids fair to achieve a success equal 
to that which made ‘‘ Adonis’’ remarkable. In 
the new play Henry E. Dixey has found some- 
thing suited to his versatility. He is excellently 
supported. The work as a whole and the man- 
ner in which it is represented are praiseworthy. 
Brilliant costumes and effective and picturesque 
scenery please the eye. Mr. Dixey’s acting and 
his various make-ups are decidedly clever. 

THE growth of New York is exemplified by 
the opening of an opera house in Harlem. 
The new temple of amusement is a credit to the 
city, and uptown playgoers will be able to wit- 
ness first-class productions without having to 
waste considerable time in journeying down 
town. The house was opened with ‘‘ The Wife,” 
under the direction of Max Frohman, and the 
performance went smoothly and gave full satis- 
faction. 

THE theatres in Boston have generally pre- 
pared attractive programmes for the coming 
winter with which to edify the amusement seek- 
ers of that ancient city. Among them the Tre- 
mont Theatre stands deservedly high in the 
estimation of its patrons, and the management 
have added to the beauties of the house by a 
thorough refitting of the interior. The boxes 
have been fitted with furniture in white enamel 
with rush seats; oak with russet leather has 
been chosen for the smoking room, while the 
ladies’ room is furnished with white mahogany 
covered with gold satin damask. The new fur- 
niture was supplied by Keeler & Co., and with 
the beautiful decorations makes the theatre more 
delightful than ever. 





A SKATING INTERLUDE. 


’ 


“Six months ago it was,” said he— 
“Tt seems a century of changes— 
Since here, beneath this very tree, 
We watched the moonlit mountain ranges. 
I hate this chattering, skating crowd 
That so profanes our silent river, 
The sacred spot where once we vowed 
A faith that should endure forever!” 


“ And so we meet again,” said he, 
“In the same place where then we parted ; 
How the old time comes back to me! 
The words that left us broken hearted.” 
Swift fell the answer from her mouth : 
“Speak for yourself—if you remember, 
The wind blows north that then blew south, 
And June dies long before December !” 


*“ And does a woman’s heart,” said he, 
“ Change like the wind or summer weather ? 
Yon moon is yet the same, you see, 
That shone upon us here together.” 
“ Ah, no!” she said, “that summer moon 
Beamed with a radiance mild and tender, 
While this forgets the warmth of June 
In winter’s far and frozen splendor.” 


“ And does that mean farewell?” said he; 
“Ts it a warning to remember 
That dream of June can never be 
Which dies in such a chill December ? 
Your very words!” ‘Yet, even so,” 
She said, controlling tears with laughter, 
“Do you forget December snow 
Melts in the June that follows after?” 


“ But shall I go or stay ?”’ said he, 
Searching her face with doubt and wonder ; 
“ And if you care at all for me, 
Why play at keeping us asunder?” 
“ Because ”’—she smiled, while softly fell 
Above her eyes their deep-fringed curtain— 
“JT did not mean, at first, but—well, 
You seemed so odiously certain!” 
Kate Putnam OsGoop. 
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OAKLAWN FARM 


4435 
REGISTERED PERCHERON 
GO FRENGH COACH HORSES, 


Sn han mported and B 
ARs IMPORTED 
ag és SOC Ti pred in 1888, 


, Being 100 more than were im- 
Woo Gh ported and bred this year by any 
i om 


n a 
’ other man or firm in America. 

> First choice of all leading 
Studs of the Perche; 

100 bought before any purchase 

was made by other American buyers. 

# Among Oaklawn’s importations this year are 

THE WINNERS OF 88 PRIZES 


at the Great Shows of France; and of these were 


42 FIRST PRIZES; 
At Universal Exposition, Paris, i889, 
13 FIRST PRIZES. 


STOCK ON HAND: 670 HEAD 


180 IMPORTED BROOD MARES, 
*>0 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 


ALL STOCK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Best Quality. Prices Reasonable, 
Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspecting this 
Greatest and Most Successful Breeding 
Establishment in America, 

Address, for 300-page catalogue, 


, free, 
M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS. 


Thirty-five miles west of Chicago, on C. & N.-W. 
By, between Turner Junction and Elgin. 


W. Baxer & C0.’s 
ee 
| Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Go.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, no ch ical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass, 








Dumplings 


Witn 
Royal Baking 


Powder 


No dessert is more delicious, wholesome 
and appetizing than a well-made dumpling, 
filled with the fruit of the season. By the 
use of the Royal Baking Powder the crust is 
always rendered light, flaky, tender and di- 
gestible. Dumplings made with it, baked or 
boiled, will be dainty and wholesome, and may 
be eaten steaming hot with perfect impunity. 

RecerpT.— One quart of flour; thoroughly mix with 
it three teaspoons of Royal Baking Powder anda 
teaspoon of salt; rub ina piece of butter or lard the 
size of an egg, and then add one large potato, grated in 
the flour; after the butter is well mixed, stir in milk and 
knead to the consistency of soft biscuit dough; break 
off pieces of dough large enough to close over four 
quarters of an apple (or other fruit as desired) without 
rolling, and lay in an earthen dish (or steamer) and 
steam until the fruit is tender. Bake if preferred. 

{n all receipts calling for cream of tartar 
and soda, substitute Royal Baking Powder. 
Less trouble, never fails, makes more appe- 
tizing and wholesome food and is more eco- 
nomicai. Royal Baking Powder is specially 
made for use in the preparation of the finest 
and most delicate cookery. 








SCOTT'S | 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are.the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 


5 . is a ‘ect 
Scott’s Emulsion Snwz07°7 
is a won Flesh Producer. It is 
Best y tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other, 
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*A CHICAGO LADY ON A CHICAGO WHEEL.” 





An INCTICAN ° Ram bler 


CAN BE FURNISHED FOR USE OF BOTH LADY AND 
GENTLEMAN IF DESIRED. 








—_,, 


GORMULLY JEFERY Me, C0. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Largest American Manufacturers. 


EIGHTY-PAGE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 





MERWIN, HULBERT & Co., New ¥ ork Agents. 








OnE of the best known Association football 
players in Scotland or England, Mr, James B. 
Weir, died recently in Australia. He was a 
man of great physical strength, and perhaps the 
finest forward that ever toed a ball. As a mem- 
ber of the famous Queen’s Park Club, of Glas- 
gow, he used to give wonderful exhibitions of his 
skill in dribbling, and in all the games the club 
engaged in none was more popular among the 
spectators nor more feared by his opponents, 
Many are the wonderful feats he performed, 
one of them being against the London Wander- 
ers, then the best club in England, whom the 
Queen’s Park defeated by six goals to none. In 
that match he ran up the field with the ball, 
dodging all his opponents, until he neared the 
Englishmen’s goal, when he was tackled by the 
Hon. A. F. Kinnaird and C. W. Alcock. He 
put his foot on the ball, shook off the two power- 
ful Englishmen, and scored a goal. He played 
in two international matches. 


THE Central Turnverein of New York city 
took possession of its new quarters on October 
12, The club house is one of the finest of the 
kind in the country, and is practically fireproof. 
The materials used in its construction are brick, 
iron and sandstone. It is 175 feet long, 104 
feet deep and six stories high. About $700,000 
were expended on it. On the first floor are the 
gymnasium, restaurant, billiard rooms, shoot- 
ing gallery, and a large swimming bath, 50 
feet long by 25 feet wide and _ supplied 
with water direct from the East River. The as- 
sembly room is 72 feet long and 50 feet 
wide and will seat 700 people. One of the 
floors is divided into schoolrooms, where about 
800 children between the ages of six and fif- 
teen receive instruction in the elementary 
branches, The ballroom takes up one whole 
floor and 2,000 people can be seated there if 
necessary. The gymnasium is well fitted with 
all the best apparatus and appliances. The 
Turners are to be congratulated upon possessing 
such a magnificent home in which recreation of 
every kind may be had. 


A WONDERFUL 3-mile record was made in 
England, at the Stamford Bridge grounds, on 
August 31. J. Kibblewhite, at the games of the 
Spartan Harriers, ran from scratch in the 3-mile 
run and accomplished the distance in 14m. 
29 3-5S., thus beating all records. The best 
amateur record of England was 14m. 39s., made 
by W. G. George on May 17, 1884. The pre- 
vious world’s record was by White, the old- 
time professional, 14m. 36s. The best American 
amateur record is 15m. II 1-5s., by A. B. George, 
Manhattan Athletic Club, October 5, 1889, and 
the best professional American record is 14m. 
51s., by E. Case, Natick, Mass., October 29, 
1887. The first mile of Kibblewhite’s great run 


was done in 4m. 4os., and the 2 miles in gm. 
39 3-5s., which is only a second slower than the 
2-mile American record. Kibblewhite did not 
win the race, for he was beaten by F. Crowther, 
Wakefield, who had 140 yards start. 
was won in 14m. 24 4-5s. 
Many starters in it. 


The race 
There were a great 





SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE largest order for the import of any Euro- 
pean specialty has just been placed with a Ber- 
lin house. Twenty thousand cases of Johann 
Hoff’s Malt Extract have been ordered by the 
American agents of this house, the Eisner & 
Mendelson Company, of New York, to be ship- 
ped here during the ensuing year, direct from 
Johann Hoff’s factory, at Berlin, in regular 
semi-monthly shipments. It is astonishing 
what a firm hold this well-known nutritive and 
tonic has obtained here. Almost as much is 
prescribed and used here as in the Old World, 
where this article has been sold since 1847. Its 
sale is constantly increasing, although numer- 
ous imitations have been placed on the market, 
but none are succeeding like the genuine article, 

ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the 
Winchester Arms Company published on an- 
other page. It is seldom that a company has 
such a substantial recognition of the merit of 
their work as that given to this one by the com- 
mittees of the Paris Exposition. But one gold 
medal came to this country for arms, and it 
came to the Winchester. Comment would be 
superfluous. 

THE good results which follow systematic and 
careful game protection are made apparent by 
reports from sportsmen in Paris, France, who 
state that they can leave the city almost any 
day for points within an hour’s ride and be 
reasonably certain of shooting a dozen birds. 


GREAT RELIEF 


Is instantly afforded sufferers from Bronchitis 
by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Either 
as an anodyne, to allay inflammation, or an ex- 
pectorant, to loosen’‘and bring away the mucus, 
this preparation has no equal. 

‘“‘Last winter I contracted a severe cold, 
which, by repeated exposure, became quite ob- 
stinate: I was much troubléd with hoarseness 
and bronchial irritation. After trying various 
medicines, without relief, I at last purchased a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On taking 
this medicine my cough ceased almost imme- 
diately, and I have been well ever since.’’—Rev. 
Thomas B. Russell, Secretary Holston Confer- 
ence and P. E. of the Greenville Dist. M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 

**My mother was sick three years and very 
low with bronchitis. We feared nothing would 
cure her, One of my friends told me about 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. She tried it, has used 
eight bottles, and is now well.’””—T. H. D. 
Chamberlain, Baltimore, Md, 


Ayer’s Chery Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Price $1 ; Six bottles, $5. 
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O_Lp GENT: “Little boy, I am sorry to see 
you smoking.” 

LittLe Boy: ‘‘I ain’t smoking it. I’m just 
keeping it alight for another feller what’s gone 
on an errant.’’—Boston Courier. 


FEATHERLY (who is being shaved): ‘‘ You say 
you'll guarantee to make my moustache grow. 
What are your terms ?”’ 

ProFessor Harry Lixer: ‘ Half down, bal- 
ance in one year.’’— 7ime. 


TRUMBLE (to office boy): ‘*‘ Can you tell me if 
the sporting editor is in his office ?”’ 

OrFice Boy: ‘‘ He ain’t got any offis. He’s 
outside marking the baseball scores on the bul- 
letin.’’— 7ime. 


MIKE: ‘‘ What's the matter, Bill? 
ing pale.”’ 

BILL: ‘‘Too much head work, Mike. I had 
ter sleep all night wid me head agin a knot hole 
ter keep th’ muskeeters out o’ the barn.’’— 
Time. 

In a CaTBOAT.—JACK Bowsprit: ‘‘I shall 
have to ask you to sit up to windward on this 
long tack.’’ 

PoLLy STERNSHEET: ‘‘O, you cruel man! 
You seem determined to make me uncomfort- 
able.’’— Zown Topics. 

Mr. Boozy (a baseball enthusiast) : 
what is the score ?”’ 

Boy: ‘‘ Can’t you see the bulletin board?”’ 

Mr. Boozy (a moment later in front of a 
cheap restaurant) : 

‘* Sirloin, 25, 
Pork chops, 15. 
’Rah for sirloin ! ’’—/udge. 

VoIcE FROM THE HAMMock (singing): ‘‘ Max- 
welton’s braes are bonny.’’ 

VoIcE FROM THE PIAZZA (growling): ‘‘ Do 
keep still, for heaven’s sake! Your brays 


Yer look- 


Boy, 


aren’t bonny, by any means.’’ —/udge. 





“‘Dip you ever fall from your horse, Mr. 
Circus Rider?”’ 

** Once landed on my head.”’ 

‘‘Did you see stars?’’ 

“No, I sawdust.’’— Zime. 


Etta (of Chicago): ‘‘My poor, dear friend 
Nora has one foot in the grave.”’ 

BELLA (of St. Louis): ‘‘Do you think there is 
room enough in the State to bury it?’’—Boston 
ferald. 


CuiarRA: ‘* Pugs are cute little things, but what 
are they good for?’’ 

ETHEL: ‘‘ Why, Clara, I'm astonished. Good 
for? Nature meant them to be the recipients of 
the affection which society might otherwise have 
lavished on mere children !'’—Grip. 

‘*HARKEE, mate!’’ said the captain; ‘‘did 
you notice that sound ?”’ 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,’’ said the mate. 

‘* What was it ?”’ 

‘*Seventy fathoms, sir.’’—Puck. 

SHE: ‘‘It must have been an awful storm to 
blow away the lighthouse.”’ 

CHOoLLy: ‘Terrible, my dear; but it could 
only have been through carelessness that there 
was a lighthouse in such an exposed place.’’— 
Life. 

Grocer: ‘‘ James, I hear a noise in the cellar. 
Just go down and see what’s the matter.”’ 

JAMES (reappearing): ‘‘ It’s only the vinegar, 
Mr. Brine.”’ . 

Grocer: ‘‘ The vinegar?”’ 

James: ‘‘ Yes; it’s calling for its mother.’’— 
Judge. 

SuMMER BELLE: ‘‘ That Mr. Sprye out there 
in that rowboat is one of the most learned men 
I ever met. I wonder what college he was 
graduated from.”’ 

COLLEGE GRADUATE (contemptuously): ‘‘ Huh! 
He’s no college man. Look at his stroke.’’— 

lew York Weekly. 
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AS A DELIGHTFUL AND REFRESHING INVIGORANT AFTER 
ANY AND EVERY FORM OF OUTDOOR SPORT OR 
EXPOSURE, USE THE ae 
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THE HOTEL DEL MONTE 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 
(Four hours by rail from San Francisco.) 
Tourists and all others contemplating A WINTER IN CALI- 
FORNIA should bear in mind that the famous 


MOTEL DEL MONTE 


IS OPEN SUMMER AND WINTER. 
HE hotel will accommodate 650 guests, and the new dining 
room will comfortably seat 540. 

The mercury through the winter months averages from 60° to 
70°, and there is almost perpetual sunshine. 

The winter climate generally is even more equable and delicious 
than the “Indian Summer” interludes of the Middle and New 
England States. 

Hot and cold salt-water bathing facilities the year round. 

There are one hundred and twenty acres in the hotel grove, 
sixty of which are in lawns and flowers, tennis courts and other 
accessories. 

There are eighteen miles of drives through the company’s 
woods and along the beaches and lakes, and fishing, hunting and 
boating the year round. 

The Det Monre is, all things considered, the most delightful 
and the most beautiful Winter Resort in the world, and the 
charges are the most reasonable, being from one dollar to ten dollars 
a day less than at the first-class hotels in Florida. 

The main hotel is 340 feet in length by 110 in width, and the 
two annexes are each 285 feet in length. Address 


GEO. SCHONEWALD, Manacer. 
HOTEL DEL MONTE, Monterey, Cal. 








THE forests, mountains and lakes of Northern 
Minnesota, Dakota and Montana have already 
become famous in the sporting world. The dic- 
tum, ‘‘ Hunt where there is game and fish where 
there are fish’’ has much common sense in it, 
and no one who tries this new region leaves it 
without realizing the reward that exists in fol- 
lowing this advice. Were it not that the evi- 
dence is beyond question, the tales told of the 
bags and catches made along the line of the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railroad would 
be incredible. But all who have gone up to 
this region unite in telling these wondrous 


stories, and they bring back records that may 
not be disputed. 


SPORTSMEN during this winter should turn an 
eye toward the teal and brant regions along the 
Southern coast. The sport is all that the most 
enthusiastic gunner hopes for, and the birds 
are reported to be most numerous. The Old 
Dominion Line of steamers carries one direct 
to the shooting fields, and makes one most 
comfortable, tco. 


To say that the Michigan Central is the con- 
tinuation of the New York Central westward is 
to say that it is a well-run road. But it formsa 
great artery of travel into the Northwest and 
taps all the great hunting regions of that part 
of the continent. 


THE majority of those who are making South- 
western trips are traveling over the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad. It has Pull- 
mans on the day and night trains, and as its 
roadbed is one of the finest in the country it is 
getting a large share of the passenger traffic, 
which is not lessened by the fact that it is the 
only direct line from the South to Canada and 
the Eastern States. 


SOUTHWARD head the steamers which carry 
so many who are bound for the region of 
winter sunshine, and of all the ports at which 
they land perhaps Bermuda is the most favored. 
But delicious as is the climate and perfect as 
is the rest which invalids may take there, the 
place would be of little worth in our Northern 
eyes were there no good hotel. There is one, 
however, and it is called the Hotel Hamilton, 
a house kept in such manner as to make its 
guests comfortable. 


AMERICANS are fast becoming globe 
trotters. In their eagerness to ac- 
quire information they peer into all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places. Here 
at home a well-filled pocketbook is 
amply sufficient to pay for bills. But 
when strange countries are reached 
where a different currency is used, 

comes the rub. Letters of credit are very 
good, but you cannot always obtain ready 
money on them at short notice. The Cheque 
Bank (Limited) meets the difficulty by issuing 
checks which are received as currency at nearly 
all the leading hotels, railways and trading es- 
tablishments in England, the Continent and in 
Mexico. Being secured by a previous deposit, 
without which no check is issued, there is no 
hesitation about cashing them when presented. 
The past success of this company speaks well 
for the feasibility of the plan. The American 
agents are E. J. Mathews & Co., bankers, 2 Wall 
street, New York. 


THE tide of travel setting westward at this 
season of the year is enormous. Every year 
the attractions of California, of its beautiful 
watering places and its delightful climate prove 
more potently attractive to people who would 
escape from the rough winters of the East. 
Many of those who formerly sought the shores 
of the Mediterranean now turn their faces west- 
ward and delight in as balmy breezes and ex- 
quisite skies as any that Italy could ever boast 
of. The greater part of these are now traveling 
toward their journey’s end by the Santa Fé 
Railroad, and the long trip, which would other- 
wise be most tedious, is made pleasant by the 
strange scenes en route and the perfectly com- 
fortable cars. 


To those who appreciate traveling in comfort, 
the New York Central Railroad offers about all 
that a man may ask for when ‘‘on the road.’’ 
The New York and Chicago Limited consists 
of smoking, dining, parlor and library cars, 
and a passenger lives as well as in any of the 
best hotels. In fact, the train is a hotel on 
wheels, with many conveniences which no hotel 
can offer. During the ride —and the time of de- 
parture is specially arranged with reference to 
the attractive portions of the road—one may 
look out on as beautiful scenery as there is in 
the world. Seeing these views, and that, too, 
in the most perfect comfort, makes the trip to 
Chicago over this road a treat to be remem- 
bered. The whole train is steam heated and 
the cars are furnished in the most magnificent 
manner. The vestibules between the cars en- 
able passengers to pass from one to the other 
without either danger or difficulty. Their new 
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train to points in the South is a model of con- 
venience and has scored a great success. 

THE Raymond & Whitcomb tours to Cali- 
fornia and Mexico are becoming both popular 
and fashionable, for the good reason that they 
are planned and carried out not only with 
liberality as to outlay, but in a manner best cal- 
culated to meet the wishes of the most ex- 
perienced and exacting class oftravelers. There 
is little in common between these tours and 
ordinary ‘‘excursions,”’ and itis a significant 
fact that old travelers are loudest in their praise 
of what has become generally known as the 
Raymond & Whitcomb system. There is no 
secret in the firm’s success. It is the simple 
application of an ancient business principle— 
buying at wholesale and selling at retail—with 
the added fact that the business is conducted by 
men who are thorough masters of the situation, 
and who know what their customers want. 
With the practical experience of years of labor 
in the same field, and with peculiar facilities for 
the prosecution of the tourist business, they are 
enabled to provide many comforts and luxuries 
that individual travelers would find unattain- 
able, and at a price, too, that is much less than 
the cost of ordinary travel. A firm that has 
business enough to pay the Pullman Company 
$150,000 a year for car accommodations alone, 
and a much larger sum to the leading hotels of 
the country, to say nothing of the incidental ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for railway and steamship fares, ought certainly 
to command ‘“‘ the best’’ that is to be had, and 
this is provided in every case. Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb took the first Pullman vesti- 
buled trains across the continent and into 
Mexico, and also were the first to establish a 
through dining-car service to California and to 
Mexico, this being, of course, wholly in connec- 
tion with their own special trains. Their 
vestibuled trains are famed for their elegance 
and comfort. Sleeping cars, dining cars and 
combination cars (the latter containing barber 
shop, bathroom, library and smoking room), 
are the perfection of luxury. Nothing has been 
omitted that could in any way enhance the com- 
fort, safety and enjoyment of the passenger. 
The Pullman Company has recently constructed 
three magnificent sleeping cars for the special 
accommodation of the Raymond tourists, and 
these will be used for the first time during the 
present winter. Each car contains four elegant 
drawing rooms, two at each end, being ar- 
ranged en suite and with private toilet rooms, 
for family parties. In the central space are six 
sections—three on a side. Every modern im- 
provement has been applied, and nothing could 
be finer than the appointments of these coaches. 
Elegant private cars are also frequently run on 
the Raymond trains, the purpose being to sup- 
ply every luxury the rail affords. Two of the 
most costly cars of this kind ever built by the 
Pullman Company were last year placed in the 
Raymond service, and were made use of by sev- 
eral parties of wealthy New York, Boston and 
Buffalo tourists. One of these cars was in 
President Harrison’s train when he went to 
Washington. It is said that ona single Ray- 
mond excursion train, last winter, over fifty 
millions of dollars were represented. 

The occupancy of a private car of course 
involves greater expense than the ordinary 
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traveler wishes to incur, but in any case he 
surrounds himself with every possible luxury, 
and ata smaller outlay than is forced upon the 
individual passenger who travels first class and 
patronizes the best hotels. A feature of these 
excursions, which commends them especially to 
persons of quiet tastes, is that they are divested 
of everything that tends to any special ostenta- 
tion or display. The parties move about quiet- 
ly, and every detail is so nicely planned that 
there is much less excitement on the cars and 
at hotels than a trainload of ordinary passen- 
gers usually creates ; and, for that matter, the 
Raymond tourist knows nothing of the ordinary 
cares and responsibilities of traveling. Conduct- 
ors and agents attend to all the business details, 
while the passenger is left to the full enjoyment 
of the journey. 

Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s bulletin of 
travel for the present winter and coming spring 
includes a long list of attractive tours. Their 
California excursions, announced for December, 
January, February, March and April, present 
many interesting features. The ticket holder is 
given the widest possible liberty, and need not 
follow any prescribed programme of travel on 
the Pacific Coast unless he desires to do so. In 
addition to the excursions direct to California, 
there are to be two (January 13 and February 10) 
through the Southern States, Mexico and Cali- 
fornia ; and two others (March 3 and 10) through 
the South and Mexico, omitting California, to- 
gether with trips to the Sandwich Islands, 
Alaska, etc. 

The Raymond, Pasadena’s famous winter 
resort hotel, enters upon its fourth season with 
brilliant prospects. The house stands upon a 
hill in the fairest portion of the matchless San 
Gabriel Valley, and the outlook includes over 
five thousand acres of vineyards and orange 
orchards, beside the giant wall of the Sierra 
Madre, 10,000 feet high, with distant glimpses 
of the Pacific Ocean. W. Raymond, of excur- 
sion fame, is the owner of the hotel, and its 
~anager is C. H. Merrill, long connected with 
the Crawford House, White Mountains. 


THE sportsman who wishes to reach that 
paradise for the rifle shot, the hunting region in 
Canada and in the neighborhood of the Great 
Lakes, cannot do better than travel over the 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad. There are new cars 
fitted up with all the appliances which make 
traveling, as some truth-telling humorist once 
said, more pleasant than staying at home. The 
line is a through one, reaching Minneapolis in 
the West and tapping all of the lines which 
form the Northwestern arteries of travel. For 
this and other reasons it has secured a large 
proportion of the through travel, and those who 
take passage over it once generally return to it 
again. 

From Boston to Saratoga runs the great Fitch- 
burg Railroad, tapping the most populous por- 
tions of two States and passing through that 
triumph of railroad engineering, the Hoosac 
Tunnel. Asa through route the demands of its 
patrons require the greatest comfort in its cars, 
and the company has responded fully in this re- 
gard. Probably the most interesting feature 
along the route is the tunnel, which is the long- 
est on this continent, and is a perfect marvel to 
all who see it. 
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ASK FOR THE 


“HODGMAN” 


Double Texture Tailor-Made Water- 
proof Cassimere Coats or 


“MACKINTOSHES.” 


Better than English. 





No Breaking at the Seams. 


Soft and Pliable at any Temperature. 
No Disagreeable Odor like 


Foreign ‘“‘ Proofed’’ Garments. 


Full Line of Patterns and Sizes. 


Perfect Fitting and Durable. 


Double Texture Coats. 


Ladies’ Mackintosh Cloaks. 


VERY POPULAR PRICES, 
GUARANTEED. 


BEFORE BUYING ELSEWHERE SEND FOR CIR- 


CULAR AND SAMPLES TO 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
459 and 461 Broadway, cor, Grand St., New York. 


SATISFACTION 





““ Way Down pation the s’ wanee River.” 


SUWANEE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


THE NEW 
WINTER RESORT and SANITARIUM, 


Offers to the lovers of outdoor sport and exer- 
cise many advantages over other points in the 
State. 

On the river, alligator hunting in abundance. 
—Quail and duck hunting as fine as can be had 
anywhere.—Deer hunting within a day’s ride, 
and guides always in attendance. — Steam 
launch and rowboats on river, for pleasure or 
hunting.—-Lawn tennis and croquet pavilion. 
—Bowling alley and billiard room.—Livery, 
hunting wagons, etc., supplied. 

In addition to these, the water of the spring 
offers certain relief from rheumatism, dyspep- 
sia or kidney troubles. 

For illustrated matter or circular address 


L. W. SCOVILLE, Suwanee, Fla. 


SUWANEE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
FLORIDA. 





THE RAYMOND, ‘East PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


Among the Orange Groves of the beautiful San Gabriel Valley, eight miles from Los Angeles. 


W. RAYMOND. Proprietor. 


C. H. MERRILL, Mawnacer. 
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THE boy of speculative turn of mind will find 
much of interest in the ‘Travels and Adven- 
tures of Little Baron Trump and His Wonderful 
Dog Bulger.’’ He will wonder how so many 
wonderful things could happen to any boy, even 
if he is burdened with the awe-inspiring title of 
baron. More than this, as boys generally love 
animals, and more particularly delight in hav- 
ing a dog, these truthful tales about Bulger 
should stir them up to discover in their own 
pets similar traits ; a usefulemployment, by the 
way, for it would make them observant and 
teach them considerable natural history. The 
author, Ingersoll Lockwood, cleverly carries the 
reader along in his journeys, and G. W. Ed- 
wards has furnished some exceedingly amusing 
illustrations. [Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. ] 


A BOOK which should render material aid in 
solving the perplexing question of where the 
next summer may be spent profitably is ‘‘ Far- 
rar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake and the North 
Maine Wilderness.’’ Whoever is interested in 
sport has heard of the celebrated Maine lake. It 
is but one of an almost countless number. 
Fishing is excellent, game is plentiful, the air 
bracing, and the enterprise of hotel keepers 
has made these pleasure spots quite accessible. 
A very good map of the lake region accom- 
panies the volume. Numerous illustrations of 
various lakes, pretty bits of scenery, fishing ad- 
ventures, etc., will aid materially in determining 
the choice of the prospective visitor. Those 
who have been there before hardly need urg- 
ing. Theyare sure to go again, but even they 
will derive much information from this guide. 
[Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. ] 


THE national game has a voluminous litera- 
ture of its own. We are pleased to see descrip- 
tions of the game by men who know all about 
it. Mr. N. F. Pfeffer, of the Chicago Club, is 
well known, his skill as a player acknowledged 
by all, and he has demonstrated in ‘‘ Scientific 
Ball’’ that he also knows how to tell other people 
about the fine points of the sport to which he 
has so successfully turned his attention. 


THE day of fine print publications is appar- 
ently at an end, tothe great delight of many who 
are fond of reading but are troubled with weak 
eyes. We welcome’ large type, good paper, a 
pleasing exterior. These good points may all 
be claimed for the series of novels of which *‘A 
Fair Maid of Marblehead,’’ by Kate Tannatt 
Woods, is the first. It is a very pleasant story, 
one that may be recommended for the lesson it 
teaches of patience. The characters are strong- 
ly drawn and altogether the interest of the 
story is so well sustained that one reads on and 
on, and so until the end. ‘‘A Woman of To- 
Day,”’ by M. C. Jackson, is another story from 


which a lesson may be drawn, and it is one of 
which we are all very much in need. It is the 
lesson of faith. It is quite the thing to speak of 
our women of to-day as frivolous and incapable 
of serious thought. Are the critics right or are 
the women of our times like Marcia Hunt? Let 
the reader form an independent opinion and 
compare the heroine with the women of his 
acquaintance. [Lovell Publishing Company, 
New York. ] 


ONCE upon a time log cabins were popular be- 
cause they were the only means people had of 
sheltering themselves from the elements. Now- 
adays log cabins are again popular, but fora 
different reason, It is their quaintness that 
attracts, the picturesque effects that may be 
produced and their convenience as summer 
residences on lake side and hill top. Those 
who wish to gain new ideas about beautifying 
their cabins, or are about to build a new one, 
will get valuable hints from William S. Wicks’ 
**Log Cabins; How to Build and Furnish 
Them.’’ The book is very handsomely gotten 
up, and the sketches of modes of construction 
and model cabins very good. [Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, New York.] 


A FURTHER contribution to Alaskan literature 
is before us. ‘‘ Alaska: Its Southern Coast and 
the Sitkan Archipelago,’’ by E. Ruhamah Scid- 
more, is mainly a republication of a series of 
letters which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and the New York"7imes. The au- 
thor has expended much time in making care- 
ful résumés of previous writings on the sub- 
ject. The book may therefore be relied upon 
to furnish reliable information on any interesting 
subject. It should be of especial value to the 
student, and its perusal previous to a personal 
view of the places and people described will be 
exceedingly profitable. [D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston, Mass. ] 


THE various fish commissions are productive 
of great good tothe sportsman. But for them 
indiscriminate destruction of finny game would 
go on unhindered until even the smallest min- 
now would bea rarity. It is mostly due to the 
efforts of such commissions that legislatures are 
stirred up to the necessity of enacting laws to 
preserve food and game fish, and the stocking of 
waters with new and valuable varieties is also 
to be traced to their endeavors. So it happens 
that very often the annual reports of these com- 
missions furnish instructive reading, which is 
certainly the case withthe report of the Board of 
Illinois State Fish Commissioners. The topics 


are well arranged, the illustrations of some of 
the more important varieties of fish are very 
good, and the frontispiece, unusual in a work 
of this nature, is very clever indeed. 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS. 


MELODIES FROM NATURE. By Worpswortn. Illustrated with photogravures from scenes around the home 


of the poet, and from original designs by Hiram Barnes. 


4to, cloth, $5.00; full morocco, $8.00 


This collection presents some of the most characteristic of the great poet’s melodies, accompanied by illustrations of 


places made famous by his pen. 
ngland ’’—the delightful Lake Country. 


SECRET WAY: A Lost Tale of Miletus. 
8vo, $3.00; morocco, $5.00. 


By Sir Epwarp Lytion Butwenr, Bart. 


It is at once a charming memorial of the poet and of that fairest section of ‘t Merrie 


Illustrated by F. O. Small. 


One of Bulwer’s famous “‘ Lost Tales of Miletus,” full of power and fascination, Mr. Small’s paintings of Oriental 
fancies have eminently fitted him to interpret this beautiful poem of life and love in the romantic East. 


OLD CONCORD: Her Highways and Byways. 
Hosmer, of Concord, and by L. J. Bridgman. 


By MarGareT SIDNEY. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Illustrated from photographs by A. W. 


Its charming style and quaint descriptions make it as fascinating as a novel. 
‘* Aside from its being a thing of beauty in itself, the volume will make a charming guide. ’—Chicago Advance. 
“* These sketches have all the accuracy of photographs, together with that charm of color and life which a photograph 


never possesses.”’—Home Journal. 


WARWICK BROOKES’ PENCIL PICTURES OF CHILD LIFE. 
Twenty-eight exquisite photogravures. 


T. LETHERBROW. 


With Biographical Reminiscences. 
Square 12mo, $1.25. 


By 


** Rarely since the days of the old Italians has there been an artist who has bo so instinctively the poetry of ——-- 
i b 


day existence. 
Madonnas.”’—Literary World. 


FOR ADULTS. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 
By E. S. Brooks. 8vo, cloth, $2.50; fully illustrated. 
This is no glorification of war and bloodshed, but a stir- 
ring and absorbing story of the progress of the American 
soldier from the days of Indian warriors and Spanish con- 
querors to Grant and Sheridan and the parade of the citizen 
soldier. Spiced with adventure, lighted up with deeds of 
heroism, the record is a brilliant and a picturesque one. 
Every patriot, man, woman and child, should read. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 
EcsrinGeE S. Brooks. 8vo, illustrated, $2.50. 


‘* Not only beautiful, but instructive and excitingly enter- 
taining.’’—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 
By Evsrince S. Brooks. 8vo, illustrated, $2.50. 

‘It embodies a vast deal of pertinent information.—Zzt- 
erary World, Boston. 

OUR TOWN. By Marcaret Sipney. 12mo, $1.25. 

A ig 4 of town life—your town, my town, everybody’s 
town. Here are sharp, realistic character sketching, graphic 
incident, ana the rush of events that belong to any wide- 
awake town, all told in a fresh, racy way that absorbs the 
reader’s attention, and gives vitality to the place and the 
people described. 


ACROSS LOTS. By Horace Lunt. 12mo, $1.25. 

‘* The whole book is as wholesome as a wide-awake walk 
on a bright day and belongs to the literature of Thoreau 
and Burroughs, a practical exposition of Emerson’s advice 
to study nature.” —Boston Journal. 

‘*Full of the spirit of outdoors, and of tender sympathy 
with nature.”’—Boston Transcript. 

VAGABOND TALES. By H. H. Boyvesen. 
$1.25. 

No writer ibe yee nad excepting even the great Bjorn- 
stein—so thoroughly understands the Norse character, and 
when into this is infused the American element, the success 
of Professor Boyesen’s tales is easily understood. 


OUR ASIATIC COUSINS. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Mrs Leonowens, as governess at the Court of Siam. was 
able to get inside the cautiously-guarded circle of Oriental 
life. Her book is descriptive of life in the out-of-the-way 
— of the wonderful East, and is full of interest and in- 

ormation. 
AROUND THE WORLD STORIES. 
RisLey SEWARD. 12m0, $1.25. 

Miss Seward has gathered up her memories of the curious 
things, odd places and noted people she saw during the 
famous tour of the world with her father, Secretary Seward, 
and put them into most entertaining shape. 


By 


12mo, 


By Mrs. LEoNowEns. 


By Otive 


His children in all their bewitching attitudes are incomparab 





e, and the mother faces are verita 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS. By Mary Batuurst 
Deane. Illustrated by F. O. Small. 4to, cloth, $1.50, 

Nothing more delightful could well be conceived for girls 
of from eight to eighteen than this quaint, original story of 
three bonnie, winsome English lassies and their friends. 
The record of their daily life, the fun, the mischief, the 
girlish ambitions, the outdoor gaiety, is full of sparkle and 
genuine inspiration. Captain Barley, their simple, noble- 
hearted old friend, is an unforgetable character. 


PLUCKY SMALLS. 
SHIELD, $1.00. 

The career of a New York street boy in the United States 
Navy, written by the wife of a naval officer. The hero tells 
his story in his own quaint language, and his criticisms of 
the way they did things on board ship, as well as his remarks 
on Paris and the Exposition, Lisbon and Marseilles, are 
inimitably bright and witty. 

ALL AMONG THE LIGHTHOUSES; or, the 
Cruise of the Goldenrod. By Mary Braprorp 
CROWNINSHIELD. New Edition. 8vo, cloth, $2.25; 
boards, $1.75. 

‘* The book will be very interesting both to boys and girls, 
especially those who have a romantic love for the sea and 
nautical matters ; and those who have not should certainly 
read it to increase their knowledge of these fascinating sub- 
jects.’"—New York Nation. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE CHILDREN ABROAD; or, 
the Ignoramusesin Europe. New Edition. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 

The same children, with a larger party, sail for Hamburg, 
and visit the important cities of Germany, Switzerland, and 
the South of France. The story is none the less fascinating 
for having so much of description and historical fact. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID VANE AND 
DAVID CRANE. ByJ.T.TrowsrinGE. 12m0, $1.00, 

Acknowledged to be the best living story teller in his 
peculiar vein. A strong, homely, humorous story of the 
everyday life of American country-bred boys. 
LOSS OF THE SWANSEA. ByW.L. ALpEN. 

$1 00. 

A story of the last century; of mutiny, pirates, desert 
islands, wonderful escapes, battles and wreck There is not 
a line of ** blood and thunder” in it, yet itis full of vigor, 
excitement and unflagging interest. 

NAVAL CADET BENTLY. By H.H.C ark, U.S.N. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Chaplain Clark wrote ‘* Boy Life in the Navy,” one of the 
most popular sea stories for boys. This sequel is just as 
vividly descriptive of a midshipman’s life on sea and shore 
and just as full of entertainment and dramatic situation. 


By Mary Braprorp Crownin- 


12mo, 


At the Book Stores, or sent, post paid, by the Publishers on receipt of price. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF SELECT BOOKS, SENT FREE. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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NEW VGOLUME—NEW TYPE—MORE PAGES. 


ST NICHOLAS 


The Ideal Young Folks Magazine. 


INCE 1873, when St. NicHotas ror YounG Fo.ks was begun, it 
has led all magazines for boys and girls. Nothing like it was 
known before, and to-day, as the Chicago /uter- Ocean recently stated, 
“it is the model and ideal juvenile magazine of the world.” Through 
its pages the greatest writers of our time are speaking to the youth of two 
great nations, and the best artists and engravers are training the eyes of boys 
and girls to appreciate the best in art. There was only one way that Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, its editor, could make it better, and that was by making more 
of it, and so beginning with the seventeenth volume (November, 1889) 
St. NicnoLas was enlarged, and the magazine is now printed from a new 
and clearer-faced type. 

During the coming year there will be four important serial stories by four 
well-known American authors. Athletics and outdoor sports will be a special 
feature, and Walter Camp, of Yale, and others will continue to make this 
department notable. Both the December and the January issues will be holiday numbers. 
In December there is a remarkable article on Thackeray by his daughter, containing 
new portraits and reproductions of the great novelist’s letters when a boy. 

NO INCREASE IN PRICE. Subscription price as here- 
tofore, $3.00 a year, 25 cents 

anumber. November begins the volume. New subscribers should commence with that issue: 

All booksellers, newsdealers and postmasters 

take subscriptions, or remittance ae be made THE CENTU RY Aves 

by check, draft, money or express order, or 

ve Posse letter) to auatihinks, 33 East 17th Street, N. Y. 
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‘A book without a parallel.””—-GLADSTONE. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


The Journal of a Young Artist “FROM CHILDHOOD TO DEATH.” 


Translated by Mary J. SzRRANO, with appendix describing a visit to Mlle. Bashkirtseff, by Fran¢gors Copper. One 
octavo volume, with portrait and illustrations, new style of binding, gilt top, etc. Price, $2.00. 

In this journal, Mlle. Bashkirtseff not only writes of herself with perfect frankness, but she is equally frank in 
speaking of the artists and men of letters who were her companions in Paris from 1878 to 1884. With such enthusiastic 
praise as this book has evoked, it cannot fail to attract the attention of those who read for instruction and those who 
read for entertainment only. 


Josephine Lazarus eulogizes this volume in the November issue of Scribner's Magazine. 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK. By Acrrep Tenny- | THE RIVERS OF GREAT BRITAIN: RIVERS 
son. After illustrations by WeEpwortH WapsworTH, OF THE EAST COAST. Descriptive, historical, 
beautifully reproduced in monotones in the highest pictorial. With numerous highly finished engravings. 
of the lithographicart. New and elegant binding. Royal 4to, 384 pages, cloth, gilt, etc. Price, $15.00. 

2.50. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AS DESIGNER | NEW ZEALAND AFTER FIFTY YEARS. By 
AND WRITER. Notes by Witt1am Micuaet Ros- Epwarp WAKEFIELD. With numerous illustrations. 
sETTI, including a prose paraphrase of ‘‘ The House of One vol., 8vo, cloth. $2.00, 

Life.”’ Price, $2.00. , , 
In this volume the author has not attempted to write a oe te. te Sealy “ va Beg go Fog 
biographical | critical account of Dante Rossetti, shrink- studying every fesse yoann M no partly from the 

a wr, a hs hg nape aed hese rr is eon —s- of ME es somes a clear, — Fey graphic 

he says ; but it is more than that, for the thread upon which Flr of Hd ee Cac ig: Serene 

— paar are — is J ey oy which lends : ? 8 fl 

illi t t ight . ‘3 being, d ? a 

“aie,” ee ae a ee Se STAR LAND. Being Talks with Young People about 

MOTHER GOOSE. Set to music. New edition. The the Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir Roserr S. 
handsomest juvenile of the year. Elegantly done in Bart, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., author of “Story of 
lithographic colors. Music by Erriz I. Lang. Illustra- the Heavens,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, 
tions by J. Lours Wess, New and unique binding. $2.50. $2.00. 








“A Book to Delight the Heart of Every Man who Loves the Water.” 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


Brought down to date, and 25 Illustrations added. 


YACHTS AND YACHTING 


With over 135 Illustrations by Frep. S. Cozzens and others, 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN YACHTING, oe « « « « « « By Carran KF. Corre. 
THE MAYFLOWER AND GALATEA RACES OF 1886, _ . ; Fi ‘ By Cuartes E. Cray. 
AMERICAN STEAM YACHTING, . ..... : aw un, Ge . . By Epwarp S. Jarrray. 
BRITISH YACHTING, . A ° . ° ° By C. J. C. McAtstTer. 
AMERICAN YACHTING IN 1886 AND 1887, By Cuaruzs E. Cray. 


One Volume, 4to, Extra Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
Edition de Luxe, Limited, Large Paper. Price,$6.00. 





A STANDARD AUTHORITY ON THE SUBJECT.—BSoston Gazette. 





This history is the first thing of the kind which has ever The numerous illustrations by Cozzens and others, and 
been attempted in this country. * * * The spirit of fair- | the splendid cover, with the Mayflower carrying a club 
ness is manifest throughout the book. * * * Oneof the | topsail, give a most attractive appearance to this delightful 
most attractive features of the book is the cuts, which rep- | volume. * * * The articles are full of life and were 
resent all types of noted yachts, from the schooner Sappho | written by people who know what they are writing about.— 
to the Boston catboat Fanny.—Boston Daily Advertiser. Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LimITeED, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Publications. 


PEN DRAWING AND DRAUGHTSMEN ; Their Work and Their Methods. A Study of the Art To-Day, 
with Technical Remarks. By JoserpH PENNELL. With Photogravures and other illustrations. 4to, $20.00. 

The work of the following artists, besides others, being dealt with: Mariano Posmay, Dents Vierge, G_Favretto, 

J. F. Raffaelli, A. Montalti, Antonio Fabrés, Louis Gallice and Ferrand Fau, Martin Rico, T, Tito, A. Casanova y 

Estorach, Adolph Menzel, W. Dietz, H. Schlittgen, Robert Haug and Hermann Liiders, Ludwig Marold, A. Oberlinder, 

Albert Richter, A. Stucki, Waldemar Frederick, Léon Lhermitte, Edouard Détaille, Madeleine Lemaire, E. Dantan, P. G. 


OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Jeanniot, Louis Leloir, Maxime Lalanne, Ulysse Butin, H. Scott Mars, A. Langon, A. Lalauze, M. de a dg Caran d’ Ache, 


Frederick Sandys, Ford Madox Brown, E. J. Poynter, Sir Frederick Leighton, William Small, W. 
Wrigman, Frederick Waiker, George du Maurier, Charles Keene, Linle 
aurice Griffenhagen, Hugh Thomson, 


Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott, 


Wyllie, T. Blake 
Sambourne, Harry Furniss, George Reid, 
erbert Railton, Leslie Willson and J. Raven 


Hill, Alfred Parsons, Edwin A. Abbey, C. S. Reinhart, Reginald B. Birch, H. F. ng * Howard Pyle, Arthur B. Frost, 
r 


Frederick Remington, E. W. Kemble, Alice Barber, Robert Blum, Alfred Brennan, 


Kenyon Cox, Wyatt Eaton. 


ederick Lungren, Harry Fenn, 


*,* A special edition has been printed, of twenty-five copies only, each containing an original pen drawing by the 


author, no two copies being alike. Price, $50.00. 


THE NEW LIBRARY WORDSWORTH. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
various readings and many new MSS. hitherto unpublished. Edited by Witt1am Knicut, LL.D. 
8 vols., 8vo, $25.00. 


Etchings by C. O. Murray from original drawings. 


Chronologically arranged with the author’s 
Illustrated with 


Also, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


By Wiiu1am Knicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, St. 


Andrew’s. With which is incorporated the solitary canto of the projected ‘* Recluse,’’ the fragments of ‘* Michael,” 
the poem on Nab Well (originally designed as a portion of ‘* The Recluse"), the Alfoxden and Grasmere Journal of 


Dorothy Wordsworth, records of tours, letters, etc., etc. 


Haydon. 3 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 


Illustrated with an etched portrait from the picture by 





The Complete Poetical Works of William Words- 
worth. With an introduction by Joun Morvey and 
portrait. r2mo, 928 pages, cloth, $1.75; bound in half 
calf, $3.00; tree calf, gilt edges, $4.00. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Revised throughout by the author. 1889. 807 pages. 
With a new steel portrait. Cloth, $1.75; bound in half 
calf, $3.00; tree calf, gilt edges, $4.00. 


Temple Library, New Volume, 


Select Essays of Dr. Johnson, Edited by GzorcEe 
Brrseck Hix, D.C. L., Pembroke College, Oxford, 
With six etchings by Hersert RaILTon. 2 vols., 16mo, 
$3.75; bound in half calf, $5.50; half morocco, gilt 
top, $6.00, 

“The volumes are illustrated with some charming etch- 
ings by Mr. Herbert Railton, and the editor has performed 
his part of the work extremely well. Every person must 
sooner or later possess a copy of Johnson’s essays, and it 
would be difficult to find them in a more attractive form 
than in the ‘ Temple Library’ edition.” —London Atheneum. 


Recently published in the Temple Library.” 


The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited 
by Austin Dosson. With etchings by Joun JELLICOE 
and Hersert Raitton. 2 vols, 16mo, $3.75; bound 
in half calf, $5.50; half morocco, gilt top, $6.00. 

“* May fairly rank as an édition deluxe. The publishers 
well deserve the gratitude of all book collectors.” —A the- 
nNaeuUM, 


““Two handy and beautifully printed volumes, embel- 
lished with delightful etchings. * * Marked by that 
perfection of editing which is the most valuable result of 
minute scholarship.’’— Nation. 


New and Revised Edition Now Ready. 


Amiel’s Journal. The Journal Intime of Henri Frédéric 
Amiel. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Mrs. HumpHrey Warp, author of “ Robert Elsmere,” 
“Miss Bretherton,” etc. With a portrait. New and 
cheaper edition. 12mo, $1.75; bound in half morocca, 
gilt top, $3.00. 

“A wealth of thought and a power of expression which 
would make the fortune of a dozen less able works.” — 
Churchman, 

‘‘ A work of wonderful beauty, depth, and charm. * * * 
Will stand beside such confessions as St. Augustine’s and 
Pascal's. * * * It isa book to converse with again and 
again; fit to stand among the choicest volumes that we 
esteem as friends of our souls,”’—Christian Register. 





Mrs. Molesworth's New Book for Children. 

The Rectory Children. By Mrs. Moreswortu. II- 
lustrations by WALTER CRANE. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Edward Salmon, writing in the Vineteenth Century, 
October, 1887, says: “I have left till the last any mention 
of the lady who, by right of merit, should stand first. Mrs. 
Molesworth is, in my opinion, considering the quality and 

uantity of her labors, the best story teller for children 

Testent has yet known __ This is a bold statement, and re- 
quires substantiation. Mrs. Molesworth, during the last six 
years, has never failed to occupy a prominent place among 
the juvenile writers of the season. * * * rs. Moles- 
worth’s great charm is her realism—realism, that is, in the 
purest and highest sense.” 

New Edition of Mrs. Molesworth’s Story Books 
for Children. 16mo, $1.00 each volume. 

** A Christmas Posy,” ‘‘ Four Winds Farm,” ‘‘ Christmas 
Tree Land,” ‘‘ Two Little Waifs,” ‘‘ The Tapestry 
Room,” a Child’s Romance; ‘**A Christmas Child,” a 
Sketch of Boy Life; ‘Grandmother Dear,’’ ‘‘ Rosy,” 
“Carrots,” Just a Little Boy ; ‘* Us,’’ an Old-Fashioned 
Story ; ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘* Tetl Me a Story,’’ ** The 
Adventures of Herr Baby,”’ ‘* Little Miss Peggy.” 

A New Novel by F. Marion Crawford. 

Sant’? Mario. By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ** Mr. 
Isaacs,’ ‘“‘Dr. Claudius,” ‘*Saracinesca,” etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ Here is one of the few fine novels of the year; truly en 
interesting story, admirably related ; a striking and whol.y 
creditable picture of Italian life and character, * * * but 
the romance of the volume is more notable—is of signal 
power and distinction,”—PAzladelphia Press. 

‘“*A complete and finished work, one which must be 
placed among the best of the year, whose pages we finish 
with a feeling of peculiar satisfaction, although we antici- 
pate with pleasure a second acquaintance with the charac- 
ters whose attractive and happy traits the novelist has 
introduced so well.’’—A dvance. 

A New Story by Charlotte M. Yonge, author of “The 

Heir of Redcly fe.’ 

A Reputed Changeling ; or, Three Seventh Years, 
Two Centuries Ago. By CHartotre M. Yonce. 
12mo, $1.00. 

“The working out of the dramatic incidents is as skillful 
as the portraiture of character. The story will charm the 
dullest reader, and its literary excellence will satisfy the 
most cultured and fastidious critic.” —Scotsman. 

‘“With a well-constructed plot, its scenes illustrate cer- 
tain harmless superstitions not uncommon in the middle 
classes in England in the seventeenth century and later. 
As a piece of literary work, moreover, it is superior to most 
of the novels of the day.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Macmilian & Co.'s New Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., {12 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Marble Faun. By Natuantet Haw- 
THORNE. Mew Holiday Edition. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with fifty photogravures of 
sculpture, paintings, etc. With a steel Por- 
trait of Hawthorne, 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top. 
With slip covers in the Italian style, in cloth 
box, $6.00; full polished calf, $12.00; full 
white vellum, gilt top, $12.00. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HotmEs. A New 
Edition from new plates, with engraved title 
pages. Carefully printed and tastefully 
bound. 2 vols., gilt top, $2.50. 


The Reconstruction of Europe. A 
Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military His- 
tory of Continental Europe from the Rise to 
the Fall of the Second French Empire. By 
HAROLD Murpock. With an Introduction 
by JOHN FIsKE, and several Maps. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


The New Eldorado. A Summer Journey 
to Alaska. By MATURIN M. BALLOU, author 
of ‘‘Due West,” ‘‘Due North,” ‘ Due 
South,” ‘‘Under the Southern Cross,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Wyndham Towers. A Narrative Poem of 
the time of Elizabeth. By THomAs BAILEY 
ALpricH. Carefully printed and bound in 
: unusual and tasteful style. Crown 8vo, 

1.25, 


Betty Leicester. A delightful Story for 
Girls of Fifteen or thereabouts, By SARAH 
OrNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘ Deephaven,” ‘‘A 
White Heron,” ‘* Play Days,” etc. $1.25. 


A Struggle for Immortality. Essays on 
some of the most important subjects. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, author of ‘‘ The 
Gates Ajar,” etc. $1.25. 


A Rambler’s Lease. A delightful outdoor 
book. By BRADFORD TorRREY, author of 
‘‘ Birds in the Bush.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Standish of Standish. An Historical 
Novel of the Plymouth Colony and its fa- 
mous Captain. By JANE G. AusTIN, author 
of ‘‘ A Nameless Nobleman,” ‘‘ The Desmond 
Hundred,” etc. $1.25. 


A Summer in a Canon. A delightful 
California Story for Girls and Boys. By 
KaTE DoucLas WiccIn, author of ‘‘ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol” and ‘‘ The Story 
of Patsy.” Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Hermitage and Later Poems. 
By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 16mo, taste- 
fully bound in parchment paper cover, or 
cloth, $1.00. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1890 will contain: 


Sidney. A new serial novel by MARGARET 
DELAND, author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher.” 


Over the Teacups. A Series of Papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Felicia. A Serial by a new writer, Miss 
FANNY MurFREE, sister to ‘* Charles Egbert 
Craddock.” 


Historical Papers. By Joun Fiske. 


Some Forgotten Political Celebrities. 
= Series of Papers by FRANK GAYLORD 
OOK. 


Also Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, Essays, 
Papers on Education, Politics, Art, etc., by the 
best American writers. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 
The Ni ber and D 
to new subscribers wh b 
are received before December 20. 
Postal notes and money are at the risk of the sender, 


and therefore remittances should be made by money order, 
draft or registered letter. 


hee 2 h. 





8 sent free 
8s for 1890 
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NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


By Pror. A. V. G. 
Volume I. of Amer- 


Jonathan Edwards. 
ALLEN, D. D. $1.25. 
ican Religious Leaders. 


George Washington. 
LopcE. 2vols. $2.50. 


Benjamin Franklin. 
Jr. $1.25. 
N. B.—‘* Washington” and ‘‘ Franklin” are 
the latest volumes of American Statesmen. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. By JAMEs Etor 
CasoT. With portrait. 2vols., crown 8vo, 
$3.50; half calf, $6.00. 


Emerson in Concord. By Epwarp W. 
EMERSON. With portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

Young Sir Henry Vane. By James K. 
HosMER. With portrait. 8vo, $4.00. 


James Fenimore Cooper. By T. R. 
LounsBuRY. With portrait. $1.25. Only 
biography of Cooper ever published. 


By Henry CaBot 


By Joun T. Morse, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


11 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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J. & W. TOLLEY'’S “PARAGON” 


Catalogue 
from office of 
this Journal 
post free. 


The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 
The Most Elegant 
English Guns. 





at 150 yards. 





Agents Wanted. 


Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. 
detailed catalogue free from office of this journal. 

AMERICANS visiting Europe are invited to call and be accurately 
measured for a perfectly-fitting gun. 


1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


HAMMERLESS GUN. 


WS | pny ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 

in every sporting country 

S now stands 
unequaled 

s for SAFETY, 

DURABIL- 

SITY, EASE 


ULATION 


$150, $175. 


LONG RANGE WILD-FOWL GUNS. 


Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yards; 


8-bore at 120 yards, 4-bore 
Full particulars in 





If you want to protect your family or esiate in the event of 
your death you will find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


—IN THE — 


ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NE® YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive and the fairest in the 
market. The premiums are adjusted to cover the cost during 
each successive term selected only, but the right is given to 
renew the insurance from term toterm during the remainder 
of life if desired without medical re-examination or other 
condition. The unnecessarily high rates of level or un- 
changing premiums are avoided on the one hand, and the 
insecurity of assessment insurance is avoided on the other. 
Renewable Term Insurance combines the advantages of 
both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies in the country the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows the largest percentage of 
assets to liabilities, and the smallest percentage of payments 
for death claims and expenses, thus proving 


MAXIMUM SECURITY AND MINIMUM COST. 


Send for circular or apply in person to the 


HOME OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 Broadway, New York. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Ge" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





Sullivan Cigarettes. 


If you want to enjoy better health and relish 
your smoke thoroughly, stop using Cheap Cigar- 
ettes and don’t smoke so much. Try smoking 
for a short time after nieals only, and the 
expense you are put to for a really first-class 
article will be no greater than now. 

The Sullivan Cigarettes are made only from 
the highest grade of Roumelian Tobacco that 
can be obtained and are hand rolled. We keep 
in stock the following brands: 


Sub Rosa (large) packed in boxes of 100 each. 
Special (medium) « “6 
Zora (regular) ‘“ “ “ “ IO «6 


ss I0O0 « 


Should you not find them at your club or at 
first-class dealers’ send to us for prices, and if 
you care for sample box of Io inclose 25 cents. 


-—SOLB AGENTS— 


DRUMMOND & FISKE, 
24 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





Tuis department of Outinc is specially devoted to para- 
ap ago the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
—- Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. ‘Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘** Editor of Out- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘* The Editor,” and not toan 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE fall outing of the Hoboken Camera Club 
to Conashaugh, Pike County, Pa., was a com- 
plete success, twenty-one members participating. 
Although the day was cloudy some fine views 
were taken and are now on exhibition at the 
rooms of the club. The club will give an exhi- 
bition during December. Many of the members 
are interesting themselves in stereoscopic work. 


THE Amherst College Camera Club has been 
organized, with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, R. B. Ludington; secretary, H. N. Potter. 


A Detroit Amateur Photographic Society 
has been formed, with these temporary officers : 
President, James Joy; secretary, J. E. Lock- 
wood. 


AN English experimenter is reported to have 
made the discovery that, by looking at an in- 
candescent electric light for some seconds, then 
shutting the eyes and going into a dark room, 
he can obtain a picture of the light by simply 
looking at a very sensitive gelatine dry plate 
and developing. 


“‘TuHE Silent City of Alaska,’’ concerning 
which so much discussion has been indulged in, 
and which was first seen by Professor Willough- 
by when photographing the Muir Glacier in 


Alaska, has been seen by several others. Pro- 
fessor Willoughby’s attention was called to this 
phenomenon by noticing on a negative the out- 
lines of what seemed a city which did not exist 
in reality. A San Francisco photographer sent 
one of his men to the glacier who reports seeing 
this wonderful mirage. Men employed at the 
Bartlett Bay Cannery have also seen it. It 
seems that the glacial wall extends across the 
head of Glacier Bay for about 3 miles, and its 
white pinnacles tower upward from I00 to 300 
feet in height. These would give the appear- 
ance of spires, while the hummocky ice would 
resemble houses. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE first annual field sports of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, of Oneida, N. Y., 
were held in the evening of October 4, in the 
rink. Out of a programme of twenty-four 
events only twelve were contested. Fair rec- 
ords were made and good sport enjoyed. 


THE second annual championship meeting of 
the Maritime Provinces Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation was held in St. John, N. B., on the 
grounds of the Amateur Athletic Club, on Sat- 


urday afternoon, September 28. 
of the events is as follows: 

1oo-yards run—F, White, St. John A. C., 1; 
time, I0 2-5s, 

Mile run—H. W. Mackintosh, Wanderer A, 
C., Halifax, 1; time, 4m. 50%%s. 

Putting 20-pound shot—L. X. McDonald, W. 
A. C., 1; distance, 33 ft. 6 in. 

Running high jump—A. A. Jordan, N. Y. A, 
C., 55 gm. 

220-yards run—F. White, St. John A. C., 1; 
time, 233s. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—J. McCaffrey, 
Carleton A. C., 1; distance, 68 ft. 9 in. 

Half-mile run—George Tracey, W. A. C., 1; 
time, 2m. 10¥%s. 

3-mile walk—F. P. Carroll, Pictou A. C., and 
F. Grierson, W. A. C., a dead heat; time, 26m. 
47%s. In the walk-off the following Saturday 
Grierson won in 26m, 24 3-5s. 

Running broad jump—A. A. Jordan, N.Y. A. 
C., 1; distance, 20 ft. 2 in. 

Mile bicycle race—T. Hall, St. John A, C., 1; 
time, 3m. 25 3-5s. 

Pole vault—A. A. Jordan, N. Y. A. C., 1; 
height, 9 ft. 3 in. 

120-yards hurdle race—A. A. Jordan, N. Y. 
A. C., 1; timé, 17s. 

440-yards run—G. H. Bowen, W. A. C., 1; 
time, 54s. 


A summary 


23 





OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 


THE annual fall games of the Yale Athletic 
Association were held on October 26. The events 
and winners were as follows : 

100-yards run, handicap—N. L. Deming, ’90 
(2 yards) ; time, 10 3-5s. 

Half-mile run—J. Harmar, 
time, 2m. 5s. 

Mile walk—W. G. Brownson, 
52 1-5s. 

120-yards hurdle—Griswold, 
time, I7 2-5s. 

2-mile bicycle—Clark, ’g1 ; 

440-yards run—Waller, 
51 3-5S. 

220-yards 


’g2 (55 yards); 


‘gl; time, 7m. 


"90 (12 yards); 


time, 6m. 38 2-5s. 
"93 (25 yards); time, 
hurdle — Lentilhon, 


"90; time, 


28 3-5s. 
Mile run—Cheney, ’92 (40 yards); time, 4m, 
49S. 

220-yards run—Sedgwick, 
238. 

Running broad jump—Murphy, ’93 ; distance, 
18 ft. 4 in. 

Pole vault—Ryder, ’g1 ; height, 9 ft. 2% in. 

Running high jump—Deming, ” go ; distance, 
5 ft.6% in. 

Tug of war—Won by ’92, pulling ’g3 3 inches. 

THE twenty-sixth annual fall games of the 
New York Athletic Club were held at their 
grounds at Travers Island on October 5. The 
weather was rather cool, though otherwise 
the conditions were almost perfect. The pro- 
gramme consisted entirely of scratch events 


*g3 (15 yards); time, 


and drew as competitors the best athletes in 


the vicinity of New York. One record was 
broken, the 3-mile running record, by A. B. 
George, of the Manhattan Athletic Club, who 
lowered the figures from 15m. II's. to 15m. 
II I-58, 

Following are the summaries of the events: 

100-yards run—First trial heats, first and sec- 
ond mento run in ‘inal heat—First heat—W. B. 
Coster, N. Y. A. C., 1; A. W. S. Cochran, N. Y. 
A. C., 2; time, 10 3-5s. Second heat—R. C. 
Fischer, N. Y. A. C., 1; W. N. Christie, T. A. 
C.,2; time, 10%s. Final heat—Coster, 1; Chris- 
tie, 2; time, I0 2-5s. 

220-yards run—First trial heats, first and sec- 
ond to run in final heat—First heat—T. J. Lee, 
N. Y. A. C., 1; A. W. S. Cochrane, N. Y. A.C., 
2; time, 26 4-5s. Second heat—W. N. Christie, 
T. A. C.,1; A. J. Brady, M. L. A., of Halifax, 
2; time, 24s. Final heat—Lee and Cochrane 
ran a dead heat for first place in 23 2-5s., and 
Lee won on a toss, 

440-yards run—W. C. Downes, N. Y. A. C.,1; 
W. M. Christie, T. A.C.,2; A. W. S. Cochrane, 
N. Y. A. C., 3; time, 51s. 

600-yards run—W. C. Dohm, N. Y. A. C., 1 
j. A. Devereux, M. A. C., 2; L. R. Sharp, N. Y. 
A. C., 3; time, Im. 13 4-5s. 

880-yards run—W. C, Dohn, N. Y. 
W. F. Thompson, S. I. A. C., 
S. I A. C., 3; time, 2m. 4 3-5s. 

Mile run—A. B. Johns, M. A.C.,1; E. Hjert- 
berg, N. J. A. 2+ G; X; Gilbert, N’ VAs ts,, 
3; time, 4m. 44 3-5s. 

3-mile run—A. B. George, M. A. C., 1; E. C. 
Carter, N. Y. A. C.,2; W. D. Day, N. J. A. C., 
3; time, 15m. 11 1-5s. This is now the best 
American amateur record for this distance, 
supplanting 15m. 11%s, made by P. D. Skill- 
man, N. Y. A. C., last June. 

120-yards hurdle race, 3 ft. 6 in. high—First 


ASX... % 
2; Ernest Thorp, 


trial heats—First and second men to run in 
final heat—First heat—F. C. Puffer, N. J. A. C., 
1; E. M. Vandervoort, M. A. C., 2; time, 17 
4-5s. Second heat--George Schwegler, S. I. A. 
, 23 C. T. Wiegand, N. Y..A.C., 2; time, 17 
4-5s. Final heat—Schwegler,1; Puffer, 2; Van- 
dervoort, 3; time, 16 4-5s. 
220-yards hurdle race, 2 ft. 6 in. high—George 
Schwegler, S. I. A. C., 1; A. Brown, P. A. C. 
2; L. Levien, A. A. C., 33 time, 27 1-5s. 
Running broad jump—M. W. Ford, S. I. A. 
C., 1, 21 it. I1% in. E. E. Barnes, N. ‘I. A. 
2, or ft. § in. 
21 ft. 
Running high jump—A. Nickerson, S. I. 
C..5, 5 8. 9% ins Se. L. Matlock, 5S. 1..A. C., 
2, 5 ft. 736 in.; E. E. Barnes, N. J. A. C., 3,5 
ft.4% in. The first two men tied and Nicker- 
son won the toss, 
Pole vault—Z. A. Cooper, B. A. A., 1, 9 ft. 10 
n.; A. Schroeder, N. Y. A. C., 2, g ft. 6 in. 
Putting the 16-pound shot—George R. Gray, 
N. ¥. A. C., 2, 42 ft. 10 in.; F. L. Lambrecht, 
M. A. C., 2, 42 ft. 6% in.; E. J. Giannini, N. Y. 
A. C., 3, 93 ft. 17% in, 
Obstacle race—G. J. Bradish, 
G. Y. Gilbert, N. Y. 
MoAWG., 3. 


THE first field games of the Connecticut High 
School Association were held recently at Charter 
Oak Park, Hartford. The games consisted of 
nineteen events, and were contested by repre- 
sentatives from the New Haven, Hartford, Mer- 
iden and New Britain high schools. The Hill- 
house High School, of New Haven, won the 
championship with eight firsts and ten seconds. 
The New Britain school was second. Much in- 
terest was generally taken in the games. 


THE University College, Toronto, annual field 
sports were held on October 25. The day was 
unpleasant, but quite a large number of spec- 
tators witnessed the sports. W. H. Mulligan 
won the championship medal with 23 points, D. 
P. McCall being second with 18 points. 


C,, 
+ O T. Wiegand, N. Y. A. C., 3, 
A. 


. WA. €., 
A. ©, 23 J. c. anata 


THE recent mile profesSional run for the 
championship of England was largely attended, 
fully 6,000 spectators being present. It was fora 
sweepstakes of £25 each, added to the champion 
silver cup presented by R. H. Lewis, of London, 
to be held against all comers for eighteen 
months. The race took place on the Victoria 
Grounds, Govan. The four competitors were 
William Cummings (holder) and Peter Cannon 
(challenger), both at scratch, while George 
Powell (30 yards) and Fred. Goodman (65 yards) 
joined in. Cummings was a hot favorite, and 
hung to Cannon’s shoulders throughout until 
the last 100 yards, when he assumed command 
very easily and won by to yards. A very stiff 
wind blew which militated somewhat against 
fast time. Cummings finished quite fresh in 
4m. 273{s., and having won the cup twice in 
eighteen months now owns it. 


THE Dartmouth College fall sports were held 
on October 9 and 10, at Hanover, N.H. The 
weather was rather too cold for record breaking, 
although the college 220-yards record was low- 


ered Xs. 


THE Ridgewood (N, J.) Outing Club, an or- 
ganization of New York business men, gave its 
initial reception on October 24 toa large num- 
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ber of guests. The club house is a model of 
comfort and convenience. There are billiard 
and pool rooms, and there will be a skating rink 
with suitable accommodations. The club is to 
be congratulated upon its pleasing prospects. 


TuE Columbia College annual fall games were 
held on the grounds of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club on October 20. Nearly all the events were 
handicaps, but no good records were made, as 
few of the men had done systematic training. 
The officers were: Referee, J. Howard Van Am- 
ringe ; judges, H. M. Banks, Guy Richards, 
Alexander Stevens; starter, H. E. Pike, M. A. C. 
Results follow : 

1oo-yards dash—R. Langdon, 1, in IIs.; 
tor Mapes, 2. 

100-yards dash, novices—R. Langdon, 1, 
11 1-5s.; W. H. Lord, 2 

130-yards hurdle race—Herbert Mapes, 1, in 
17 3-5s.; S. D. Pierce, 2. 

2-mile bicycle race—R. B. Kimber, 1, in 7m. 
48s.; G. B. Van Riper, 2. 

Mile run—Walk over for A. 

Mile walk—C. T. B. Rowe, 
A. B. Bassett, 2. 

440-yards run—J. 
W. I. A. Bruns, 2. 

220-yards hurdle—S. D. Pierce, 1, in 28 1-5s.; 
G. S. Nicholas, 2. 

Half-mile run—A. S. Vosburgh, 
6 2-5s.; N. R. Porter, 2. 

Half-mile run, novices—H. R. Kingsley, 1, 
in 2m. 21 2-5s.; G. C. Southard, 2. 

220-yards run—Herbert Shipman, 
24 1-5s.; H. R. Connell, 2. 

Putting the shot—G. A. Beckwith, 1, with a 
put of 30 ft. 11 in.; C. W. Leffingwell, 2. 

Pole vault—H. F. Welsh, 1, 8 ft. 9 in.; Victor 
Mapes, 2. 

Throwing the hammer—G. A. Beckwith, 1, 
with a throw of 69 ft. 10 in.; M. T. Bogert, 2. 

Broad jump—Victor Mapes, I, 1g ft. 8 in.; H. 
F, Welsh, 2. 

High jump—B. L. Buckley, 1 
5 ft. 3% in. 


Vic- 


in 


S. Vosburgh. 
1, in gm. 7 3-5S.; 


S. Langthorn, 1, in 52 3-5s.; 
in 2m. 


I, 


i, 1a 


; actual jump, 
Four men tied for second—P. A. 
Lahnes, H. R. Kingsley, H. F. Welsh and F. C. 


Hooper. Hooper won the draw. 


At the Highgate Harriers’ sports, London, 
England, the mile open handicap run had 317 
entries, and was run in heats. The final heat 
was won by A. W. Grubb, who had 300 yards 
start, in 4m. 39s. The remarkable feature of 
this is that Grubb is but twelve years old. He 
ran his trial heat in 5 yards worse than the time 
of the final. A twelve-year-old lad who can 
run a mile and repeat it in 4m. 39s. (less 300 
yards) should certainly be classed as a phe- 
nomenon. 


Tue Allerton Athletic Club held its first 
annual fall games on the grounds of the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club, on October 19. These 
were the events : 

125-yards handicap—Final heat—G. Schweg- 
ler, S. 1. A..C..@ yard), 1; L. Levien, A. A. C., 
2; time, 13 I-5s. 

Mile handicap run—W. T. Young, M. A. C. 
(50 yards), 1; J. F. Wieners, Jr., M. A. C. (100 
yards), 2; time, 4m. 30 4-5s. 

440-yards novice scratch race—Final heat— 
C. M. Cornbonell, A. A. C., 1; M. Carson, 
Berkeley A, C., 2; time, 56 2-5s. 
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300-yards handicap — Final heat—W. H. 
Struse, S. I. A. C. (8 yards), 1; W. Bogardus 
(26 yards), 2; time, 32 2-5s. 

14 -mile walk handicap—T. Shearman, N. J. 
A. (gs.), 1; C.. L. Nicoll, M. A.C. (scratch), 
ae ce 10m. 45 2-5s. 

100-yards novice scratch race—Final heat—C. 
M. Cornbonell, A. A. C., 1; J. Conolly, B. A. 
A., 2; time, II 2-5s. 

880-yards handicap—C. M. Raymond, Castle- 
ton A. C. (45 yards), 1; W. F. Thompson, S. I. 
A. C. (15 yards), 2; time, Im. 59s. 

2-mile bicycle race, handicap—F. G. Brown, 
N. J. A.C. (50 yards), 1; F. N. Burgess, Ruther- 
ford W. (85 yards), 2; time, 6m. 20s. 

4-mile run, scratch—A. B. George, M. A. C., 
1: Ww. DBD. Day, N. J. A. C., 23 time, 20m. 
28 3-5s. 

Running high jump, handicap—H. L. Hal- 
lock, S. I. A. C. (scratch), 1, with 5 ft. 83¢ in 
J. A. Cooper, Brooklyn (4in.), 2, with 5 ft. 4 in. 


On the occasion of the annual benefit to Philip 
Phister, the efficient trainer of the Pastime Ath- 
letic Club, excellent sport was enjoyed by those 
present. The boxing competitions were thor- 
oughly appreciated. Representatives from the 
New Jersey A. C., Prospect Harriers, New York 
A. C., Brooklyn A. C. and other prominent or- 
ganizations took part in the games, and as a 
consequence very good records were made in 
the different events. 


THE first open handicap athletic games of the 
National Cross Country Association were held 
on October 26 on the grounds of the Staten 
Island Athletic Club. Owing to the unpleasant 
weather there was but a small attendance. The 
track and jumping path were, considering the 
day, in good shape. The prizes consisted of 
bronzes, statuettes and articles of household 
adornment and were very handsome. 

The most exciting race of the day was the 1o- 
mile contest. For this the most important 
entries were those of Sidney Thomas, M. A. C.; 
E. C. Carter, N. Y. A. C., both at scratch, and 
W. D. Day, N. J. A. C., who refused a handicap 
of one minute and also started from scratch.’ 

Thomas did the first mile in 5m. IIs., the 
second in 1om. 30 1-5s., the third in 15m.45 I-5s., 
fourth 21m. 3 4-5s., fifth 26m. 24 3-5s. Heac- 
complished 6 miles in 31m. 46 4-5s. and the 7 
miles in 37m. 7 4-5s. At 7% miles Day, for a 
lap, took the lead from Thomas and then 
dropped back until the beginning of:the tenth 
mile. Thomas’ times for 8 and g miles were 
42m. 20 2-5s and 47m. 4I 4-5s. respectively. The 
latter is now the best American amateur record. 
Day then took the lead and gradually increased 
the distance between himself and Thomas, and 
pursued S, T. Freeth, S. I. A. C., who, with 
a start of 3m. 25s., had been doing some grand 
running, in hopes of finishing first, but the 
Staten Islander, having a lead of 300 yards on 
the last half mile of the race, was enabled to 
finish first, although by only 25 yards from Day. 
Freeth’s individual time was 55m. 59 3-55. 
Day’s time was 52m. 38 2-5s Thomas was 
third, about 200 yards behind Day. 

George Schwegler, S. I. A. C., won the 250- 
yards hurdle race from scratch in 31 4-5s., low- 
ering the record 1-5s. 

The events were as follows: 

150-yards run—First heat won by M. P. Hal- 








N. J. A. C. (10% yards), in 15 4-5s. Sec- 


pin, } 
ond heat won by J. R. McMullen, B. A. A. (5 


yards), in 14 4-5s. Final heat won by M. P. 
Halpin, N. J. A.C. (10% yards), in 14 4-5s.; J. 
R. McMullen, B. A. A., 

600-yards run for a by W. P. 
Paret, — }: A. C. (scratch); James J. McCann, 
PA ; John W. Moore, Columbia College, 
3 sta "rm. 25 4-5S. 

Running high jump—Won by Z. A. Cooper, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (4% in.), with 5 ft. 4% in.; F 
Rush, S. I. A. C. (5 in.), 2, with 5 ft. 3% in. 

880-yards run—Won by A. B. George, N. Y. 
A. C. (10 yards); W. C. Johnson, Varuna B. C. 
(45 yards), 2, and W. F. Thompson, S. I. A. C., 
(12 yards), 3; time, Im. 59 4-5s. 

Mile walk—Won by J. B. Keating, P. A. C. 
(40s.), with T, Shearman, N. J. A. C. (scratch), 
2, and C. L. Nicoll (scratch), 3; time, 7m. 24s. 

300-yards run—Won by W. O. Halpin, N. J. 
A. C. (24 yards), in 32 2-5s.; Walter Smith, B. 
A. A., 2. 

Running broad jump—Won by F. J. Puffer, 
N, J. A. C. (1 ft. 9 in.), with 20 ft. 2 in.; W. P. 
Slattery, S. I. A. C. (1 ft.), 2, with 20 ft. 5% in. 

10-mile run—Won by S. T. Freeth, S, I. A.C. 
3m. 25s.)in 55m. 59 3-5s.; William Day, N. J. 
A. C. (scratch), 2, in 52m. 38 I-5s., beating the, 
record by 20 1-5s., and Sidney Thomas, M. A. 
C. (scratch), 3, in 52m. 43 I-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Won by G. Schweg- 
ler, S. I. A. C. (scratch), in 31 4-5s., beating the 
best previous record, 32s.; E. E. Barnes, N. J 
A. (.,-2,,end jf. C. Devereaux, M. A. C., 3. 
Schwegler took the lead after passing the first 
hurdle and won as he pleased. 

3-mile bicycle race—Won by C. Murphy, K. 
C. W. (60 yards), in gm. 20 4-5s.; F. G. Brown, 
N. J. A. C. (80 yards), 2, and S. B. Bowman, of 
he NN; 5AS C., 3. 

The officials of the day were: Referee, W. B. 
Curtis, N. Y. A. C.; judges, James E. Sullivan, 
P. A. C., and William Halpin, N. J. A. C.; 
timers, Robert Stoll, S. I. A. C.; C. C. Hughes, 
M. A. C.; G. A. Avery, M. A. C., and Sam. D. 
See, B. A. A.; starter, W. H. Robertson, Out- 
ing Club. 


THE annual fall games of the Montreal Ama- 
teur Athletic Association were held on Octo- 
ber 5. These were the events: 

100-yards handicap—First heat—H. Phillips, 
St. L. A. C. (4 ft.), 1; W. R. Thompson, M. A. 
A. A. (scratch), 2. Second heat—A. Leithead, 
M. A. A.A. (5 ft.), 1; C. A.Lockerby, M. A. 
A. A., 2. Final heat—Leithead, 1; Lockerby, 
2; time, I0 I-5s. 

220-yards handicap—A. Leithead, M. A. A.A. 
(15 yards), 1; S.G. Waldron, M. A. A. A., 2; 
time, 22s. 

440-yards handicap—A. A. Barnhardt, M. L. 
C. (15 yards), 1; L.G. Waldron, M. A. A. A. 
(scratch), 2; time, 52s. 

880-yards run—F. H. Johnston, M. A. A. A., 
1; J. W. Moffatt, 2; time, 2m. 3 3-5s. 

Mile run—F. H. Johnston, M. A. A. A., 
time, 4m. 58s. 

2-mile handicap run—W. Gentleman, Jr., 
L. S. C. (scratch), 1; W. J. Finlay, M, A. A. A. 
(50 yards), 2; time, Iom. 16 4-5s. 

120-yards hurdle (best two in three heats)— 
W. R. Thompson, M. A. A. A, (scratch), 


I; 


time, 20s, and 21 3-5s. 
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Mile bicycle race—D. S. Louson, M. B.C. 
(10s.), 1; A. B. Kinghan, M. B. C. (12s.), 2; 
time, 3m. 313s. 

3-mile bicycle race—D. S. Louson, M. B. C. 
(30s.), 1; A. B. Kinghan, M. B. C. (40s.), 2; 
time, IIm. I0 2-5s. 

Running —_ jump—R. J. McKenzie, McGill 
A. C, (6in.), 1; W. Fowler, Argyle S. S. C. (6 
in.), 2; height, 5 ft. r in. 

Running broad jump—C. A. Lockerby, M. A. 
A.A. (3 ft.), 1; H. Phillips, St. L. A. C. (scratch), 
2; distance, 17 ft. 24 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—A. Smith, M. B. C. 
(9 ft.), 1; J. Fitzpatrick (2 ft.), 2; distance, 35 ft. 
4 in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer from a stand, 3 
ft. 6 in. handle—C. A. J. Queckberner, S. I. A. 

., 1; J. Storey, A. S.S.C., 2; distance, 97 ft. 
I in. 

Throwing 65-pound weight—C. A. J. Queck- 
berner, S. I. A.C. (scratch), 1; J. Storey, A. S. 
S. C. (4 ft.), 2; distance, 24 ft. 1 in. 


BASEBALL. 


THE League campaign of 1889 stands out as 
the most memorable one in the history of that 
leading professional organization ; alike from 
the fine play exhibited by the prominent con- 
testants in the pennant race, and for the re- 
markable closeness of the contest for champion- 
ship honors between the two leading teams of 
New York and Boston. In this latter respect 
the campaign of 1889 was exceptional in its 
character, the decision as to the final issue not 
being reached until the very last day of the 
season. Hitherto it has generally been known 
long before the closing week of the campaign 
which club would reach the goal, but this past 
season the decision was kept in abeyance up to 
the closing day of the campaign, and then the 
contests of that day not only decided the ques- 
tion as to which two clubs would be first and 
second in the race, but which would be third 
and fourth, as it was only by the last game of 
the series that the Chicago Club won third place 
from Philadelphia. Moreover, even the occu- 
pants of fifth position were left in doubt as to 
the result up to the last day, when Pittsburgh 
ousted Cleveland from fifth place. This is as 
it should be, to give general interest to the con- 
tests of the campaign at large, as hitherto the 
race has been too one-sided to give the occu- 
pants of the second division of the League 
clubs a fair show for financial profits. 


THE individual record of the New York cham- 
pions of the League for 1889 is shown in the ap- 
pended table : 
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THE contest for the United States champion- 
ship between the New York and Brooklyn 
clubs—the respective champions of the National 











League and the American Association for 1889 
—which was commenced at the Polo Grounds 
on October 18, ended on October 29 in a victory 


for the National League. The series consisted 
of best six out of eleven games, and it took nine 
games to settle the question as to which club 
would carry off the honors in the ‘‘ world’s 
championship series.’’ Here is the record : 
October 18—Brooklyn v. New York, at 
New York ; pitchers, Terry, Keefe . I2—10 
October 19g—New York v. Brooklyn, at 
Brooklyn ; pitchers, Crane, Caruthers . 
October 22—Brooklyn v. New York, at 
New York; pitchers, accu Caruthers, 
Welch, O'Day Ee 8— 7 
October 23—Brooklyn v. New York, at 
Brooklyn ; pitchers, Terry, Crane . 1O— 7 
October 24—New York v. Brooklyn, at 
Brooklyn; pitchers, Crane, Caruthers . II--- 3 
October 25—New York v. Brooklyn, at 
New York; pitchers, vw Terry (11 


6— 2 


innings). . 2— I 
October 26—New York. v. “Brooklyn, at 

New York; pitchers, Crane, Keefe, 

Lovett, Caruthers II— 7 
October 28—-New York v. Brooklyn, at 

Brooklyn ; pitchers, Crane, Terry . . 16— 7 
October 30—New York v. Brooklyn, at 

New York; pitchers, O’Day, Terry . . 3—2 


The attendance at all the games was 47,666, 
and the receipts were $20,670. There was a 
larger attendance at the four games in Brooklyn 
than at the five games in New York. 

THE contest in October between the League 
club of Cleveland and the American Association 
clubs of Columbus and Cincinnati for the cham- 
pionship of Ohio resulted in the success of the 
Columbus Club, as will be seen by the appended 
record : 
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THE American Association’s pennant race 
ended on October 15 in the success of the Brook- 
lyn club in winning championship honors, the 
closing of the campaign being marked by the 
most exciting finish known in the annals of the 
American championship battles. The Brooklyn 
team took the lead in the race early in Septem- 
ber, and was never afterward headed. The 
club record of victories and defeats is shown in 
the appended table : 
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BICYCLING. 


THE 10-mile race for the $100 diamond medal 
offered by the Baltimore Cycle Club was won 
by W. J. Wilhelm, of Reading, Pa., on October 
g. The course was around the lake in Druid 
Hill Park. There were also as contestants W. 
D. Banker, New York, and Victor Emerson and 
Walter Ash, of the Baltimore Club. The men 
got away together, and for a while were closely 
bunched. Then Wilhelm and Banker drew 
ahead. On the third lap the latter broke his 
pedal and retired. Emerson also dropped out. 
Ash kept on and finished second. Wilhelm won 
with ease. 


A VERY su@cessful tournament was held at 
Peoria, Ill., on October 4 and 5. The half-mile 
track on which the events were contested was 
in good condition: 

Mile, novices—A. D. F. Simmons, Illinois C. 
C., Chicago, 2m. 62s.; H. G. Baine, olus C. 
C., Chicago, 2. 

2-mile tandem—A. E. Lumsden, Kenwood 
(Ill.) B. C., and H. R. Winship, Chicago B. C., 
5m. 21%s.; B. Myers and H. Bates, Peoria C. 
C., 2; A.C. and W. D. Banker, Berkeley A. C., 
New York city, 3. 

Mile, 3:10 class—G. E. Kurtz, I. C. C., 2m. 
46%s.; G. Barrett, Chicago C. C., 2. 

2-mile Safety handicap—B. Myers, Peoria B. 
C. (125 yards), 5m. 41%{s.; D. E. Avery, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. (235 yards), 6m. Ios. 

Mile—H. J. Smyth, 3m. 1%s.; H. Bates, 2. 

5-mile, Illinois Division L. A. W. champion- 
ship—F. H. Tuttle, C. C. C., 15m. 18s.; B. My- 
ers, Peoria, 2; H. R. Winship, C. C. C., 3. 

3-mile team race—Chicago Cycling Club, N. 
H. Van Sicklen, H. R. Winship and G. K. Bar- 
rett, 118 points; Kenwood (Ill.) Cycling Club, 
A. E. Lumsden, G. Thorne and C. P. Belden, 
IIo points; Peoria Bicycle Club, B. Myers, O. 
C. Mandeville and H. J. Smyth, 51 points. The 
individual leaders were Lumsden, 8m. 46s.; 
Winship, 2; Van Sicklen, 3; Barrett, 4. 

2-mile handicap, first round—First heat—R. 
W. Knisely, C. C. C. (220 yards), 5m. 31s.; F. 
L. Dole, C. C. C. (275 yards), 2; N. V. Ring, St. 
Louis (160 yards), 3; A. D. F. Simmons, I. C. 
C. (250 yards), fouled and ‘allowed to start in 


final. Second heat—A. G. Harding, St. Louis 
(160 yards), 5m. 34s.; G. E. Kurtz, I. C. C. (220 
yards), 2; 


F. J. McVoy, C. C. C. (250 yards), 3 ; 
M. Bowbeer, C. C. C. (190 yards), 4; G. M. 


Skeer, I. C. C. (220 yards), 5; W. Van Wagoner, 
Newport, R. I. (scratch), 6, Final heat—Kurtz, 
5m. 28s.; Skeer, 2; McVoy, 3; Simmons, 4. 


Mile tandem bicycle exhibition—A. E. Lums- 
den and H. R. Winship, C. C. C., quarter mile, 
37s.; half mile, 1m. 15s.; three-quarters, Im. 
54%s.; mile, 2m. 33s. 

Mile handicap; first round—First heat—V. P. 
Ring, St. Louis (85 yards), 3m.; C. H. Pratt, 
Chicago (110 yards), 2; J. D. Herndon, Clarkes- 
ville, Tenn. (100 yards), 3; G. A. Thorne, Chi- 
cago (40 yards), 4. Second heat—A. G. Hard- 
ing, St. Louis (85 yards), 2m. 5 53-5s.; G. M. 
Skerr, Chicago (75 yards), 2; R. Hurck, St. 
Louis (80 yards), 3; H. R. Winship, Chicago (20 
yards), 4. Final heat —Harding, 2m. 45 3-55. ; 
Winship. 2, by a yard; Ring, 3; Thorne, 4; 
Pratt, 5. 

2 miles, 6:20 class—G. K. Barrett, Chicago, 
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6m. 17 2-5s.; G. F. L. 
Dole, Chicago, 3. 

Half-mile Safety L. A. W. championship— 
W. C. Thorne, Chicago, 1m. 34s.; B. Myers, 
Peoria, 1m. 34 1-5s.; F. J. Fanning, Peoria, 3. 

Mile—B. Myers, Peoria, quarter mile, 42s. ; 
half mile, rm. 24 3-5s. ; three-quarter mile, 2m. 
9 3-5S. ; I mile, 2m. 48s.; A. E. Lumsden, Chi- 
cago, 2; H H. Tuttle, Chicago, 3 ; A. C. Banker, 
B. A. .. 

Mile Safery—W. D. Banker, B. A. C., 3m. 
29 4-5s. ; W. C. Thorne, Chicago, 2; B. Myers, 
Peoria, 3; R. Hurck, St. Louis, 4; F. J. Fan- 
ning, Chicago, 5. 

Mile, boys—A. H. Woods, Jacksonville, IIl., 
3m. 31s.; W. E. Laurens, sae 2550. &. 
Street, 3. 

10 miles—A, E. Lumsden, Ghteien, 31m. 
53 3-5s. ; G. A. Thorne, Chicago, 2; B. Myers, 
Peoria, 5 2. aa. Tuttle, Chicago, 4. 

Mile, consolation—M. Bowbeer, Chicago, 3m. 
8s. ; G. H. Pratt, Chicago, 2. 

Unicycle exhibition—B. Myers, 
Im. 53S. ; I mile, 3m. 51 4-5s. 


M. Skeer, Chicago, 2; 


half mile, 


THE 25-mile bicycle road race (handicap) 
came off near Wilmington, Del., on October Ig, 
under favorable conditions of weather and 
road. The course was from Guthrie’s Lane to 
Harris’ Corner, said to be 6% miles, the riders 
having to make two round trips. There wére 
twenty-three starters, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, Newport, R. I., and Vineland, N. J., 
being represented in addition to local riders. 
Twenty finished, W. Van Wagoner, of ae 
R. I. (scratch), being first in th. 37m. 52s.; F. 
M. Dampman, Wilmington, Del. (scratch), was 
second in th. 38m. 1ss., and T. J. Hall, Jr., 
Kings County, N. Y., was third in rh. 38m. 17S. 


THE second annual bicycle tournament of the 
New Jersey Athletic Club was held on their 
grounds at Bergen Point, N. J., on October 12. 
Results : 

Quarter mile; first round—First heat—F. G, 
Brown, N. J. A. C., 4os.; A. C. Banker, B. A. 
S52 Second heat—F. B. Hesse, N. J. A. C., 
walk over. Third heat—A. A. Zimmerman, N. 
j. A; C., 408.3; W. y weer gl B. A. ©, 2. 
Fourth heat—W. S. Campbell, A. C., walk 
over. Final heat—Campbell, we 4-5s.; Brown, 
2; Hesse, 3; Zimmerman, 4. 

Mile, Elizabeth Wheelmen—W. H. Caldwell, 


3m. 7 4-5s.; F. G. Gilbert, 3m. 15s., 2; A. F. 
Calkins, 3. 
Mile—W. S. Campbell, B. A. C., 3m. 27 1-5s.; 


A. C. Banker, 2; F. B. Hesse, 3. Declared no 
race under the time limit rule. 


2-mile, Rover—W. D. Banker, B. A. C., 6m. 


34s.; W. F. Murphy, K. C. W., 2; W. W. Tax- 
is, A. ci. 6:2, 3: 

‘Half mile, hands off—W. W. Taxis, A. C. S. 
N., 1m. 31s.; C. M. Murphy, K. C. W., 2; F. 
F. Storm, Jr., N. J. A. C., 3. 


1%-mile handicap—S. B. Bowman, N. J. A 
C. (70 yards), 4m. 24s.; F. J. Brown, N. J. A 
C. (70 yards), 2. 

Mile, novices—H. W. Fuller, N. J. A. C., 3m. 
18 3-5s.; A. F. Calkins, 2. 

Half-mile tandem, handicap — Final heat— 
W. S. Campbell, B. A. C. (scratch), Im. mate. 
F. G. Brown, N. J. A. C. (18 yards), 2; C. M. 
Murphy, K. Cc. W. (20 yards), 3 

Mile tandem, handicap—A. C. Banker and 


W. D. Banker, B. A. C. (scratch), 2m. 3 Fg an 


F. B. Hesse and S. B. Bowman, N. J. A. C. (50 
yards), 3m. 2 3-5s. 
3-mile handicap—S. B. Bowman, N. J. A. C. 


(130 yards), 9m. Io 2-5s.; W. F. Murphy, Brook- 


lyn (110 yards), 2; A. C. Banker, B. A. C. 
(scratch), 3 
14%-mile team relay race—N. J. A. C., F. D. 


Hesse, F. G. Brown, S. B. Bowman, walk over. 


THE tenth annual field day and tournament 
of the Rochester Bicycle Club was held on Sep. 
tember 18, 1889. The cold weather somewhat 
detracted from the full enjoyment of the races 
by the spectators. The muddy track made fast 
time an impossibility. There were fourteen 
events on the programme, and the fastest mile 
of the day was ridden in 4m. 56s. 


THE bicycle road races of the Boston Athletic 
Association were held on Saturday, October 5. 
The first race, 25 miles open, had eleven starters. 
E. C..Anthony, of Taunton, Mass., took the 
lead at once, with F. M. Dampman, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., second. The latter mistook the road, 
and when riding at full speed to make up for 
lost time took a header and damaged his ma- 
chine. Substituting a Safety for his Ordinary, 
he proceeded, but was unable to catch the lead- 
ers, the finish being in the following order: 
Anthony first by 27s. in th. 36m. 17s.; A. P. 
Benson, Dorchester, Mass., second; Dampman 
third. 

The 12% miles, open only to New England 
riders, was contested by fourteen riders. Bailey, 
of Harvard, and Berlo, of Boston, soon drew 
away from the rest, Bailey leading easily. 
When 50 yards from the finish Bailey began to 
coast, thinking the line had been covered, and 
Berlo with a spurt passed him, winning the race 
in 47m. 10 4-5s.; Bailey second. 

A 2-mile road race for boys under sixteen years 
of age was won by J. Harden. 


THE handsome cup presented by the citizens 
of Baltimore, Md., to the club winning it three 
times has become the property of the Maryland 
Club, that club having fulfilled the conditions by 
winning it the third time on October 7 in a race 
around Druid Hill Park Lake. 


THE race meet of the Lexington (Ky.) Wheel 
Club held on October 9 and 10 was a success. 
Results : 

Mile novice race, Ordinaries—W. H. Neely, 
Kearney, 1 ; time, 3m. 54s 

Quarter mile, Safety—N. T. Fisk, 1; time, 
48% 

fiite L. A. W. State championship—Final 
heat—Charles Peabody, 1; time, 3m. 124s. 

Mile Safety, open—N. F. Fisk, Lexington, 1 ; 
time, 3m. 34s. 

_ Halt-mile, boys—George James, Lexington, 

; time, Im. 5Is. 

"Geese mile—E, P. Dunlap, Lexington, 1 ; 
time, 45s. 

Half-mile Safety, State championship—H. H. 
Rodes, Omaha, 1; time, Im. 4Is. 

2-mile lap race—B. W. Cole, 1; time, 7m. 
59s. 

Taal mile—T. L. Temple, 1; time, Im. 21s. 

Quarter mile match race—W. B. Bronson, 1 ; 
time, 45s. 

5-mile open race—B. W. Cole, 1 ; 
30s. 


time, 18m. 
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THE annual races of the Virginia division of 
the L. A. W. were held at Gymnasium Park, 
Norfolk, Va., on October16. Unfavorable 
weather somewhat lessened the attendance and 
the number of contestants. Arthur A. O’Neill, 
of Norfolk, who has held the State champion- 
ship for four years, again captured it. The fol- 
lowing events were run in the order named : 

Mile State championship—A. A. O'Neill, 
Norfolk, Va., 1; J. H. Downing, Portsmouth, 
2; time, 3m. 23s. 

Mile novice—J. H. Henry, Norfolk, 1; W. S. 
O'Neill, Norfolk, 2; time, 3m. 53s. 

Mile open—W. T. Robertson, oe ys 
C. W. O'Neill, Norfolk, 2; time, 3m. 

Mile State Safety—A. A, O’ Neiil, Norfolk, ee 

. H. Morris, Portsmouth, 2; time, 3m. 45s. 

Half-mile race—L. Mays, Portsmouth, sag 
H. Downing, Portsmouth, 2; time, Im. 37s. 

Half-mile boys’ Safety—C. Rhea, — re 
A. Etheridge, Norfolk, 2; time, 2m. 7 

3-mile State championship—A. < ‘O’ Neill, 
Norfolk, 1; J. H. Downing, Portsmouth, 2; 
time, Iom. 375. 

Mile novice Safety—W.-C. Besslievre, Ports- 
mouth, 1; J. H. Henry, Norfolk, 2; time, 3m. 
40s. 

Mile open Safety—A. A. O'Neill, Norfolk, 1 
W. T. Robertson, Washington, 2; time, 3m. 
40¥%s. 

Mile Norfolk Cycle Club championship—W. S. 
and C. W. O'Neill tied for first prize, crossing 
the line in 3m. 48s. In the two-lap run off, W. 
S. O’ Neill proved the winner in rm. 31. 

2-mile challenge—A. A. O'Neill, Norfolk, 1; 
W. T. Robertson, Washington, 2; time, 7m. 
244s. 

CANOEING. 


THE fifth annual regatta of the Ianthe C. C., 
was held on the Passaic River on September 
28. The races were spirited and well contested. 
Class I., paddling, for the commodore’s cup— 
Redante, C. V. Schuyler, Arlington C. C., first ; 
Scoot, G. P. Douglass, Ianthe C. C., second. 
Sailing and paddling combined—WMeuemooska, 
G. P. Douglass, first ; Cywiska, R. Hobart, sec- 
ond; Mineola, G. Baxter, third. All were 
Ianthe men. The sailing race for seniors was 
won by J/anthe, L. B. Palmer; for juniors by 
Wind, W. J. Stewart. The sailing upset was 
won by Neuemooska, G. P. Douglass. The pad- 
dling race for seniors was won by Neuemooska, 
G. P. Douglass; for juniors by Wind, W. J. 
Stewart. The tandem paddling race was won 
by Douglass and Stewart, of the Ianthe club, 
defeating the Collins brothers, of Bayonne, by 
a length and a half. 


A STRONG breeze favored the New York Canoe 
Club on the occasion of their fall regatta on Oc- 
tober 5, held at Staten Island. It required good 
seamanship to prevent the boats from upset- 
ting 

The first race was for keel canoes. The en- 
tries were Walpus, sailed by W. W. Howard ; 
Kittiwake, C. L. Norton, and AZimi, E. C. Dele- 
van. Walpus crossed the line first, and keeping 
the lead came in a winner in 46m. 50s. <Xittz- 


wake finished second and Mimi shipped so much 
water that she practically withdrew. 

Six were entered for the second race for centre- 
. Douglass ; 
H. QO. Burley , 


board canoes: Veuemooska, G. P 
Atom, C. B. Vaux; Random, 
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S. Schiefflein, and 
Atom won in 28m. 
Leide was 


Sylph, D. D. Gessler ; Leide, 
Sea Urchin, B. N. Nadal. 
5s., beating Meuemooska by Im. 398.; 
third and Random fourth. 

Third race, manoeuvring over half-mile course 
—Neuemooska won in Iom, 50s., beating Sea 
Urchin by Im. 30s. 

The tandem paddling race was won by Sze, 
F. B. and J. L. Collins; Meuemooska, W. J. 
Stewart and G. P. Douglass, second. 


CURLING. 


THE twenty-third annual convention of the 
Grand National Curling Club of America was 
held at Albany, N. Y., September 18. The 
roll call showed the following clubs repre- 
sented: Caledonian, N. Y. C. and Brooklyn 
Caledonian, New York, St. Andrew’s, Yonkers, 
Empire City, Manhattan, Utica, American, 
Albany City, Empire, Excelsior, John o’ Groat, 
Temple of Honor and Temperance, Long 
Island City, all of New York State. New Jer- 
sey was represented by Jersey City, Paterson, 
Newark. There were also the Burns Club, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Four Brothers, Canada; Thistle, Minne- 


apolis, Minn.; Lincoln Park, Chicago; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Waupaca, Wis.; ‘Heather, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass; Baraboo, Wis. 


The Nutmeg Club, Portland, Conn. ; 
Park, Chicago, IIl., 
bership. 

The report of the secretary showed that at 
Montreal, last season, the Canadians won the 
two-rink Gordon medal from the United States 
players on a covered rink. The Mitchell cham- 
pion rink medal was won by Skip George Fra- 
zier, of Yonkers. The McLintock Scotch versus 
Other Nationalities medal was won forthe Nat- 
ionalities by Skip Wm. Cameron, of Minneapolis. 

The very handsome Ailsa Craig curling 
stones, presented by Mr. Thomas Thorburn, 
of Beith, Scotland, were voted to be contested 
for by the winning rink of the champion 
Mitchell medal rink in the West and the win- 
ning rink of the Gordon champion medal match 
in the East, the two rinks to play at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the stones to become the property of 
the club represented by the winning rink. 

Some tardiness in the payment of dues 
brought about the adoption of the following 
amendment: Local clubs whose dues are not 
paid up in full for the current year shall not be 
allowed to claim or compete for prizes’ 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, George Grieve, New York ; first vice- 
president, John Peattie, Utica, N. Y. ; secretary- 
treasurer, D. Foulis, 1482 Broadway, New York. 

It was resolved, on invitation of the Four 
Brothers Curling Club, that the next annual 
convention be held in Toronto, July 9, 1890. 
On Thursday, October 19, the competition for 
the Bell silver medal quoit trophy took place. 
The match was won by Mr. Stevens, of the 
Jersey City Curling Club. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


THE finest duck shooting in the country is to 
be found in the wild celery flats on the Susque- 
hanna, below Havre de Grace. The number of 
ducks killed in a single season upon these flats 
is said to average as high as 30,000, They are 


South 
were admitted to mem- 
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always found plump and in the best condition 
and of the finest flavor, the result of feeding 
upon the wild celery. 


THE Chatham (N. J.) Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association, at their own expense, have 
procured the services of a reliable person to se- 
cure evidence against poachers. A reward of 
$25 is offered by them for the arrest of illegal 
hunters. 


THE Canandaigua (N. Y.) Anglers’ Associa- 
tion held their second annual meeting on Oc- 
tober 19. The officers of the association are 
now as follows: President, Dr. C. T. Mitchell ; 
vice-president, J. S. Crawford ; secretary, M. T. 
Powe!l; treasurer, F. M. Durand. 


THE common opinion that eels are most de- 
structive to fish spawn seems to have been dis- 
proved by the Maryland Fish Commission. 
The Legislature of Maryland at its last session 
voted a bounty of two cents per head for all eels 
caught in or from the Wycomico River. The 
labor of extermination was placed in charge 
of the commission, with a result of 70,000 eels 
captured and paid for. it was found that traps 
placed right on the spawning grounds of shad 
and other fish failed to capture a single eel, and 
in the stomachs of several hundreds which 
were opened not a particle of spawn was found, 
This seems to be true of salt water. There is, 
however, strong evidence that fresh-water fish 
are in great danger from the depredations of 
eels, 


FOOTBALL. 


THE usual preliminary exhibition games were 
played by the college league, preparatory to the 
championship season. As a rule the scores 
made by Harvard, Yale and Princeton against 
weaker elevens have been much lower than in 
previous years. 

AT a conference of the captains of the foot- 
ball teams of Harvard, Yale and Princeton held 
last month, several necessary amendments to 
the college code of playing rules were adopted, 
the most important being the following changes : 

To Rule 4 the words ‘‘ either goal or touch in 
goal’’ are added. 

To Rule 15, Section c, the words: ‘‘ Both um- 
pire and referee shall use whistles to indicate 
cessation of play or fouls ana downs. The 
referee shall use a stop watch in timing the 
game,’’ have been added. 

To Rule 16 the change made is as follows: 
‘Time shall not be called for the end of the 
three-quarter until the ball is dead, and in the 
case of a try at goal from a touch down, the try 
shall be allowed. Time shall be taken out while 
the ball is being brought out either for a try, 
kick out or kick off.”’ 

A very important change was made in Rule 
27, which has been altered so as to omit the 
words ‘‘throttling, butting, tripping up, inten- 
tional tackling below the knees,’’ and substitut- 
ing Sec. (6): ‘‘ For the offenses of throttling, 
tripping up or intentional tackling below the 
knees, the opponents shall receive 25 yards ora 
free kick, at their option. In case, however, 
the 25 yards would carry the ball across the 
goal line they can halve the distance from the 
spot of the offense to the goal line, and shall 
not be allowed a free kick.”’ 


In Rule 28, Sec. 6, the words, ‘‘ The places 
in atry at goal may be off side or in touch with- 
out vitiating the kick.’’ 

The change in Rule 27 is the most radical one 
of all the amendments, and relieves the referee 
from much of the responsibility of enforcing 
the penalty of disqualification. Now the viola- 
tion of the rule is costly to the side. 


A VERY interesting game was played on Oc- 
tober 26 at the Berkeley Oval between Columbia 
College and Yale teams. The latter won bya 
score of 64 too. 


HARVARD aroused itself toan unusual interest 
in football. With class and other elevens there 
were no less than ninety men out at times for 
practice. 


YALE played Cornell, October 16, on the Field 
at New Haven, and won by a score of 60 to 6. 


IN a game with Stevens Institute on October 
5, Harvard was victorious by a score of 28 to 4. 


PRINCETON played Lehigh on October 5, and 
won with 16 pointstoo. Inasecond game the 
Lehigh men scored against Princeton, the 
game standing at 16 points to 4 in favor of 
Princeton when time was called. 


FOX HUNTING. 


THE Dutchess County Hunt Club had its first 
run of the season on October 5, meeting at Day- 
ton Hall, on the Hyde Park road, a mile north 
of Poughkeepsie. It was adrag sun of 7 miles 
over a stiff country and was a success in every 
way. 

THE joint meetings of the Rockaway and 
Richmond County hunt clubs in the early part 
of October were much enjoyed by the members 
andtheir guests. The first real fox hunt that ever 
took place on Staten Island was held on this oc- 
casion. A iarge field followed the drag, which had 
been laid over a stiff country. When the fox 
was freed a lively chase was expected, but Rey- 
nard allowed himself to be captured after run- 
ning but a short mile. The second hunt was a 
great success. After a hard drag run over 7 
miles of difficult ground, the fox was liberated 
and led the huntsmen a merry chase for 3 
miles, when the hounds lost scent and the hunt- 
ers were compelled to give up the race. 


THE opening October meeting of the West- 
chester County Club took place on October 5 at 
the kennels. A drag had been laid over a 
course which thoroughly tested the horseman- 
ship of the hunters. Eight miles were traveled 
over in forty-five minutes, finishing on the White 
Plains road. 


KENNEL. 


Tue eighth annual dog show of the Danbury 
Agricultural Society was held on October Io, I1, 
12, and was the best one yet held, both in point 
of number and in the quality of the animals 
shown. There were 197 entries, with about fifty 
absentees. Mr. James Watson, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. E. S. Porter, of New Haven, were the 
judges. 

THE grand meeting of the National Coursing 
Association opened at Hutchinson, Kan., on 
October 8. There was a good attendance anda 
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fine lot of greyhounds were shown. In the 
National Derby Stakes, D. C. Luke’s imported 
Dick’s Darling and Alfred Haigh’s Barmaid, an 
American-bred dog, were the winners and the 
purses were divided. 


THE annual meeting of the American Gordon 
Setter Club was held on October g at Baltimore. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
H. Malcolm, Baltimore, Md.; secretary, J. T. 
Norris, Baltimore, Md. ; treasurer, F. T. Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE Denver, Col., show has been postponed 
to December 5, 6 and 7. Valuable prizes will 
be offered, especially the $250 one for the best 
kennel outside of Colorado. 


THE Westminster Kennel Club show for 18g0 
will be held at the American Institute Building, 
February II, 12, 13 and 14. 


Two champion St. Bernard dogs appear in a 
splendid painting by Gill, of Boston, now in the 
possession of H. B. Kirk, of No. g Warren street. 
The picture represents them as chained to a 
fence; one is lying onsome straw and the other 
sitting down, while some real straw scattered in 
front heightens the effect of the illusion. 


LACROSSE. 


THE Brooklyn Lacrosse Club attempted to 
wrest the championship from the Druid La- 
crosse Club, of Baltimore, on October Ig, but 
were unsuccessful, the visitors having to ac- 
knowledge defeat by a score of 3 goals to1 in 
favor of Baltimore. 


THE champions of Canada, the Montreal 
team, were presented recently, on behalf of the 
citizens, with gold watches each, and the three 
spare men of the team with diamond pins. 


THE Princeton lacrosse team and the Brook- 
lyns played an exhibition game at Roseville, 
N. J., on October 26. The college men suffered 
defeat, scoring 2 goals to their opponents’ 5. 


MucH interest is taken in lacrosse in the West, 
and numerous clubs play frequent games. 


THE ninth international lacrosse match be- 
tween England and Ireland, which took place 
at Belfast, is unanimously considered to have 
been the best game ever played between British 
elevens. This win (5 goals to 4) for Ireland 
makes the eighth victory registered against 
England. 


SWIMMING. 


THE 100-yards amateur swimming and plung- 
ing championships of England were held 
October 7, at the Lambeth Baths, London. C. 
J. Lenton, Liverpool Swimming Club, won the 
100 yards in 1 minute 8% seconds, with W. 
Knowles only a foot behind, while the third 
man was beaten but 5 feet. These times are 
all under 1:10, and when it is considered that 
our 100-yard championship this year was won 
in 1:22 2-5, and that our best record is 1:16 1-5, 
it can readily be seen what chance our swim- 
mers would have with the doughty Englishmen. 
The stroke used by all the contestants was the 
Trudgeon, or, as we best know it in this coun- 
try, the overhand. The winner is but nineteen 
years of age. Knowles led until 80 yards, 
which he swam in 52s., the best time in the 
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world for that distance. The plunging cham- 
pionship was won by G. A. Blake, of the 
Zephyr Swimming Club, with the remarkable 
distance of 73 feet 7 inches. The second 
man, W. Jenkins, of the same club, had but 59 
feet 6 inches as his best plunge. In this game 
the swimmer dives into the water and goes as 
far as possible with the impetus gained by the 
plunge, not being allowed to take any stroke 
with either hands or feet, or to lift his face out 
of the water so as to breathe. The best record 
for this sport is 76 feet 3 inches, by B. Jones, 
New Brighton, England, July 15, 1886; but 
Blake’s record should stand pre-eminent, as 
there are some very unsavory stories connected 
with the measurement of Jones’s plunge. 


THE championship record for 1889 in swim- 
ming a mile was made by Mr. A. Meffert, of 
the Manhattan Athletic Club, on September 8, 
who excelled the figures made by Mr. Wells 
during the summer. The swimming was done 
off Locust Grove, where Mr. Meffert swam a 
mile in 32 minutes and 561-5 seconds, with fif- 
teen right-hand turns, thereby beating the 
previous best on record by several seconds. 
M. Wm. B. Curtis was the referee, assisted by 
H. B. Pike, and the timers were Messrs. C,. C. 
Hughes, M. Bishop and G. M. Sacks. 


TRAP SHOOTING. 


THE fifth annual tournament of the Middlesex 
Gun Club was commenced on October 8 and 
continued until October 11. The tournament 
was well attended, though perhaps not as well 
as in former years. There were present, among 
others, Heikes, Ruble, White, Penrose, Budd, 
Courtney, McMurchy, Bowdish, Yerrington, 
Manley, the Wolstencrofts, and Lindsley. The 
grounds are beautifully situated at Dunellen, 
N. J., and every convenience was afforded the 
visitors. The management was excellent and 
the events were run off with speed. 


THE Virginia Field Sports Association held 
its fourth annual meeting and shooting practice 
on the grounds of the Baldwin District Fair 
Association, beginning October 1. Valuable 
medals and prizes were offered by the Fair As- 
sociation and the citizens of Staunton. At the 
annual meeting the following officers were 
elected: President, Polk Miller, Richmond ; 
secretary, W. L. Boyd, Richmond; treasurer, 
John W. Pierce, Richmond. 


Joun Leonatus WINSTON, at Omaha, broke 
the world’s record at inanimate targets in a 
match at 100 composition birds, shooting against 
Frank Parmalee, according to American Shoot- 
ing Association rules, for $100 a side. Win- 
ston scored his 100 birds straight, landing win- 
ner by ten birds, his opponent succeeding in 
getting ninety. 

THE annual shoot of the Mercer Gun Club, of 
Trenton, N. J., began on October 21. Good 
weather generally favored the shooters and fair 
scores were made. 


THE North Missouri Shooting Association 
had its first meet on October 17 and 18. The 
association was formed for the purpose of en- 
couraging trap shooting in the northern part of 
the State. The arrangements for this first shoot 
were very satisfactory. 
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AT Meriden, Conn., a three-days’ trap tour- 
nament was held October 17, 18 and Ig. Sev- 
eral medals and prizes were put up by the State 
Fair Association. The attendance was large 
and the shooting good. 

In the two-men match, 25 birds each man, 
Sterry and Savage won with 46; Gould and 
Sherman, 45; Johnson and Bristol, 44; Wood- 
ford and Alcott, 44. 

The following were the results in the club 
team match, six men from any club in Connec- 
ticut: New Haven Gun Club, 112; New London 
Gun Club, 110; Hartford Gun Club, 99; Meri- 
den Gun Club, go. 

Grand individual State championship at 30 
singles and 10 pairs—Sherman and Savage tied 
for first prize, 46 each ; divided the money, Sav- 
age taking the badge. 

At 20 pairs, $10 and gold medal—Folsom won 
with 38. 


TENNIS. 


THE seventh annual meeting of the Intercol- 
legiate Tennis Association was held in New 
Haven on October 7. Representatives were 
present from Amherst, Brown, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Princeton, Trinity, Williams and 
Yale. Lehigh, Wesleyan and University of 
Pennsylvania were not represented. The elec- 
tion for officers resulted as follows: President, 
O. S. Campbell, Columéia ; vice-president, Q. A. 
Shaw, Harvard; secretary, R. Huntington, 
Yale. It was resolved to offer a cup of the 
value of $500 for competition. The cup is to be 
awarded according to the number of first prizes 
won, and the college first winning seven first 
prizes is to possess the cup. It will date from 
the present tournament, and the college winning 
both singles and doubles will hold the cup for 
the year. If one college takes singles and 
another doubles, the winner of the cup shall be 
decided by second places. - If there should be a 
tie in first and seconds, the cup goes to the col- 
lege last holding it, but if neither has held it, 
the question is to be decided by lot. 


THE seventh annual intercollegiate tennis tour- 
nament was held onthe grounds of the New 
Haven LawnClub on October 7. The finals in 
singles were played between Huntington and 
Hurd, both of Yale; the former finally won, as 
the score shows: 9-7, 7-5,6-1. Hovey, of Brown, 
won second place, defeating Hurd, of Yale: 6-2, 
8-6, 6-1. 

The final match in doubles between Hunting- 
ton brothers, of Yale, and Campbell and Wright, 
of Columbia, was won by the latter after a 
closely-contested match. Score, 6-4, 6-8, 7-5, 
6-4. 

Huntington brothers, of Yale, played Parker 
brothers, of Yale, for second place, the former 
winning by 6-4, 6-4, 7-5. Thus Yale obtained 
one first prize and one second, Columbia one 
first and Brown one second. Yale will hold the 
challenge cup until next fall. 


THE annual fall tennis tournament at Har- 
vard began on October15. The finals in sin- 
gles resulted in a victory for Tallant, defeating 
Lee by a score of 6-4, 6-1, 5-7, 6-1. In the 
final match in doubles Tallant and Lee won 
from Lockett and Wren by 7-5, 7-5, 6-3. By 
defeating the former champions, Kingsley and 


Jenning, Lee and Tallant won the college 
championship. The score was 6-0, 6-2, 9-7. 


THE fall tournament of the New York Tennis 
Club was held September 26 to October 1 on the 
club grounds. A good list of entries had been 
secured and good play resulted. The finals for 
singles were won by A. W. Post, Columbia Col- 
lege, who beat E. L. Hall, Tivoli T. C., 6-3, 6-1, 
6-3. 

The finals for ladies’ doubles were won by 
Miss Homans and Miss Burdette, who beat 
Miss Cahill and Miss Ballantine, 6-3, 6-4. 

The doubles went to D. Miller and C. Hobart, 
who beat Stevensand Post, 5-7, 6-3, 6-1, 6-1. 

In the mixed doubles C. J. Post, Jr., and 
Miss Burdette beat Miss Homans and M. F 
Prosser, 2-6, 6-3, 7-5. 


THE annual fall tournament of the Ladies’ 
Outdoor Club of Staten Island was played Sep- 
tember 30 to October 5 at Livingston. 

Ladies’ singles—final round—Miss Cahill beat 
Miss Austin, 6-1, 6-3. 

Ladies’ doubles—final round—Miss Burdett 
and Miss Homans beat Mrs. Badgley and Miss 
Cahill, 7-5, 6-1. 

In the mixed doubles, final round, Miss Cahill 
and Mr. Perkins beat Miss Voorhees and Mr. 
Prosser, 6-2, 6-3. 


AT the annual tournament of the Toronto 
Lawn Tennis Club C. S. Hyman, the Canadian 
champion, and A. E. Plummer, the winner of 
the all-comers’ singles, played for the challenge 
cup and the championship of Canada. The 
champion was successful and won by 6-4, 7-5, 
6-4. 


THE following is the record of the champion- 
ship contests in the tennis fields of England 
since 1881: From that year to 1886 W. Renshaw 
won the honors each year. In 1887 H. F. Law- 
ford won the championship, while in 1888 E. 
Renshaw took the lead. This year W. Renshaw 
resumed his old position. In this country dur- 
ing the same period R. D. Sears bore off cham- 
pionship honors from 1881 to 1887, inclusive. 
In 1888 W. W. Slocum won the championship, 
and this year he again carried off the honors. 


YACHTING. 


THE year 1889 winds up most brilliantly for 
yachting, so far as the prospect for good sport 
next season is concerned, 


THERE is little doubt that there will be another 
challenge for the America’s cup, either from Mr. 
Jameson, who is having a large cutter built in 
place of the /rex, or from Lord Dunraven, whose 
belief in the Va/kyrie is unbounded. 


Four large steam yachts are on the stocks for 
wealthy American yachtsmen. Young Fife, of 
Fairlie, Scotland, is at work on the plans of a 
yacht to beat the C/araand also of one to beat the 
Minerva. Rear Commodore Archibald Rogers, 
of the New York Yacht Club, has almost decided 
to build a seventy footer to try conclusions with 
the 7itania. 


WirTH the new rule of measurement adopted 
by the New York Yacht Club, which places a 
greater tax on sail area, boats of better form 
are likely to be designed. 
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ROGER ¥ GROUPS oF 
* STATUARY. 
The latest work is Mr. Joseph Jefferson, as ‘‘ Bob 


Acres” in the duel scene in Sheridan’s play 
of “The Rivals.” Price, $12. 











Other recent works are “Chess,” $15; “John Alden 
and Priscilla,” $20; “ Politics,” $15, also several designs 
from Shakespeare. These and many others, old and 
new, that vary in price from $5 to $20 and are very 
suitable for 


HOLIDAY OR WEDDING PRESENTS, 


can all be seen at Mr. Rogers’ new exhibition room, 
An illustrated catalogue can be had on application, or 
will be mailed by inclosing 10 cents. Various designs 
of pedestals suitable for the groups can also be supplied. 








JOHN ROGERS, 14 West 12th Street, New York. 
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THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CoO., 
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SPORT-—ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE Gentlemen and Players’ match at Ken- 
nington Oval, July 4,5 and 6, was one of the 
finest cricket contests that ever took place be- 
tween the twoelevens. It is remarkable for the 
high scoring, 1,145 runs being made for the loss 
of 31 wickets. The Gentlemen went in first 
and scored 347. To this large total the Players 
replied with 396. The Gentlemen in the second 
innings were all out for 225, the Players thus 
having 177 runs to get to win. They sent in 
Gunn and Quaife, who made 156, Quaife being 
bowled after contributing 59. Gunn was joined 
by Barnes. The former, with 98 runs, won the 
match for the Players by nine wickets. 

It is to be noted that there were 27 double 
figure scores. Gunn heads the list with 159 
runs for only once out, and then came W. G. 
Grace with 116 for twice out. 


THE record which J. F. Fitzpatrick, of Boston, 
made on July 25 of 6 ft. 43 in. at the running 
high jump is the best made at that game with 
dumb bells. He cleared this as an exhibition 
after the games. The best on record, either 
amateur or professional, for a running high 
jump without weights is 6 ft. 4 in. by W. B. 
Page, Philadelphia, October, 1887. Fitzpatrick 
is a professional, and did his great performance 
at the games of the Irish Nationalists. If his 
6 ft. 43 in. was measured properly it will be- 
come the best on record in the world with 


dumb bells, but it will not alter Page’s jump, 
for the two games cannot be compared. When 
jumping with dumb bells the spring is taken 
about 3 feet away from the bar, and from 20 
to 25 pound bells are used. In place of taking 
off with one foot, as is customary in this game 
when jumping without weights, those who use 
dumb bells spring from both feet. After the 
arms have been worked up sufficiently strong to 
carry weights the differences in performances 
which one can do at these respective games is 
marked. Amateurs very seldom use weights 
in any kind of jumping, but nearly all profes- 
sional jumpers are far better with them than 
without. 


THE Roseville Homing Pigeon Club had a 
number of very satisfactory races during the 
season. One of them, the third race, was from 
Washington, D. C., 200 miles. The birds were 
liberated at 9:24 A. M. and the first arrival was at 
the loft of Mr. Francis Whiteley, at 2:10 P. M., 
when almost twenty-five birds came in in a flock. 
The birds of Messrs. Housel, Hopkins and John- 
son followed these in rapid succession. The 
fourth race was flown from Charlottesville, Va., 
300 miles. The birds were liberated at 6 A. M. 
and the first arrival was at Mr. Whiteley’s loft 
at 1:21 P. M., the second at Mr. Housel’s loft at 
1:25, the birds of Messrs. Johnson and Hopkins 
following closely in their wake. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING is devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports.) 

Cyclist, New York.—The party of cycling tour- 
ists under the leadership of Mr. F. A. Elwell 
numbered twenty-eight. They made a tour 
through the United Kingdom and then proceeded 
to the Continent. You will be glad to learn that 
the well-known writer, Mr. J. Pennell, will fur- 
nish OuTING with an account of this trip. It 
will be published during the winter months, so 
look out for the number. 


Fisherman, Brooklyn, N. Y.—There are so 
many excellent fishing grounds near New York 
that we are surprised you seem unaware of 
them. Take a sailboat at Canarsie and spend a 
day bluefishing. They are very plentiful, and 
the sail will do you good. 


Convenience, New York.—Yes. At places where 
the American Express Company have agencies, 
any description of goods sold by Wright & Dit- 
son, of Boston, Mass., may be ordered through 
the express company’s purchasing department. 
Order blanks and rates will be furnished by the 
local agents. 


Voyageur, Philadelphia.—The best soap we 
know of for travelers is the Tar Soap made by 
the Packer Company. It has a peculiarly fresh 
and cleanly smell, and besides being a good 
soap is particularly useful when one is exposed 
to the peculiar dirts encountered during a trip 
by rail on the Continent. It is good, too, for 


children, having a healing effect on abrasions 
or chafes, and as a soap for the hair it is with- 
out a peer. Youcannot do better than to try it, 
nor will you regret having followed our advice 
in the matter. A very large number of people 
use no other soap at any time. 


Dog Owner.—We are sorry to learn that your 
dog has disappeared. Get a setter, Irish or 
Gordon, for a house dog. Suchan animal is an 
ornament and a splendid companion. Yes, a 
good plan would be to write to a noted kennel 
for their catalogue of dogs. If you can afford 
it get a dog of good family ; such a one is more 
satisfactory. 

Aching Hands, Baltimore, Md. —We know 
the nuisance of holding heavy books when 
one is not reading at a table and sympathize 
with you. The best contrivance we have seen 
to relieve one of this discomfort is Holloway’s 
reading stand and dictionary holder. There is 
one in this office which more than carries out 
the promises of its maker, whose address is 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


Senex, Brooklyn.—The game of ‘‘ Halma”’ is 
popular everywhere. Witness the testimony of 
one of your Brooklyn divines. The Rev. John 
W. Chadwick writes as follows : 

FEBRUARY 25, 1889. 
Mr. E. I. Horsman: 

My Dzar Sir—The game of ‘* Halma”’1s an old friend in 
our family and is very highly prized. Though I am not ex 
pert in it as my children, I know it well enough to like it 
much, While it is interesting to a beginner, I find it can 
be played in a very scientific manner. As Charles Lamb 
said of roast pig: ‘A strong man may fatten on it anda 
weakling refuseth not its mild pieces,” 

Yours truly, Joun W. Cuapwick. 
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THE KODAK CAMERA. 














OR 


without instructions. 


as 


ers. 


‘“You PRESS THE BUTTON, . 


“WE DO THE REST.” 


YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF. 


The only camera that anybody can use 


As convenient 
an ordinary field glass. 
World-wide success. 





The Kodak is for sale by all Photo Stock Deal- 


Send for the primer, free. 





The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 


Price, $25.00. Loaded for 100 Pictures. 
Reloading, $2.00. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Have You Ever 


noticed the difference in shape, style and finish of the BRASS 
BIRD CAGES shown you by your dealer? There is something 
about the looks of a Bird Cage of the proper form and finish 
that is attractive to the eye. The 


HENDRYX CAGE 


is made of the BEST SPRING BRASS WIRE, 
FIRMLY RIVETED (no solder being used), and 
we commend it for its Lightness, Strength, Dura- 
bility and Elegance of Finish. 41 first-class 
dealers everywhere sell them, 

Be sure and ask for the HENDRYX CAGE, but 
if you have any trouble in finding them we will, 
on receipt of $4.00, send you by express, securely 
packed, an Elegant Cage, our No. 310 as shown 
in the cut, Complete with cups, metal tipped 
perches and mat. 


AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX COMPANY, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Mention OvuTING. 


TaBep_eE DELICACIES. 





HOUSEWIVES are Looking for the RICHEST and BEST of TABLE DELICACIES 


For THE HoO.LipaAY SEASON. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CoO., Rochester, N. Y., 


Supply a Greater Variety of Toothsome Articles for the table than 
any other like establishment, and their make of these goods are to 
be found on the shelves of all representative grocers, 


Their ‘‘ Pleasant Dreams” Mince Meat in Glass Jars. == 
Their Red Currant Jelly in Glass Tumblers and | Stone n= \CE BROTHE 
Lf PSE a EAS 


Jars 
Their Preserved Fruits in Glass Jars. SpE OS 
Their Plum Puddings. WESTER 
Their Bartlett Pears, White Cherries, Gage Plums, Fine |f ty - 

areal the Beans, Early June Peas, Blue Label Corn, |Iiiii! i o> ids 

the finest of their kind. CN 7 wa ul 
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LEADING FEATURES OF JANUARY OUTING. 


Outing for January maintains the high standard reached in the December issue. Master 
artists have contributed some of their best work, and clever engravers have most successfully 
reproduced the spirit of the drawings. HENRY SANDHAM has furnished several illustrations 
and other artists excellent sketches. 


California Winter Resorts, by C. H. SHINN, of the Overland Monthly, touches upon the 
beauties of that Western paradise. The author is so thoroughly familiar with his subject that 
every line carries with it invaluable information to sportsman and traveler. 


Wabun Anung, begun in the December number, will be concluded in January. No sports- 
man should neglect the opportunity of securing this taleof hunting experiences in the region 
of the Great Lakes, and certainly no more vivid hunting pictures have ever appeared in any 
magazine than Mr. HENRY SANDHAM has furnished for this article. 


Fiycatcher, the great novel by Capt. HAWLEY SMART, becomes more interesting. Racing is 
a popular pastime. The author well depicts the ups and downs of racing life, and charms the 
reader with his thrilling incidents. 


Brant Shooting on Smith’s Island is an article that will thoroughly interest sportsmen. 
So many go to the Delaware Bay and the Chesapeake, and still further South, that these 
experiences with wild fowl will not alone amuse but instruct. Mr. ALEXANDER HUNTER, the 
author, is too well known to the readers of OUTING not to receive a hearty welcome. 


Alligator Shooting in Florida, by J. M. Murruy, introduces us to sport of a different 
kind. The annual pilgrimage to the land of sunny skies and balmy breezes is about to take 
place, and few men undertake it without a thought of bagging an alligator ortwo. To them 
this article can be heartily recommended as a reliable guide. 


The Merits and Defects of the National Guard, by Lieut. WituiaM R. Hamitton, 
form the subject of a second paper. The great enthusiasm awakened by the mere announce- 
ment of these papers augurs well for this article. Numerous illustrations accompany the 
narrative and make it exceedingly interesting to the Guardsman. 


Instantaneous Photography is concluded in this number. W. I. LincoLn Apams tells 
of the latest developments in this fascinating pastime, and gives many useful hints to begin- 
ners. Beautiful illustrations reproduced from the amateur’s portfolio reveal the rapid ad- 
vances in Amateur Photography. 


Ice Yachting is a delightful amusement. It needs low temperature and brisk winds for its 
full enjoyment. A timely article by W. W. Howarp speaks of the prospects of the sport. 


Haak Fishing off Ireland’s Eye will interest fishermen. Mr. Rost. F. WALSH is an old 
contributor to OUTING, and in this article he will certainly delight his readers with his vivid 
description of the manner in which haak are caught by Irishmen. 


Gymnastics for Ladies, by Dr. W. G. AnpERsoN, is sure to interest the gentle sex. Dr. 
Anderson’s most excellent lessons should be carefully studied. 


Skipton Pedalwink’s Heroism is a story for the cyciine fraternity. PREsIDENT BATEs 
has found a new type of man, and he makes the most of him in his pleasing story. 


As usual, Timely Editorials discuss important questions of the day, and the Records are 
complete and accurate. 


Readers of OuTING should consult our clubbing list on the following page. 





XXXVIil 
*“OUTING’”’ CLUBBING LIST. 


Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OUTING at agreatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Zhe Century, Harper's Monthly 
and Harper's Weekly, send the money through 
this office and we will add OvTING to the list 
without extra cost. Regular With 

Price. OurTING. 
. $3.00 $5.00 
. 5.00 7.00 
6.00 7.50 
3.00 5.00 
4.00 6.00 
4.00 6.00 
6.00 7.75 
4.00 6.20 
1.50 4.00 
4.00 6.00 

4.00 
6.50 
5.50 
6.00 
5.40 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
3-50 
4-35 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
6.20 
5.00 
6.00 
4-90 
4.50 
6.20 
6.00 
4.60 
4.50 
6.00 
4.60 
6.75 
7.00 


American Angler, . 
American Field, 

American Architect, 
American Art Journal, . 
Argosy, The, : 

Art Amateur or Interchange, 
Army and Navy Journal, 
Atlantic Monthly, . 
Babyhood, 

Canadian Sportsman, : 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . 
Century, : 
Christian Union, 

Clipper, . 

Critic, 

Current Literature, 
Decorator and Furnisher, 
Dramatic Mirror or News, 
Dramatic Times, 

Drake’s Magazine, 

English Illustrated Magazine, 
Family Story Paper, 
Fireside Companion, 

Forest and Stream, 

Forum, . . 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, . 
Freund’s Music and Drama, 
Good Housekeeping, 

Godey’s Ladies’ Book, . 

Harper’s Bazar or Weekly, 
Harper’s Magazine, 

Harper's Young mneees 

Home Journal, 

Horseman, . 

Journal Military Servi ice : Institution, 


Lippincott’ s Magazine, 
Littell’s Living Age, . . 
Magazine of American History, : 
Munsey’s Weekly, ; 
Nation, . 

New York Ledger or Weekly, 
North American Review, 
Once a Week, “ ; 
Overland Monthly, 

Popular Science Monthly, 
Public Opinion, ; 
Pack, 

Scientific American, 
Scribner's Magazine, 

Spirit of the Times, 

Sporting Life, 

Shooting and Fishing, . 

St. Nicholas, . 

Sun and Shade, 

Texas Siftings, 

Time, = 

Theatre, 

Town Topics, 

Truth, . : 
Turf, Field and Farm, : 
United Service Magazine, 


PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


Regular With 
Price. OuTiNG. 

. $1.00 $3.75 
2.40 5.00 


Wheelman’s Gazette, 
Wide Awake, 
Youth’s Companion, : 1.75 4.25 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 3 + 4.00 6.00 
Regular Clubbing 
Price. Price. 


$8.00 $7.00 


Page 2 ; 
Nicholas, ‘ 
Young People, 


ats 
Outing, : 
St. Nicholas, 
Wide Awake, 
Outing, : 
St. Nicholas, 
Wide Awake, 
Harper’s Young People, 
Outing, 
Army and Navy Journal, 
Journal of the Military 
Service Institution, . 
Outing, 
North American Review, 
The Century, : 
Outing, . 
North American Revi iew, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Outing, 
The Century, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Outing, : 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Outing, ‘ 
The Century, 
Harper's Weekly, 
Outing, 
The Century, 
Harper's Bazar, . 
Outing, 
The Century, 
St. Nicholas, 
Outing, 
The Century, 
Harper's Monthly, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper's Bazar, 
Harper’s Young People, 
Outing, 
The Century, . 
Scribner's Magazine, . 
Outing, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Outing, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Outing, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
The Century, 
St. Nicholas, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Outing, ‘ 
Wide Awake, 
St. Nicholas, ; 
Scribner's Magazine, 4 
Harper’s Magazine, . J 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Back numbers of OuTiING exchanged, if in 
good condition and untrimmed, for the corre- 
sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gilt side stamp, for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways, 


8.40 
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